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PB^IFACE, 


Conscious  of  the  lesion  contained  in  his  persona) 
bistoiy,  it  was  Mr.  Drew's  intention  to  become  hifii 
Qvm  biographer.  ^ot  many  months  before  his 
decease^  he  said  to  a  relative,  "  Should  God  spare 
f'  me  to  retiim  in  health  to  Cornwall  I  intend  to 
f*^  employ  my  leisure  hpqics.in  wxiting-^^ra^.-account; 
^'  of  my  life,  and  leave  ;if  Jar  oiHenC  t&.pAbfi&h  wheq 
?'  I  am  gone."  .11'^      : 

Those  who  ^aye  read  tb^  life  ef  the  late  Dr, 
Adam  Clarke,  will  recollect^  that  he  assigns  as 
a  moving  cause  of  his  valuable  auto-biographical 
sketch,  the  importunity  of  a  friend.  Th^t  friend 
was  Samuel  Drew :  -r^  and  the  fact  was  afterwarde; 
fiUeged,  as  a  reason  why  Mr.  D^  should  no  longer 
hazard  the  writing  pf  his  own  memoirs  upon  the  con- 
tingency of  life. 

"  In  reference  to  some  auto-biography  of  yourself," 
writes  a  member  of  Dr.  Clarke  *s  family,  "  this  is 
"  not  the  first  time  I  have  entreated  you,  nor  will 
"  it  be  the  last,  till  I  kjQow  that  you  are  attending 
<*  to  the  suggestion.      No  man,  my  friend,   whoso 


intellect  has^  like  yours,  sprung  up  amidBt  the 
ihallows  of  this  world's  advantages,  'dieth  to 
bimself,'  You  will  be  written,  well  or  ill;  and 
BnTj  is  a  scribe  as  well  as  honesty.  You  told  my 
Father,  that  if  he  did  not  write  his  own  life,  some 
one  would  'immolate  his  reputation  at  the  shrine 
[)f  lucre.'  The  next  morning  he  sat  down  at  four 
a'clock,  and  produced,  with  little  intermission, 
(That  you  will  shortly  read.  Would  that  I  could. 
For  a  moment,  be  Samuel  Drew,  and  you  Adam 
Clarke,  in  the  application  of  the  above." 

The  force  of  these  obserrations  Mr.  Drew  felt; 
i  ala^j'.^ljy'ficar'j^b'^l^  .-rendered  him  then  un- 
ual  to  tl;e.'su'^€gj;6dTd6k'.  Availinghimself  of  a 
end's  assistahce/'^'ft^rp^i^icuIarB  of  his  boyhood 
:re  combritled*'.td;.^H|iiiK>  when  the  encroachment 

disease 'for'Ead'tuVtHgr  progress,  and  death  trans- 
rred  the  brief  manuscript  from  the  Father  to  the 


Under  an  oppressive  conviction  of  inadequacy,  yet 
a  filial  duty,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  give 
mpletion  to  the  design  of  his  parent.  In  prosecut- 
g  bis  undertaking,  many  interesting  circumstances 
his  fathei^s  life,  many  pleasing  traits  of  character, 
id  many  important  facts,  have,  for  the  first  time, 
>me  to  his  knowledge ;  and  if  the  pleasurable  feel- 
gs  which  these  have  raised  in  his  own  bosom  be 
any  degree  participated  by  those  who  peruse  this, 
irrative,  his  labour  will  be  amply  compensated. 


PREPACE.  V 

Consangoinity,  while  it  opens  the  most  authentic 
sources  of  infonnation>  imposes  its  peculiar  restraints ; 
and  did  the  individual  whose  character  is  sketched 
in  this  memoir^  exhibit  fewer  excellencies  or  greater 
infirmities,  it  might  be  difficult  for  the  son  to  main- 
tain the  impartiality  of  the  biographer.  From  this 
difficulty  he  trusts  he  is  exempt. 

Wishing  chiefly  to  present  the  reader  with  those 
features  in  his  father's  character  which  are  not  seen 
in  his  writings,  he  has  been  less  solicitous  to  shew 
the  metaphysician,  than  to  depict  the  man  —  to  por- 
tray the  philosopher,  than  to  delineate  the  Christian. 
For  this  reason,  many  letters  of  profound  thought 
and  great  value  have  given  place  to  others  written 
in  the  playfulness  of  humour,  the  warmth  of  affection, 
the  unreservedness  of  friendship,  or  the  glow  of  pious 
feeling. 

To  deprecate  the  severity  of  criticism,  because  the 
writer  appears  for  the  first  time  before  the  public, 
would  be  unavailing.  He  as^s  credit  for  upright 
intentions :  —  for  the  manner  in  which  his  task  is 
executed,  he  wishes  no  other  meed  than  justice  and 
candour  award.  That  the  contents  of  this  volume 
will  be  universally  approved,  he  does  not  anticipate. 
Though  irritating  expressions  have  been  avoided,  no 
fact  or  opinion  has  been  suppressed  from  a  fear  of 
giving  offence;  and  it  in  endeavouring  to  exhibit 
a  faithful  portrait,  he  has  unwittingly  provoked  hos-* 
tility^  he  must  expect  retaliation^ 


VI  PREFACE. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  following  pages^  those  per-. 
som  who  knew  Mr.  Drew  only  as  a  Methodist^  and 
who  expect  to  see  hiin«  as  a  friend  expressed  it^ 
''  swunmiog  in  a  river  of  Methodism^''  will  prohably 
expcarience  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  Equally 
dissatisfied  wiU  those  readers  be^^  who^  acquainted 
with  his  reputation  as  a  metaphysical  writer^  seek  in 
this  volume  a  memoir  of  the  accomplished  scholar 
pr  the  learned  divine.  But^  though  destitute  of  the 
ordinary  features  of  literary  or  religious  biographyi^ 
there  is  a  moral  in  the  life  of  Samuei^  'Drew,  which 
must  present  itself  to  every  thoi^htful  reader. 

To  the  numerous  individuals  of  rank  and  respect- 
ability^ whose  names^  as  Subscribers^  are  appended 
to  this  volume,  and  especially  to  those,  who,  by  their 
communications  and  loan  of  letters,  have  aided  his 
undertaking,  the  biographer  feels  great  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  his  obligations.  Nor  can  he  with- 
hold a  tribute  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Austell, 
who  have  publicly  recorded  their  high  regard  for  his 

* 

father's  memoiy.  To  thern^  without  the  parade  of  a. 
formal  dedication,  this  narrative  of  their  townsman's 
life  is  respectfully  and  gratefully  dedicated,  by  his 
son, 

Jacob  Halls  Db,ew. 

Si.  Auttell,  February,  1834; 
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SECTION  I. 

'  Pr^liminmnf  R^mmrkg, 

Whoever  reads  attentively  the  page  of  History  and 
the  book  of  Human  Life>  will  perceive  an  intimate 
connexion  between  the  religion  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  man^  —  a 
connexion  so  intimate,  as  to  authorize  him  in  placing 
Christian  Principles  and  Human  Happiness  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

Though,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  hulnan 
family,  judgment  and  inclination  are  at  variance; 
though  immediate  gratification,  at  whatever  hazards 
is  commonly  preferred  to  future  advantage^  and  the 
concerns  of  the  present  life  are  suffered  to  outweigh 
the  considerations  of  eternity ;  yet,  if  our  temporal 
welfare  be  so  closely  allied  to  our  religious  belief, 
and  this  belief  involve  our  final  destiny,  whatever 
tends  to  confirm  and  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity must  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
and  be  entitled  to  their  highest  gratitude. 
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The  secret  promptings  of  every  man's  spirit  indi-* 
cate^  that  his  existence  is  not  limited  to  the  duration 
of  a  few  years ;  yet  such  is  the  antipathy  of  many  to 
the  restraints  of  religion^  that  they  seek  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  testimony  of  their  conscience,  and  will- 
ingly disbelieve  that  future  retribution,  which  is  tie 
foundation  of  every  religious  system,  and  every  effi- 
cient moral  code.  Even  in  minds  rightly  disposed^r 
doubts  possibly  mingle,  at  times,  with  the  belief  of  a 
future  state ;  and  to  the  sincere  inquirer  after  truth, 
difficulties  not  unfrequently  occur,  which,  in  a  matter 
BO  momentous,  must  occasion  mental  inquietude. 

To  dispel  those  doubts  —  to  remove  such  difficult 
ties  —  to  shew  the  coincidence  between  Reason  and 
Revelation — to  examine  the  evidences  on  which  our 
expectations  of  eternal  happiness  rest  —  to  place  them 
in  the  clearest  and  most  commandii^  light  —  to 
point  the  way  from  probability  to  '  a  sure  and  certain 
hope'  —  and  to  enforce,  by  powerful  appeals  to  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience,  those  practical 
results  which  should  follow  from  such  premises  — 
is  a  work  of  incalculable  utility ;  and  he  who  per- 
forms it  successfully,  presents  a  less  questionable 
claim  to  the  approbation  of  his  species,  than  the 
greatest  ^conqueror  that  has  lived,  from  Nimrod  to 
Napoleon. 

Whether  the  individual  whose  life  we  are  about  to 
narrate  be  entitled  to  share  in  such  high  praise,  the 
reader  of  the  following  pages  will  determine.  But 
whatever,  in  this  respect,  may  be  the  sentiments  of 
him  who  writes,  or  of  him  who  reads,  it  is  neither  to 
rear  a  monument  to  departed  excellence,  nor  to  gra- 
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tify  the  craving  appetite  of  excited  curiosity,  that  thd 
bic^rapher  should  undertake  his  task.  The  utility 
of  his  labonrs,  and  the  probable  influence  of  the 
character  he  attempts  to  portray,  are  of  far  higher 
importance  than  the  gaining  for  his  subject  or  his 
performance  the  breath  of  human  applause. 

The  words  of  inspiration  attest,  that '  none  of  us 
liveth  to  himself^  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.' 
Every  man's  conduct  is  either  beneficial  or  pernicious 
while  he  lives,  and  his  name  becomes  a  guiding  light 
or  a  warning  beacon  to  posterity.  The  effects  of  his 
example  may  be  confined  to  the  domestic  circle,  or 
felt  throughout  a  nation  ;  but  in  either  case  it  will 
follow,  that  'the  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  but 
the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.' 

Faithful  biography  is  to  the  moral  philosopher, 
what  a  series  of  experiments  is  to  the  student  of 
physical  science.  Each  is  a  register  of  facts  from 
which  important  principles  may  be  deduced.  From 
the  one  we  infer  the  properties  of  matter,  and  from 
the  other  we  acquire  an  insight  into  the  operations 
of  mind. 

But,  though  all  biographical  writings  tend  ihufi 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  there 
are  same  memoirs  which  furnish  more  valuable  facts 
and  more  delicate  tests  than  others.  Where,  for 
instance,  the  mental  powers  have  been  called  into 
exercise  at  a  late  period  of  life,  and  under  circnm- 
stances  singularly  unpropitious  to  their  developcment, 
—  where  obstacles  apparently  insuperable  have  been 
vanquished  by  resolution  and  perseverance, —  and 
where,  in  a  moral  aspect,  the  commencement  of  life 
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presents  a  signal  contrast  to  its;  subsequent  tenor,— « 
more  important  knowledge  may  perhaps  be  gained, 
than  from  the  memoirs  of  those  who  have  entered  on 
their  career^,  and  pursued  their  course,  under  a  more 
favourable  concurrence  of  events. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  is  not  less  indebted  to 
the  subject,  than  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
presented  to  our  notice.  A  fondness  for  adventurous 
exploit,,  and  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  lead  the  ma- 
jority  of  readers  tQ  attach  value  to  those  lives  only 
which  consist 

^  Of  moriiig  aceidents  bj  flood  and  iieldi, 

'  Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  i'  the  immiuent  deadly  breach.' 

Extraordinary  events  alone  claim  their  attention : 
those  minor  circumstances  which  chiefly  exhibit  th^ 
character  are  either  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

But  are  the  great  and  prominent  occurrences  of  a 
mans  life  necessarily  the  most  instructive?  May 
not  a  more  valuable  lesson  frequently  be  gathered 
from  facts  which^  though  essential  to  a  right  appre^ 
hension  of  the  subject,  are  in  themselves  apparently 
insignificant?  When  an  individual  has  attained 
distinction,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  conspicuous 
sta^s  by  which  he  rose  to  elevation.  If  we  would  be 
fully  benefited  by  the  history  of  his  li$s,  we  should 
mark  the  successive  steps  which  conducted  him  fron^ 
one  stage  to  another,  and  trace,  if  possible,  every 
motive  and  every  movement. 

The  finished  painting  of  a  master  s  hand  may  ex- 
cite universal  admiration  :  but  he  who  aims  at  equal 
excellence  looks  not  merely  at  the  result,  but  at  the 
process  which  led  on  to  perfection.     The  preparation 
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of  the  canvas  and  •  the  colours^  the  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  the  numberless  touches  and  erasures 
of  which  the  superficial  observer  knows  nothing,  are 
to  him  matters  of  engrossing  interest ;  while  to  him 
"who  studies  the  science  of  mind^  the  creative  power, 
the  glowing  conceptions,  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the 
anxieties,  and  the  varied  feelings  oi  the  artist,  during 
the  progress  of  his  work,  are  of  higher  value  than 
the  final  display  of  his  skill,  or  the  manner  of  its 
execution. 

The  great  end  of  biography  is  to  excite  emulation, 
—  to  call  forth  the  latent  or  dormant  energies  of  the 
mind, — ^to  shew  that  what  man  has  done,  man  fMiy 
^o, —  that  the  field  of  honourable  labour  is  open,  and 
the  reward  offered,  to  all  who  will  exert  themselves ; 
--**  in  short,  to  lead  to  the  practical  application  of  that 
pithy  exhortation,  '^  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise,** 

Example,  to  be  useful,  must  be  capable  of  imita* 
tion.  A  brilliant  career,  resulting  chiefly  from  an 
unusual  train  of  events,  may  dazzle  and  astonish,  but 
lead  to  no  beneficial  result.  To  imitate  with  a  reason-r 
able  h<^  of  success,  our  circumstances  should  not 
be  less  £sivourable  than  those  in  which  the  object  of 
Qur  emulation  was  placed.  The  lives,  therefore,  of 
those  individuals  who,  from  a  condition  common  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind,  unappalled  by  difficillties,  and 
destitute  of  ordinary  advantages,  have,  in  humble 
dependance  on  a  gracious  Providence  put  forth  their 
mental  energies,  and,  by  persevering  efforts,  become 
the  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  and  the  instru-^ 
ments  of  great  good  to  others,  are  the  most  useful, 
and  perhai)s  the  most  worthy  of  being  recorded. 
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There  are  many  persons  who  profess  to  admit  the 
historic  truth  of  Christianity,  and  yet  pour  contempt 
upon  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  cross.     '  Evan- 
gelical Religion'  is  a  phrase  at  which  they  take 
offence ;  and  that  change  of  the  will  and  affections 
which  it  is  understood  to  imply,  they  are  less  ready 
to  seek  than  to  call  in  question.     Not  having  felt 
*  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come/  and  being  indis- 
posed to  make  the  inquiry  with  the  docile  spirit  of  i^ 
disciple,  they  would  fain  persuade  themselves  that 
these  things  are  but  enthusiastic  dreams,  and  not 
the  sober  realities  which  every  genuine  follower  of 
Christ  may  and  must  experience.      To  such  persons^ 
no  aigiiment  will  be  so  conclusive,  and  no  appeal  so 
forcible,  as  the  fact,  that  individuals  of  the  mast 
penetrating  minds  have  avowed  themselves  the  sub- 
jects of  such  a  supernatural  change,  and  evinced  the 
truth  of  the  declaration  by  a  deportment  challenging 
the  most  rigorous  scrutiny. 

In  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  have  such  an 
instance.      Though  possessed  of  high  intellectual 
capacity,  yet,  for  its  developement  and  direction,  he 
was  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  indebted  to  the  work  of 
divine  grace  upon  his  heart.     The  faculties  of  his 
mind  were  thus  roused  into  activity,  and  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  his  God  and  his  neighbour.     It  is  in 
connexion  with  his  acknowledged  mental  superiority^ 
that  his  religious  profession  and  practice  are  deemed 
of  public  importance ;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  bis 
religious  life,  and  his  humble  origin,  that  his  literary 
progress  is  chiefly  interesting.   There  are,  we  believe, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  can  testify  as 
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explicitly  as  he, '  that'the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on 
earth  to  forgive  sins/  and  who  have  exemplified  as 
fully '  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit ;'  but  there  are  few  of  the 
jNTofessors  of  this  '  vital  power  of  godliness/  whose 
clear-sightedness  and  habits  of  close  thinking  more 
completely  exempt  them  from  the  suspicion  of  enthu- 
siasm and  self<lelusion. 

The  memoirs  of  a  merely  literary  man,  daily  pur- 
suing the  same  or  similar  occupations,  and  secluded 
in  his  study  from  the  changeful  scenery  of  human 
life,  exhibit  few  of  those  incidents  that  awaken 
general  interest.  But  where  an  individual  has  raised 
himself  from  obscurity  by  superior  intelligence, —  has 
boldly  grappled,  in  the  outset  of  his  career,  with  the 
evils  of  ignorance  and  poverty, —  has  struggled  sue* 
cessfully  against  the  opposing  current  of  circum- 
stances, and  won  for  himself  honourable  renown  ;— 
and  all  this  commenced  in  the  ardour  of  religious 
feeling,  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  genuine  piety,  and 
prosecnted  throughout  in  sincere  and  faithful  reliance 
on  that  Almighty  Being  to  whom  all  his  abilities 
and  successes  were  ascribed ;  — •  not  only  is  our  curi- 
osity gratified^  and  our  admiration  raised,  but  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  exalted  in  our  estimation,  and, 
through  the  feelings  induced  by  such  an  example,  our 
hearts  are  made  better. 

Among  those  who  know  little  of  vital  Chris- 
tianity but  from  the  caricatures  which  its  enemies 
have  drawn,  and  of  which  its  thoughtless  friends 
scHnetimes  furnish  the  originals,  an  opinion  is  very 
prevalent,  that  it  is  inimical  to  scientific  pursuits. 
This,  however,    is  an  opinion  entirely  destitute  of 
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foundation :  and  whatever  tends  to  undeceive  in    a 
matter  so  important^  must  be  valuable  to  every  friend 
of  religion,  and  every  lover  of  truth.     If  those  vieM^s 
of  Christianity,  to  which  reference  has  been  made^ 
have  any  influence  on  the  pursuit  and  application  of 
knowledge,  its  influence  must  be  beneficial.     It  can«* 
not  be  supposed,  that  those  convictions  of  the  justice, 
goodness,  and  mercy  of  God,  which  fasten  on  the 
mind  of  the  pious  believer,  will  indispose  him  to 
trace  out  the  wisdom  and  the  power  displayed  in  all 
the  works  of  Deity^     It  cannot  be  credited,  that  the 
energetic  principle    which  regulates   our  passions, 
controls  our  temper,  and  harmonizes  our  moral  system, 
will  incapacitate  us  for  mental  exercise  or  intellectual 
enjoyment.     Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  thought,  that 
the  faith  which  supplies  a  purer  motive,  and  promises 
a  more  glorious  reward,  than  wealth  or  fame,  ynU 
furnish  a  less   powerful    incentive    to  honourable 
exertion. 

Without  yielding  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  which 
we  believe  may  be  satisfactorily  established  upon 
abstract  principles,  but  which  it  would  be  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose  to  pursue,  we  may  confi<^ 
dently  leave  it  to  the  evidence  of  facts.  The  accu- 
mulation and  comparison  of  these  will  lead  to  the 
conviction,  that  the  religion  of  the  heart  is  favourable 
to  the  highest  displays  of  the  intellect,  and  confinn 
the  scriptural  declaration,  that  '  godliness  is  profit- 
able for  all  things.'  Each  succeeding  generation  has 
furnished  evidence  that  this  proposition  is  true  ;  and 
our  own  days  are  not  without  brilliant  examples. 


SECTION    11. 

Famify  CoHnexians  and  Parentage. 

The  ancestors  of  Mr.  Drew  have  been  represented  aH 
respectable  and  affluent ;  but  the  elderly  female,  in 
whose  memory  the  family  archives  were  chiefly 
deposited,  having  been  several  years  deceased,  with 
her  are  gone  the  proofe  of  ancient  gentility.  His 
great  grandfather  came  from  Exeter  into  some  part 
of  Cornwall,  where  he  kept  a  tavern ;  and  a  son  of 
his>  named  Benjamin,  followed  the  father  s  occupation 
in  St.  Austell.  He  married  a  person  of  considerable 
property ;  but  assuming  the  rank  of  an  indepen* 
dent  gentleman,  and  plunging  into  dissipation  and 
extravagance,  he  squandered  his  substance,  and 
brought  himself  and  family  into  difficulties^  Nine 
of  his  children,  seven  of  whom  were  females,  lived  to 
maturity.  Benjamin,  the  elder  son,  Settled  in  the 
neighbouring  fishing  town  of  Mevagissey,  where  the 
junior  branches  of  his  family  still  reside.  The 
descendants  of  the  married  daughters  are  now  found 
in  the  Cornish  families  of  Osier,  May,  Bayley, 
July  an,  and  Hockins. 

The  attention  of  Joseph,  the  second  son,  the  father 
of  Samuel  Drew,  was  first  directed  to  the  welfare  of 
fais  soul,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  under  a  sermon  of 
the  Reverend  George  Whitefield.       With  some  of 
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his  youthful  companions^  he  attended  the  out-door 
preaching  in  a  neighbouring  village,  as  a  matter  of 
frolic ;  but,  like  many  who  were  attracted  in  those 
days  by  its  novelty,  though  he  'went  to  scoff,'  he 
'  remained  to  pray/  The  truths  of  religion  were  set 
forth  in  a  manner  so  new  and  so  convincing,  main- 
tained by  arguments  so  powerful,  and  ^enforced  by  elo- 
quence so  resistless,  that  he  was  struck  to  the  heart. 
He  returned  to  his  fathers  house;  but  finding  its 
scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation  perfectly  uncongenial 
with  his  newly-acquired  feelings,  he  withdrew  from 
the  company  of  his  old  associates ;  sought  opportu- 
nities for  secret  prayer ;  and  diligently  attended  the 
ministry  of  Messrs.  Whitefield,  Wesley,  and  the  early 
assistants  of  their  itinerant  labours. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  this  alteration  in  his 
deportment  passed  unregarded  by  his  irreligious 
relatives.  In  his  case,  the  prediction  of  Christ 
respecting  the  treatment  of  his  followers,  that  'a 
man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household,'  was 
literally  verified.  A  storm  of  persecution  was  raised 
against  hinu  and  *  all  manner  of  evil  was  said  of  him 
falsely'  by  his  nearest  relatives.  But  he  sought 
divine  aid,  received  it,  and  stood  unmoved. 

A  further  and  a  severer  trial,  however,  awaited 
him.  From  all  the  fiimily  his  serious  deportment 
had  subjected  him  to  acts  of  unkindness ;  but  from 
his  father  he  experienced  the  most  cruel  treatment. 
Unrelenting  severity  was  exercised  towards  him, 
with  the  expectation  of  overcoming  his  resolution ; 
and,  ere  long,  he  was  subjected  to  the  painful 
alternative,   of  giving  up  his  religious  duties  and 
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connexions^  or  quitting  the  paternal  roof.  Brought 
up  to  no  business^  and  accustomed  to  a  life  of  indo- 
lence  and  indulgence^  the  trial  to  him  was  most 
painful.  like  Moses,  however,  be  chose  "^  rather 
to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  than  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.' . 

An  outcast  from  his  fathers  house,  and  spumed 
by  his  nearest  kindred*  the  dissevering  of  the  ties 
of  relationship  caused  the  bonds  of  religious  union 
to  be  the  more  closely  drawn.  He  now  became  a 
member  of  the  society  (brmed  by  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  in  St.  Austell,  and  continued  in  that  con* 
xiexion  to  his  dying  day.  His  worldly  prospects 
being  thus  sacrificed^  for  'peace  and  a  good  con* 
science,'  he  sought  a  means  of  livelihood  suited  to 
bis  circumstances.  To  the  drudgery  of  daily  labour 
he  cheerfully  submitted ;  and  in  '  the  sweat  of  his 
face  he  ate  bread,'  until  a  late  period  ef  life. 

In  the  year  1756,  when  about  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  Joseph  Drew  martied  Susanna  Hooper,  who  died 
childless  before  the  end  of  three  years.  His  cir« 
cumstances  could  not,  at  this  time,  have  been  mor^ 
favourable  than  when  he  was  driven  from  his  father  s 
door;  for  he  was  considered  exceedingly  fortunate, 
and  raised  beyond  his  just  expectations,  in  marrying 
a  person  who,  had  she  outlived  her  parents,  would 
have  been  entitled  to  property  of  the  value  of  tu>entg 
pounds. 

An  incident  connected  with  his  first  wife's  death,, 
proves  how  relentless  were  his  persecutors  and 
slanderers.  Before  he  became  the  subject  of  those 
religious  convictions  wluch  so  influenced  his  future 
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life,  he  one  day,  in  a  festive  party,  obtained  pos- 
session of  a  handsome  snuff-box,  on  the  singular 
condition  of  paying  two  guineas  upon  the  birth  of  his 
first  child;  and  a  formal  instrument  to  that  effect 
being  drawn  up  and  executed,  was  witnessed  by  all 
the  company.  Ten  years  after  this  transaction,  his 
wife  dying  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  a  report  was 
industriously  circulated,  by  some  of  his  former 
companions,  that  he  had  poisoned  her  to  avoid 
paying  the  money.  So  willing,  too,  were  the 
public,  at  that  period,  to  believe  any  thing  to  the 
discredit  of  a  Methodist,  that  this  most  groundless 
and  injurious  allegation  was  very  extensively  cre- 
dited, and  years  elapsed  before  the  prejudice  excited 
against  its  blameless  subject  was  entirely  removed. 

That  the  religion  of  this  worthy  man  was  genuine, 
and  the  result  of  the  deepest  conviction,  i$  sufficiently 
evident,  from  the  firmness  with  which  he  maintained 
its  profession.  In  one  part  of  a  diary  which  he  kept, 
he  uses  these  words  :  ''  0  !  how  gladly  would  I  fly  into 
the  arms  of  death,  or  to  the  fiery  stake,  to  go  home  to 
Jesus  ! "  Yet,  though  undaunted  in  the  cause  of  that 
faith  which  he  had  espoused,  his  mental  powers  were 
not  above  the  ordinary  standard.  He  was  naturally 
timid  and  diffident ;  and,  without  referring  to  the 
grace  of  God,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  account 
for  the  decision  of  character  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  religious  course.  For  his  situation  in  life,  he, 
like  his  brother  and  sisters,  had  been  well  educated ; 
and,  at  a  time  when  the  art  of  writing  was  of  rarer 
attainment  than  in  the  present  day,  he  was  said  to 
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be  the  best  scribe  in  his  neighbourhood.  Among 
the  religious  society  with  which  he  was  connected, 
this  superior  education  gave  him  a  degree  of  influence 
which  his  personal  piety  confirmed  and  sustained. 
He  was  early  employed  as  a  religious  teacher,  both 
in  the  capacity  of  Class  Leader  and  Local  Preacher;* 
and  his  instructions  were  rendered  a  blessing  to 
many  souls. 

*  To  those  readers  who  are  UDacqaainted  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  Methodism,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  prirate 
meetings  for  religious  instmction  form  one  of  its  distinguishing 
features.  Usually  from  ten  to  twenty  individuals  of  the  society 
associate  in  what  is  called  a  'Class/  under  the  direction 
of  a  senior  member,  who  is  nominated  to  the  office  by  the 
superintending  minister.  This  person  is  the  '  Class^Leader/ 
The  individuals  under  his  charge  are  expected  to  meet 
together  once  a  week,  at  a  fixed  time  and  place;  and  it 
becomes  his  duty,  after  a  short  introductory  prayer,  to  ask 
each  such  questions,  and  give  such  advice,  as  he  thinks  will 
promote  personal  piety.  These  '  class  meetings'  are  generally 
limited  to  an  hour,  and  are  concluded,  as  they  are  begun, 
with  singing  and  prayer.  According  to  methodistic  discipline, 
every  member  of  the  Methodists'  society  must  belong  to  a  class ; 
and  every  class  must  be  visited  once  a  quarter  by  the  'Travel- 
ling Preacher,'  who,  after  satisfying  himself  of  the  fitness  of 
each  individual,  by  personal  inquiry,  gives  him  or  her  a  note 
or  ticket,  as  a  token  of  membership.  The  class-leaders  are 
themselves  subject  to  the  preachers'  frequent  supervision,  with 
reference  to  their  personal  conduct,  and  that  of  the  individuals 
committed  to  their  charge. 

Among  tlie  Methodists,  a  local  preacher  is  not  especially 
set  apart  for  the  ministerial  office,  so  as  to  devote  to  it  his 
whole  time  and  attention ;  but  is  employed  as  an  ocea$ional 
teacher,  on  the  sabbath.  His  labours  are  generally  confined 
to  the  circuit,  or  near  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where  he 
resides ;  and  as  he  is  supposed  to  follow  his  secular  occupa- 
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Thomasin^  his  second  wife,  the  mother  of  Samuel 
Drew^  he  married  in  1763.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Osborne.  Her  father  was  a  gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mevagissey>  where  her  paternal 
gprandfather  had  settled  rm  early  life  in  the  same 
business, — having  come  from  Somersetshire,  his 
native  county.  She,  also,  was  a  Methodist;  and 
though  she  died  of  consumption  before  her  son 
Samuel  was  ten  years  of  age,  he  describes  her,  from 
his  recollections,  as  a  woman  of  strong,  masculine 
understanding;  'of  courage  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  God,  which  nothing  could  damp;  and  ready  to 
brave  every  hardship  that  the  discharge  of  duty 
might  rehder  necessary.'  She  was,  indeed,  a  re- 
markable woman.  Bom  of  parents  who  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  procure  for  their  children  and 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  her  education  had 
been  greatly,  if  not  totally,  neglected.  When,  in 
early  womanhood,  her  heart  was  first  affected  by  the 
truths  of  religion,  through  the  preaching  of  Mr. 
Wesleyj  it  is  uncertain  whether  she  could  read,  and 
it  is  known  that  she  could  not  write.  She  applied 
all  the  energies  of  her  mind  to  overcome  these 
obstructions  to  knowledge;  and  it  is  said,  that  in 
both  reading  and  writing  she  was  entirely  self-taught 
Nor  was  it  the  mere  ability  to  read  and  write  that 
she  acquired.      The  specimen   of  her  penmanship 


tion,  he  receires  no  remuneration  for  his  ministerial  services. 
In  'some  circuits  the  local  preachers  pa^  their  own  unax'oid- 
able  travelling  expenses.  No  class  of  ministers  can  l>e  more 
disinterested  than  this. 
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which  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  seen,  is  appa- 
rently the  firm,  bold  character  of  a  practised  hand ; 
and  the  following  extract  from  a  manuscript  of  her  s 
proves  that  she  must  have  made  some  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  composition. 

"  '  Come  out  from  among  them^  and  be  ye  separate, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive 
you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be 
my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty/ 
—  Here  is  a  privilege  I.  would  not  barter  for  a 
world  ! — to  be  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Almighty,  the 
King  of  kings,  the  Omnipotent  God,  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe !  If  I  am  his  child,  adopted  into  his 
fsimily,  by  faith  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  all  his  attri- 
butes are  at  work  for  my  good.  His  grace  is  mine, 
his  wisdom  is  mine,  his  power  is  mine ;  for  he  is 
made  unto  me,  '  wisdom,  sanctification,  and  redemp- 
tion.'  He  hath  promised  that  '  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good,  to  them  that  love  him.*  His  cross 
is  mine,  his  crown  is  mine,  his  peace  is  mine,  his 
patience  is  mine,  his  heaven  is  mine.* 

''  *  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all 
things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen.' — Of  thee, 

0  eternal  Benefactor !   I  had  this  hand  with  which 

1  am  now  writing ;  thou  gavest  me  my  eyes,  to  look 
on  all  thy  wondrous  works ;  all  my  senses  are  thine  : 
assist  ioie,  O  Lord,  and  I  will  employ  them  to  thy 
glory.  As  I  have  heretofore  '  yielded  my  members 
instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin,'  so,  for  the 
time  to  come,  J  wiU  (through  thy  grace)  '  yield  my 
members  servants  to  righteousness  unto  holiness,' 
that  my  end  may  be  '  everlasting  life.'  What  small 
degree  of  knowledge  I  have  is  thine,  and  shall  be 
employed  for  thee.  What  learning  thou  hast  be- 
stowed on  me,  shall  not  henceforth  be  prostituted  to 
Satw,  as  it  has  in  times  past.  If  I  have  any  wisdom, 
it  is  thine,  and  shall  be  used  for  thee.  My  memory, 
O  Lord,  do  thou  sanctify ;  that  it  may  retain  nothing 
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but  what  shall  be  profitable  for  me^  and  help  me  on- 
ward in  the  way  to  thy  kingdom.  Thou  hast  given 
me  a  voice ;  and  to  sing  thy  praises  it  shall  be  devoted. 
All  that  I  have  and  am  is  thine.  Take  me,  O  Lord, 
body>  souL  and  spirit;  mould  me  into  thine  own 
glorious  likeness ;  make  me  '  a  vessel  to  honour,  meet 
.  for  the  Master  s  use ;'  and  then  appoint  me  labour, 
or  toil,  or  suflFering,  or  death,  if  it  seem  good  in  thy 
sight.  Only  give  me  strength  to  bear  it,  and  I  will 
gladly  '  take  up  my  cross  and  follow  thee.' 
.  '^  'To  you  that  believe  he  is  precious.' — Oh !  my 
eternal  Friend  and  Lover,  thou  art  precious  to  my 
soul !  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir !  the 
pearls  of  Ethiopia  cannot  equal  thee  in  my  esteem. 
Thou  art  that  wisdom  that  stood  by  God,  at  his  right 
hand,  when  he  made  the  world,  and  all  that  is 
therein.  O  !  make  me  a  possessor  of  thyself,  the 
only  true  wisdom,  the  life  divine,  the  pearl  of  great 
price ! 

"  *  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.* — 
Grant  me  this  portion,  O  my  God!  and  deny  me 
what  else  thou  pleasest.  I  appeal  to  thee,  that  I  bow 
not  my  knees  for  any  temporal  good  ;  I  desire  not  a 
J)ortion  with  the  great ;  I  only  ask  thy  grace  to  keep 
me  unspotted  from  the  world,  and  to  fit  and  prepare 
me  for  thy  kingdom.     Amen." 

Such  were  the  parents  of  Samuel  Drew.  His 
mother^s  abilities  he  appears  to  have  especially  in- 
herited : — in  the  other  children,  the  qualities  of  both 
father  and  mother  were  blended.  Their  piety,  not 
being  a  natural  property,  could  not  be  transmitted ; 
but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  the  children  were  made 
partakers  of  that  salvation  which  their  parents  so 
fully  experienced. 


SECTION    III. 

• 

Birth  of  Samuel  Drew — Poverty  of  ki$  parent i — Anecdotes 
of  his  childhood  —  His  education  —  His  Mother's  death  — 
Employed  at  a  ttamping  mill — Moral  debasement ^  and 
its  cause. 

In  a  solitaiy  cottage  in  the  parish  of  St.  Autstell,  and 
rather  more  than  a  mile  eastward  from  the  town* 
resided  the  pious  couple  whom  we  have  just  described. 
Their  dwelling  was  very  mean^  containing  a  single 
ground-room  and  two  bed-rooms ;  and  at  one  end  of  it 
was  a  mill,  used  to  break  lumps  of  ore,*  once  known 
by  the  name  of  Penhale's  mill,  but  no  longer  existing 
as  such,  having  been  converted,  several  years  since, 
into  a  habitation.  About  half  an  acre  of  enclosed 
ground  belonged  to  the  cottage,  with  which^  and  the 
pasturage  of  the  adjoining  common,  they  managed  to 
keep  a  cow.  In  this  residence  they  had  four  chil- 
dren. Their  second  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
was  bom  on  the  third  of  March,  1765,  and  baptized 
in  the  parish  church,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  the 
same  month,  by  the  name  of  Samuel.  Jabez,  the 
eldest,  who  was  two  years  SamueFs  senior,  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two ;  and  the  third  child,  Ephraim, 
in  infancy.      Thomasin,  the  youngest,  is  the  only 

•  Described  at  page  26. 
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rarvivor;  and  to  her  recollectionB  the  writer  is  ia* 
debted^  for  many  of  the  &cts  relating  to  her  brother's 
early  life. 

At  this  period,  the  father's  occupation  fluctuated 
between  that  of  husbandman,  and  what,  in  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire,  is  called,  *  streaming  for  tm :'  that 
is,  searching  the  soil  and  subsoil,  examining  the 
deposits  of  mountain  streams,  and  selecting,  by 
the  process  of  washing  and  pulverizing,  such  parts 
as  are  valuable.  By  diligence  and  care,  he  was 
enabled  to  lay  by  a  little  money ;  and  soon  after  the 
birth  of  the  youngest  child,  he  took  a  better  house, 
with  two  or  three  fields,  at  Femissick,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  old  habitation.  Here,  with  his  scanty 
capital,  he  procured  a  cart  and  hixrses,  and  with  them 
found  employment  as  a  carrier.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  a  venerable  Quaker,  whose  son 
had  lately  established  a  malthouse  and  brewery  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  being  engaged  by  the  latter 
to  carry  out  his  malt  and  beer,  was  fully  occupied. 
For  some  time,  the  business  in  this  establishment 
looked  veiy  imposing;  but  the  brewer  regjuding 
pleasure  more  than  traffic,  insolvency  soon  followed. 
Several  pounds  were  due  to  the  poor  carrier,  which 
could  not  be  obtained;  and  he  was  left,  without 
fodder  for  his  cattle,  or  food  for  his  children,  to  moun 
his  loss,  and  seek  for  himself  and  team  some  other 
employment. 

Although  the  parents  wer^  extremely  poor,  they 
made  every  efifort  to  give  their  children  a  li^e  edu- 
cation. For  a  while,  the  two  boys  were  sent  daily  to 
St.  Austell,  to  a  school,  where  the  charge  for  pupils 
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in  readhig  fmly,  was^  we  befieve,  a  penny  a  week. 
Jabee  todc  great  delight  in  learningt  and  in  a 
short  time  made  considerable  proficiency  in  writing 
and  arithmetic ;  but  Samuels  mind  seemed  to  have 
been  formed  in  a  different  mould.  Book  learning 
had  no  charms  for  him ;  and  he  was  more  disposed 
to  play  truant  than  attend  school.  With  this  dispo- 
sition^  he  was  not  likely  to  exeeL  had  the  c^portunity 
been  afforded  him.  Yet  he  frequently  exhibited  a 
considerable  degree  of  shrewdness  and  resolution, 
instances  of  which  are  yet  in  the  recollection  of 
those  who  knew  him  in  childhood. 

One  of  his  juvenile  performances^  related  by 
himself,  indicates,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  habit  of 
perseyerance.  It  had  not,  indeed*  the  character  of 
utility ;  but  of  that  he  was  then  too  young  to  judge. 
"  When  I  was  about  six  years  old,  I  felt  much  inter- 
ested in  the  different  parts  of  the  process  of  mining, 
and  was  very  ambitious  of  sinking  a  shaft.  I  pre- 
vailed  on  my  brother  and  another  boy  to  join  me,  and 
we  commenced  operations  somewhere  near  our  house. 
I,  though  the  youngest,  was  captain;  and  having 
procured  a  board  and  rope,  with  a  pick  and  shovel, 
one  drew  up  with  the  rope  what  the  others  dug 
out.  We  must  have  followed  our  task  a  consider- 
able time,  and  sunk  our  shaft  several  feet,  when  my 
father  put  an  end  to  our  mining  operations.  A  hand- 
ful of  earth  being  thrown  into  the  pit  while  I  was  at 
work,  I  could  not,  on  account  of  its  depth,  discover 
the  aggressor;  but  supposing  it  to  be  one  of  my 
comrades,  I  ordered  him  to  desist,  and,  on  its  being 
repeated,  I,  in  virtue  of  my  office  as  captain,  threat- 
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ened  him  with  correction*  To  my  great  mortifica- 
tion, my  father  then  discovered  himself,  ordered  me 
to  ascend,  pointed  ont  how  dangerous  the  pit  would 
be  to  the  cattle,  and,  as  a  punishment  for  our  clan- 
destine proceeding,  assigned  us  the  task  of  filling  it 
in  again."  ♦ 

Possessing  exuberant  animal  spirits,  Samuel 
often  annoyed  his  parents  by  his  pranks.  For  some 
mischief  which  he  had  done,  his  father  threatened 
him  with  punishment,  but  did  not  inform  him  when 
or  how  it  was  to  be  inflicted.  The  next  morning,  on 
going  to  school,  he  was  furnished  with  a  note  to  his 
master,  which,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  was  found  not 
to  have  been  delivered.  On  being  asked  what  he  had 
done  with  the  note,  he  confessed  that  he  had  destroyed . 
it,  because  he  suspected  it  to  contain  an  order  for 
punishment.  His  craftiness  was  not  always  so  in- 
noxious as  this.  At  one  time,  having  incurred  his 
fether's  displeasure,  he  was  threatened  with  chastise- 
ment ;  a  sentence  which,  when  once  passed,  he  knew 

*  Dr.  FraqkliQ,in  narrating  his  boj^ish  adventures,  alludes  to 
an  incident,  as  an  early  indication  of  the  same  valuable  quaUty 
of  perseverance,  and  that  disposition  to  promote  works  of 
public  utility,  which  so  remarkably  characterized  him  in  after 
life.  Finding  the  place  where  they  were  accustomed  to  take 
their  station  for  fishing  sometimes  inaccessible  at  flood-tide, 
he  prevailed  on  his  companions  to  join  hjm  in  constructing  a 
wharf;  and,  though  they  had  many  obstacles,  they  persevered, 
and  accomplished  their  object  'f  Yet,'*  he  remarks,  **  we  did 
it  at  the  expense  of  honesty ;  for  we  stole  our  materials,  which 
we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  restore;  —  not  exactly  com- 
prehending ihcn,  what  my  father  endeavoured  to  shew  us,  that 
utility  may  be  compromised  by  the  absence  of  justice." 
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was  sure  to  be  executed^  and  which  was  commonly 
inflicted  on  the  culprit  in  bed.  Apprehensive  of 
such  a  visits  Samuel  prevailed  on  his  unsuspecting 
brother  to  exchange  places  with  him  for  the  n^ht ; 
and  the  stripes  were  thus  transferred  from  the  guilty 
to  the  innocent. 

By  his  vivacious  disposition^  he  seemed  altogether 
unfitted  to  receive  instruction  through  the  ordinary 
channel.  This  his  invaluable  mother  soon  perceived^ 
and^  therefore^  took  him  under  her  own  charge. 
From  her^  principally,  he  acquired  the  ability  to  read, 
and  to  her  emd  his  brother  he  was  indebted  for  the 
little  knowledge  of  writing  which  he  attained  in 
childhood. 

But  there  was  a  more  important  species  of  instruc- 
tion which  this  excellent  woman  was  anxious  to  com- 
municate to  her  children.  Their  moral  cultivation 
she  justly  regarded  as  of  higher  moment  than  even  the 
most  necessary  parts  of  human  learning,  especially 
in  the  early  dawning  of  reason.  Scientific  knowledge 
may  be  more  or  less  advantageous  in  after  life, 
according  to  situation  and  circumstances;  but  all 
men  are  responsible  as  moral  agents ;  and  it  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  duty  to  God  and  man, 
whether  they  have  the  means  of  imparting  other 
instruction  or  not.  The  knowledge  that  relates  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life  may  be  forgotten : — correct 
principles,  once  infused  into  the  mind,  and  clearly 
apprehended  there,  can  never  be  eradicated.  They 
pfiay  be  neglected, —  they  may  be  perverted ;  but  the 
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coiHcioiisnees  of  tbeir  truth  will  remain:  for  the 
judgment  recognizes,  and  the  conscience  approves, 
what  the  will  too  often  disavows*  The  deeds  of  some 
plants  retain  their  vital  principle  to  an  unknown 
period.  For  years  they  may  remain  hnried  in  the 
soil,  at  a  depth  un&vourahle  to  vegetation,  and  shew 
no  sign  of  vitality  or  cormption.  But  let  them  be 
placed  within  the  influence  of  fertilizing  showers 
and  the  solar  rays, —  their  germinating  power  will 
be  called  forth,  and  they  will  presently  spring  up  into 
light  and  life. 

With  what  success  the  labours  of  Mr.  Drew's  mother 
were  attended,  was  not  immediately,  nor  for  many 
years,  seen ;  but  when  her  son  attained  to  manhood, 
the  fruits  of  her  teaching  became  evident.  How  deep 
was  the  impression  made  on  his  mind  at  the  tender 
age  in  which  she  became  his  teacher,  careless  and 
thoughtless  as  he  seemed  to  be,  will  best  appear  in 
the  intense  feeling  with  which  his  recollections  of 
her  were  always  imbued. 

"  I  well  remember,*'  he  said,  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  decease,  "  in  my  early  days,  when  my  mother  was 
f^ive,  that  she  invariably  took  my  brother  and  me  by 
the  hand^  and  led  us  to  the  house  of  prayer.  Her 
kind  advice  and  instruction  were  unremitting ;  and 
pven  when  death  had  closed  her  eyes  in  darkness,  the 
impression  remained  long  upon  my  mind,  and  I 
sighed  for  a  companion  to  accompany  me  thidier. 
On  one  occasion,  I  well  recollect,  we  were  returning 
from  the  chapel,  at  St.  Austell,  on  a  bright  and 
beautiful  starlight  night,  when  my  mother  pointed 
put  the  stars  as  the  work  of  an  Almighty  Parent,  to 
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whom  we  were  indebted  for  every  blesBing.     Struck 
with  her  represeatation,  I  felt  a  de^ee  of  gratitude 
and  adoration  which  no  language  could  expreaa^v 
and  through  nearly  all  the  night  enjoyed  ineffable 
nq[»tare." 

It  was  the  will  of  a  mysterious  Provideneei  in 
October^  1774«  to  remove  this  afifectionate  parent,  by 
consumption,  lErom  her  sorrowing  family.  She  was 
then,  according  to  a  memorandum  of  her  husband^ 
about  forty.four  years  of  age,  and  her  son  Samuel 
nine,*  Though  of  a  rude  and  reckless  disposition, 
he  was  not  without  experiencing  the  utmost  anguish 
at  his  mother's  death.  His  sensations  on  this  event 
he  seems  never  to  have  forgotten ;  and  in  his  first 
metrical  attempt  which  now  exists,  the  poignancy  of 
grief  found  a  vent. 

''  These  eyes  bave  seen  a  tender  mother  torn 
From  three  smaU  babes  she  left  behind  to  mourn. 
One  infant  son  retired  from  life  before ; 
Next  followed  she,  whose  loss  I  now  deplore. 
This  throbbing  breast  has  heaved  the  heartfelt  sigh. 
And  breathed  afflictions  where  her  ashes  lie. 
Relentless  death  I  to  rob  my  yoonger  years 
Of  soft  indnlgence  and  a  mother's  cares ; 
Just  bronght  to  life,  tben  left  without  a  guide, 
To  wade  through  time,  and  grapple  with  the  tide ! 


•  Mr.  D.  once  said  to  a  friend, "  When  we  were  following  my 
amther  to  the  grave,  I  well  reoellect  a  woman  observiag  as  we 
passed, '  Poor  little  things !  they  little  know  the  Ipsa  they  have 
sustained.'"  This  shews  how  deeply  minute  circumstances, 
relative  to  his  bereavement,  were  impressed  on  his  childish 
memory. 
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Several  years  after  composing  the  preceding  lines, 
he  saySj  in  a  letter  to  a  literary  gentleman^  who 
had  kindly  interested  himself  in  his  wel&re^  and 
wished  to  know  the  history  of  his  early  life>  ''  On 
visiting  my  mother's  grave>  with  one  of  my  children, 
I  wrote  the  following.  The  first  couplet  is  supposed 
to  be  spoken  by  the  child. 

"  *  Why  looks  my  father  on  that  lettered  stone,* 
And  seems  to  sigh  with  sorrows  not  his  own?' 
'That  stone»  my  dear,  conceals  from  human  eyes 
The  peacefnl  mansion  where  my  mother  lies. 
Beneath  this  stone  (my  infant,  do  not  weep !) 
The  shrivelled  muscles  of  my  mother  sleep ; 
And  soon,  my  habe,  the  awful  hoar  must  be 
When  thy  sad  soul  will  heave  a  sigh  for  me. 
And  say,  with  grief,  amidst  thy  sister's  cries, 
*  Beneath  this  stone  our  lifeless  parent  lies  J 
Should'st  thou,  my  dear,  survive  thy  father's  doom. 
And  wander  pensive  near  his  silent  tomb. 
Think  iky  survivors  will  perform  for  thee^ 
What  /do  ROic,  and  thou  wilt  then^  for  me.'" 

'*  *  Stone  is  a  mere  poetical  figure.  My  mother's  grave  has  no  such  orna- 
meat.  My  father's  circumstances  would  not  allow  it,  if  he  bad  been  in- 
clined to  erect  one. —  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  art,  and  the 
orderly  methods  of  cofaiposition.  I  wrote  these  lines  from  the  impnlsct  of 
my  own  feelings  and  the  dictates  of  nature.'* 

That  one  who,  like  this  pious  female,  had  lived 
the  life,  would  'die  the  death,  of  the  righteous,' 
every  reader  will  naturally  anticipate.  Her  trust  in 
the  atonement  was  -firm  —  the  evidence  of  her  ac- 
ceptance clear — her  death  triumphant.  She  departed 
this  life  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  leaving  to  her 
children,  as  a  legacy,  her  christian  example. 
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Bather  more  than  a  year  before  the  mother's  death, 
the  parents  found  it  necessary  to  take  their  boys  from 
schooL  that,  by  manual  labour,  they  might  assist  in 
their  own  maintenance;  Jabez  helped  his  fSatthar 
in  their  little  farm,  and  Samuel  was  employed  at  a 
neighbouring  stamping  mill^  probably  that  attached 
to  the  house  where  he  first  drew  breath. 

For  Cornish  readers  it  is  needless  to  describe  the 
process  of  cleansing  tin  ores ;  but  for  others,  a  few 
words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary. 

The  mineral,  as  it  is  found  below  the  surface>  is 
imbedded  in,  or  combined  wi1h«  other  substances 
of  no  value ;  the  proportion  of  reiuse  far  exceeding 
the  ore.  The  stony  mass  in  which  it  is  commonly 
lodged,  when  broken  by  hammers  to  a  convenient 
size,  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  stamping  mill, 
where  it  is  pulverized.  This  machine  is  of  very 
simple  construction.  Heavy  iron  weights^  termed 
stamp-heads,  are  attached  to  perpendicular  beams  of 
wood,  which  are  kept  in  their  position  by  a  strong 
frame.  These  beams  are  lifted  successively  by  the 
revolution  of  a  water  wheel ;  and  by  their  weight, 
and  the  momentum  of  their  fall,  the  substance  below 
is  reduced  to  powder.  The  pulverized  material  'is 
then  carried  by  a  small  stream  of  water  into  shallow 
pits  prepared  for  its  reception,  where  the  gravity  of 
the  mineral  causes  it  to  sink,  while  the  sandy  parti* 
cles  pass  off  with  the  stream.  This,  however,  does 
not  produce  a  sufficient  separation.  Children  are 
employed  to  stir  up  the  deposit  in  the  pits,  and  keep 
it  in  agitation,  until  this  part  of  the  separating  process 
is  complete.     These  pits  are  called  buddle9 ;  and 
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they  give  name  to  tbe  oeeupation  of  the  child^n 
who  kbonr  at  them. 

At  the  tender  age  of  eighty  Samuel  Drew  began 
to  work  b6  a  hadAe  h^.  For  his  services^  his  father 
was  to  receive  three  half-pence  a  day ;  but  when  the 
wages  of  eight  weeks  had  accumulated  in  the  hands 
of  the  employer,  he  became  insolvent,  and  the  poor 
boy's  first  earnings  were  lost.  The  mill  being  now 
occupied  by  another  person,  the  wages  were  raised  to 
two-pence  a  day,  the  highest  sum  Samuel  realized  in 
that  employment,  though  he  continued  to  work  at  it 
more  than  two  years. 

*'  I  well  remember,"  he  once  said,  "  how  much  I 
and  the  other  boys  were  elated  at  this  advance  of 
wages.  Not  that  we  were  personally  benefited,  afi 
our  friends  received  the  money;  but  it  added,  in 
thought,  to  our  importance.  One  of  my  companions, 
very  little  older  than  myself,  lived  with  an  aunt,  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  parents,  had  kindly  brought  him 
up.  The  additional  halfpenny  a  day  so  elevated  him 
in  his  own  opinion,  that  he  very  gravely  went  home, 
and  gave  his  aunt  notice,  that,  as  soon  as  his  wages 
became  due,  he  should  seek  new  lodgings,  and  board 
himself.  By  the  timely  application  of  the  rod,  she 
cimvinced  him  that  the  season  of  independence  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  and  he  returned  to  his  labour  rather 
crest-fall^.  For  myself,  my  ambition  prompted  me 
to  aspire  to  the  rack  (another  part  of  the  refining 
^ocess),  but  to  that  dignity  I  never  was  promoted." 
Associated  in  this  occupation  with  wicked  children* 
he  suffered  by  the  perdicious  influence  of  their  con- 
versaticm  and  example.     While  his  mother  lived,  she 
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laboured  to  counteract  the  moral  conti^on  to  whieb 
she  saw  her  child  thus  nnavoidably  exposed;  but. on 
her  death,  its  deterioratiiig  eflGects  receired  but  little 
check.  *'  It  may  be  adj^ed**"  observes  Mr.  Drew,  in 
a  short  sketch  of  his  early  life  which  he  dictated  to 
one  of  his  children  just  before  his  last  illness,  "  as 
my  &tber  was  a  serions  man,  why  did  he  not  step 
forth,  on  my  mother's  death,  to  suj^ly  her  place?  The 
reason  is  obvious^  though  by  no  means  satis&ctory. 
Being  employed  as  a  local  preacher,  among  the 
Methodists,  eveiy  Sunday  he  was  called  upon  to  fialfil 
his  appointments,  while  the  moral  and  religious 
culture  of  his  children  was  comparatively  neglected. 
This  system,  of  employing  persons  to  preach.,  on  the 
sabbath,  who  have  very  little  time  to  instruct  their 
families  during  the  week,  I  consider  to  be  a  serions  evil, 
and  one  that  needs  especial  correction.  Such  .being 
my  fisither's  case,  it  may  naturally  be.  suj^sed,  that 
any  serious  impressions  resulting  from  my  mother's 
instructions  socm  vanished.  I  had  no  one  to  take  me 
by  the  hand ;  and  wiA  precept  and  example  I  was 
pow,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted;' 

The  moral  injury  which  Mr.  Drew  thus  sus- 
tained^  he  has  more  than  once  pointed  out  in  the  case 
of  others.  That  Christians  are  to  love  their  neigh-- 
hours  as  themselves,  and  to  promote  their  welfare,  is 
unquestionable.  Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  he  who 
possesses  a  thorough  and  an  experimental  acquaint- 
ance with  the  truths  of  religion,  and  the  ability  of 
communicating  them  to  others,  should  embrace  the 
op]>ortunities  afforded  him  of  imparting  this  know^ 
ledge.     But  let  him  consider  well  what  these  oppor- 
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tanities  aie«  and  to  what  extent  his  dntj  to  the  public 
18  to  talce  precedence  of  that  which  he  owes  to  his 
immediate  connexions.  Let  him  remember^  that 
thejre  are  frequently  conflicting  duties,  the  relative 
claims' of  which  it  requires  much  thought,  and  much 
of  the  Divine  guidance,  satisfactorily  to  determine. 
Neither  should  he  forget  the  apostolic  declaration, 
'•  If  any  provide  not  for  his  owiu  and  specially  for 
those  of  his  own  houSQ,  (instruction  as  well  as  food 
and  raiment)  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel.'' 

The  proper  government  and  instruction  of  his 
family  is  a  Christian  parent's  first  duty,  and  can 
never  be  superseded.  A  conviction  that  this  duty 
is  imperative,  and  a  recollection  of  the  injury  he 
sustained  firom  his  fitther's  inattention  to  it,  led  Mr. 
Drew,  when  his  own  children  were  growing  up,  to 
refuse  any  appointment,  as  a  preacher,  that  would  not 
leave  him  every  third  sabbath  at  his  entire  disposal. 

The  evil  which  has  occasioned  these  remarks  we  do 
not  charge  on  the  Wesleyan  system  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  or  a  common  defect.  Yet  it  is  a  fiilse 
movement  to  which  this  part  of  the  machinery  of 
Methodism  is  liable,  without  the  constant  vigilance 
of  those  to  whom  its  direction  is  confided. 


SECTION  IV. 

SamuePs  temper  in  boyhood — Apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  — 
Harsh  nsage — Evil  habits  —  Anecdotes  and  incidents  — 
Absconds  from  kit  master^s  service — Cknuequeni  kmrdship$ 
— Returns  to  his  father^ s  house. 

The  happy  art  of  securing  the  attachment  of  his 
children^  and  governing  them  hy  affection^  Mr. 
Drew's  fether  appears  not  to  have  possessed.  He 
displayed  more  of  paternal  authority  than  parental 
love.  To  the  latter^  which  was  the  most  prominent 
feature  in  his  mother  s  character^  Samuel  had  always 
yielded ;  to  the  former  he  was  not  sufficiently  disposed 
to  submit.  Though  affectionate^  tender-hearted^  and 
generous^  where  a  similar  disposition  was  manifested 
towards  him>  he  not  unfrequently  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  against  his  fathers  government.  "  His 
mind/'  says  his  sister,  "  always  seemed  above  control; 
for  while  my  eldest  brother  and  I  trembled  at  our 
fathers  voice,  he  would  deride  our  weakness;  and 
more  than  once  has  said  to  us,  '  You  almost  worship 
father,  as  if  h^  were  a  little  deity.' "  To  this  fearless 
temper,  was  added  a  vein  of  sarcasm  unusual  in  one 
so  young.  Grieved  as  his  father  often  was,  at  his 
wayward  conduct,  the  lively  sallies  of  the  child 
amused  him ;  and  he  observed  one  day  to  his  other 
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children^  "That  boy>  ungovernable  as  he  is^  has 
more  sense  than  alt  of  us/' 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  his  wife^  Samuels 
father  had  an  elderly  widow^  named  Bate^  as  his 
housekeeper;  in  which  capacity  she  served  him 
faithfully,  and  was  very  attentive  to  the  children.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  widowhood  he  married  her;  and 
though,  as  a  servant,  the  children  and  she  were  on 
the  most  friendly  terms,  yet  into  the  station  of  mother 
and  mistress  they  seemed  to  think  her  an  intruder. 
Jabez,  the  elder,  refused  to  address  her  by  her  new 
appellation;  and  Samuel,  though  she  treated  them 
all  with  the  utmost  kindness,  contrived,  in  various 
ways,  to  shew  his  spleen.  About  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  some  female  acquaintances  visiting  her, 
Samuel  provided  himself  with  a  syringe  and  vessel 
of  water  secretly,  and  having  made  a  gimlet  hole 
through  the  partition  of  the  room,  he  discharged  his 
artillery  among  the  company  at  their  tea.  This  was 
more  than  his  mother-in-law  could  brook.  Though 
kind,  she  was  a  woman  of  violent  temper ;  and  this, 
added  to  other  annoyances  which  she  had  received 
from  him,  led  shortly  to  his  removal  from  his  father  s 
house. 

At  the  age  of  ten  years  and  a  half,  Samuel  Drew 
was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  named  Baker,  at 
Tr^rehan  mill,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Blazey,  and 
about  three  miles  from  St.  Austell  town.  His  term 
of  apprenticeship  was  nine  years;  but  he  did  not 
remain  till  its  expiration.     The  master's  house  was 
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delightfully  situated,  in  a  fertile  valley,  adjoining 
the  mansion  and  grounds  of  the  wealthy  family 
of  the  Carlyons.  It  was^  however,  too  secluded  a 
spot  for  husiness ;  and  a  hoy  of  uncultivated  mind 
has  little  taste  for  the  heautiful  or  the  picturesque. 
When  he  was  first  apprenticed,  his  father  lived  at 
Parr,  in  St.  Blazey  ;  but  removing  soon  after,  to  the 
tenement  of  Polpea,  in  Ty wardreath,  the  poor  lad's 
intercourse  vnth  his  relatives  was  suspended,  and  he 
felt  all  the  loneliness  of  his  situation. 

In  the  short  narrative  from  which  a  quotation  has 
already  been  made,  Mr.  Drew  says,  "  My  new  abode 
at  St.  Blazey,  and  new  engagements,  were  far  from 
being  pleasing.  To  any  of  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life  I  was  an  entire  stranger;  and  by 
every  member  of  the  fiaimily  was  viewed  as  an 
underling,  come  thither  to  subserve  their  vnshes,  or 
obey  their  mandates.  To  his  trade  of  shoemaker  my 
master  added  that  of  fitrmer.  He  had  a  few  acres  of 
gnmnd  under  his  care,  and  was  a  sober,  industrious 
man :  but,  unfortunately  for  me,  nearly  one  half  of 
my  time  was  taken  up  iu  agricultural  pursuits.  On 
this  account,  I  made  no  proficiency  in  my  business, 
and  felt  no  solicitude  to  rise  above  the  farmers'  boys 
with  whom  I  daily  associated.  While  in  this  place, 
I  suffered  many  hardships.  When,  afler  having 
been  in  the  fi^ds  all  day,  I  came  home  with  cold 
feet,  and  damp  and  dirty  stockings,  if  the  oven  had 
been  heated  during  the  day,  I  was  permitted  to  throw 
my  stockings  into  it,  that  they  might  dry  against  the 
foUowing  morning ;  but  frequently  have  I  had  to  put 
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them  on  in  precisely  the  same  state  in  which  I 
had  left  them  the  preceding  evening.  To  mend  my 
stockings  I  had  no  one ;  and  frequently  have  I  wept 
at  the  holes  which  I  could  not  conceal ;  though, 
when  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  stocking-needle 
and  some  worsted,  I  have  drawn  the  outlines  of  the 
hole  together,  and  made  what  I  thought  a  tolerahle 
job. 

**  During  my  apprenticeship,  many  bickerings  and 
unpleasant  occurrences  took  place.  Some  of  these 
preyed  with  so  much  severity  on  my  mind,  that 
several  times  I  had  determined  to  run  away,  and 
either  enlist  on  board  of  a  privateer,  or  a  man-of-war. 
A  kind  and  gracious  Providence,  however,  invariably 
defeated  my  purpose,  and  threw  unexpected  obstacles 
in  the  way,  at  the  moment  when  my  schemes  were 
apparently  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment. 

"  In  some  part  of  my  servitude,  a  few  numbers  of 
the  Weekly  Entertainer  were  brought  to  my  master's 
house.  This  little  publication,  which  was  then 
extensively  circulated  in  the  West  of  England,  con- 
tained  many  tales  and  anecdotes  which  greatly 
interested  me.  Into  the  narratives  of  adventures 
connected  with  the  then'  American  war,  I  entered 
with  all  the  zeal  of  a  partizan  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans.  The  history  of  Paul  Jones,  the  Serapis^ 
and  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  by  frequent  reading; 
and  daily  dwelling  upon  them  in  the  almost  solitary 
chamber  of  my  thoughts,  grew  up  into  a  lively  image 
in  my  fancy ;  and  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  join  myself 
to  a  pirate  ship ;  but  as  I  had  no  money,  and  scarcely 
any  clothes,  the  idea  and  scheme  were  vain.   Besides 
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these  Entertainers^  the  only  book  which  I  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  honse^  was  an  odd  number  of  the 
History  of  England^  about  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth.* With  the  reading  of  this  I  was  at  first 
mtich  pleased^  bnt  when,  by  frequent  perusal,  I  had 
nearly  learnt  it  by  heart,  it  became  monotonous,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  thrown  aside.  With  this  I 
lost  not  only  a  dutpasitUm  for  reading,  but  almost  an 
abUiiy  to  read.  The  clamour  of  my  companions  and 
others  engrossed  nearly  the  whole  of  my  attention, 
and,  so  tea  as  my  slender  means  would  allow,  carried 
me  onward  towards  the  vortex  of  dissipation. 

"  One  circumstance  I  must  not  omit  to  notice, 
during  this  period  of  my  life,  as  it  strikingly  marks 
the  superintending  providence  of  God.  I  was  sent 
one  day  to  a  neighbouring  common,  bordering  on  the 
sea-shore,  to  see  that  my  master  s  sheep  were  safe 
and  together.  Having  discharged  this  duty,  I  looked 
towards  the  sea,  which,  I  presume,  could  not  be  less 
than  two  hundred  feet  below  me.  I  saw  the  sea-birds 
busily  employed,  providing  for  their  young,  flying 
about  midway  between  the  sea  and  the  elevation  on 
which  I  stood,  when  I  was  seized  with  a  strange  reso- 
lution to  descend  the  cliff,  and  make  my  way  to  the 
place  where  they  had  built  their  nests.  It  was  a 
desperate  and  dangerous  attempt ;  but  I  determined 
to  persevere.  My  danger  increased  at  every  step ; 
and  at  length  I  found  that  a  projecting  rock  prohibited 
my  further  progress.      I  then  attempted  to  retreat; 

*  There  was  a  Bible  In  the  house ;  bat  to  the  reading  of 
this,  because  it  was  enjoined  npon  him  by  his  master  on 
dandajs,  he  seems  to  hare  contracted  a  dislike. 
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but  found  the  task  more  difficult  and  hazardonfi 
that  I  had  already  encountered.  I  was  now  perdied 
on  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  about  a  hundred  feet 
below  the  edge  of  the  diSt  and  nearly  the  same 
height  above  the  ocean  <  To  turn  myself  round  I 
found  to  be  impossible  t  there  was  no  hand  to  help, 
no  eye  to  pity^.  nd  voice  to  soothe^  My  spirits  b^gan 
to  foil.  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  inevitable 
destruction^  and  dreaded  the  moment  when  I  should 
be  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  rocks  below.  At 
length,  by  creeping  backward  about  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  at  a  step,  I  reached  a  nook  where  I  was  able 
to  turn,  and  happily  succeeded  in  escaping  the 
destruction  which  I  had  dreaded.'' 

The  hazards  into  which  his  adventurous  disposi- 
tion often  led  him,  are  well  remembered  by  one  of  tibe 
surviviug  companions  of  his  boyish  days*  *'  Though/ 
says  he,  ''  I  was  younger  than  long^egged  Sam>  as 
we  used  to  call  him,  I  frequently  went  out  with 
him;  and  the  horror  I  have  felt  at  the  dangerous 
places  in  which  he  and  some  of  the  big  boys  used 
to  go,  has  been  often  so  great  as  to  keep  me  from 
sleeping  at  night.  In  all  such  exploits  he  was  the 
leader.  He  seemed  to  fear  nothing,  and  care  for 
nobody ;  but  he  was  a  good-4empered  boy,  and  a 
favourite  with  us  all/' 

The  shrewdness  and  cunning  which  were  shewn 
in  his  early  childhood  were  called  into  exercise 
during  his  apprenticeship.  His  recollections  of 
harsh  treatment^  and  his  being  compelled  to  menial 
offices,  have  less  reference  to  his  master  than  his 
mistress.     She  was  disposed  to  make  him  a  'hewer 
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of  wood  and  drawer  of  wstar;'  and,  as  he  knew  re- 
ttonustnmce  would  be  imavailiiig^  he  hit  apon,  a  {urac- 
tical  argmnent.  It  was  remarked^  after  some  time, 
that  wheneyer  Samuel  was  sent  for  watar>  against 
Ms  inclination,  some  accident  was  sure  to  befiJ  the 
pitcher.  There  was,  at  all  times,  a  plausible  reason 
assigned*  so  as  to  avert  punishment;  but  the  true 
eaose  began  to  be  suspected;  and  his  mistress  at 
Id^h  judged  it  expedient  to  issue  a  standing  ord^, 
that  he  should  never  be  sent  for  water,  unless  he 
evinced  a  perfect  willingness  to  go* 

In  the  state  of  moral  debasement  in  which  he 
describes  himself  to  have  been,  during  his  apprentice- 
6hip»  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  contracted  many  of 
the  pernicious  habits  of  those  with  whom  he  mingled, 
orthatscmie  of  the  neighbouring  gardens  and  orchards 
were  reported  to  have  su£fered  from  the  looseness  of 
his  morals^  Though  he  generally  managed  to  evade 
detection  and  punishment,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that^  in  various  instances,  he  was  more  indebted 
to  adroitness  than  to  innocence.  Having  ventured 
one  day,  with  no  honest  intention,  into  the  Tregrehan 
grounds,  he  was  detected,  by  the  proprietor,  in  the  act 
of  trespass.  By  a  display  of  craftiness  and  agility, 
he  esci^d  instant  punishment ;  but  the  gentleman 
immediately  apprized  the  master,  that,  as  the  boy's 
depredations  had  become  notorious,  unless  measures 
were  taken  to  restrain  or  remove  him,  he,  as  a  magis- 
trate,  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  the  public  to  com- 
mit him  to  the  county  gaol ;  --*-  a  threat  which  was 
not  executed,  since  Samuel  very  shortly  removed 
himself* 
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Smuggling*  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Drew's  appreatiee- 
ship,  was  more  common  in  Cornwall  than  it  is  in  the 
present  day.  Very  few  esteemed  it  a  breach  of  moral 
duty;  and  to  engage  in  it  was  not  considered  dis- 
hononrable.  The  ingenuity  frequently  displayed,  in 
baffling  pursuit,  and  evading  detection,  gained  the 
applause  of  the  public,  who  regarded  the  officers  of 
the  revenue,  as  enemies  of  the  common  good.  This 
was  an  occupation  quite  congenial  with  Samuel's 
adventurous  spirit, .  and  it  pleased  his  excited  fimcy 
after  reading  '  Paul  Jones/  He  had  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  some  persons  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  assisting  smugglers ;  and,  without  his  master's 
knowledge  or  consent,  was  frequently  absent  on 
their  nocturnal  expeditions.  It  was  while  engaged 
in  a  smuggling  or  poaching  affair,  not  iar  from  his 
master's  house,  that  an  incident  occurred,  which  he 
frequently  related,  as  having  made  a  very  deep  im- 
pression on  his  memory. 

*'  There  were  several  of  us,  boys  and  men,  out  about 
twelve  o'clock,  on  a  bright  moonlight  night.  What 
we  were  engaged  about,  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber. I  think  we  were  poaching ;  but  it  was  some- 
thing that  would  not  bear  investigation.  The  party 
were  in  a  field,  adjoining  the  road  leading  fi^m 
my  master's  to  St.  Austell,  and  I  was  stationed 
outside  the  hedge,  to  watch  and  give  the  alarm«  if 
any  intruder  should  appear.  While  thus  occupied* 
I  heard  what  appeared  to  be  the  sound  of  a  horse, 
approaching  from  the  town,  and  I  gave  a  signal. 
My  companions  paused,  and  came  to  the  hedge  where 
I  was,  to  see  the  passenger.  They  looked  through  the 
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boshes^  and  I  drew  myself  close  to  the  hedge^  that 
I  might  not  be  observed.  The  somid  increased,  and 
llie  supposed  horseman  seemed  drawing  near.  The 
clatter  of  the  hoofs  became  more  and  more  distinct. 
We  all  looked  to  see  who  and  what  it  was  ;  and  I 
was  seized  with  a  strange,  indefinable  feeling  of 
dread,  when,  instead  of  a  horse^  there  appeared 
coming  towards  ns,  at  an  easy  pace,  but  with  the 
same  sound  which  first  caught  my  ear,  a  creature, 
about  the  height  of  a  large  dog.  It  went  close  by 
me;  and,  as  it  passed,  it  turned  upon  me  and  my 
companions  huge  fiery  eyes,  that  struck  terror  to  all 
our  hearts.  The  road  where  I  stood,  branched  off 
in  two  directions,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a  gate 
across.  Towards  this  gate  it  moved ;  and,  without 
any  apparent  obstruction,  went  on  at  its  regular 
trot,  which  we  heard  several  minutes  after  it  had 
disappeared.  Whatever  it  was,  it  put  an  end  to  our 
occupation,  and  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  home. 

''I  have  often  endeavoured,  in  later  years,  but 
without  success,  to  account,  on  natural  principles,  for 
what  I  then  heard  and  saw.  As  to  the  fact,  I  am 
sure  there  was  no  deception.  It  was  a  night  of 
tmusual  brightness,  occasioned  by  a  cloudless  ftiU 
moon.  How  many  of  us  were  together  I  do  not 
know,  nor  do  I  distinctly,  at  this  time,  recollect  who 
the  men  were.  Matthew  Pascoe,  one  of  my  mtimate 
boyish  acquaintances,  was  of  the  party ;  but  he  is 
dead,  and  so  probably  are  the  others.  The  creature 
was  unlike  any  animal  I  had  then  seen ;  but,  from  my 
present  recollections,  it  had  much  the  appearance  of  a 
bear,  with  a  dark,  shaggy  coat.    Had  it  not  been  for 
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the  unearthly  lustre  of  its  eyes>  and  its  pasfiingtbrdfog^ 
the  gate  as  it  didi  therd  would  be  no  reason  to  suppose 
it  any  thing  more  than  an  animaL  perhaps  esciqped 
from  some  menagerie*  That  it  did  pass  through  the 
gatej  without 'pause  or  hesitation^  I  am  perfectly  clear. 
Indeed^  we  dll  saw  it>  and  saw  that  the  gate  was  shol^ 
from  which  we  were  not  distant  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  yards.  The  bars  were  too  close  to  admit  the 
passage  of  an  animal  of  half  its  apparent  bulk ;  yet 
this  creature  went  throughj,  without  effort  or  yariatioii 
of  its  paee.  Whenever  I  have  read  the  passage  about 
the  'lubber  fiend>'  in  Milton's  L^ Allegro,  or  heaid 
the  description  given  of  the  '  brownicj'  in  the  l^endfi 
of  other  days^  I  have  always  identified  these  beings^ 
real  or  imaginary^  with  what  !>  on  this  occasion^ 
witnessed^ 

''How  such  a  beings  if  immaterial^  could  become 
an  object  of  sights  or  how  it  could  affect  my  organs 
of  hearing.  I  do  not  know>  and  it  is  folly  to  attempt 
to  account  for  a  supernatural  occurrence  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  science;,  for  could  we  succeed^  it 
would  be  no  longer  supernatural.  If  it  be  inquire^* 
for  what  purpose  such  a  creature  was  sent,  ox 
permitted  to  appear  to  us,  I  cannot  undertake  to 
answer.  With  reference  to  myself,  I  might  observct 
that  I  was  at  this  time  forming  acquaintances,  and 
contracting  habits,  of  the  most  pernicious  kind*  such 
as,  if  persevered  in,  might  have  brought  me  to  an 
untunely  and  a  disgraceful  end.  This  night's  adven- 
ture, though  it  produced  no  radical  chimge  in  my 
conduct,  was  not  forgotten.    It  prevented  me,  while 
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t  continued  with  my  master,  from  engaging  in  any 
fiirther  expeditions  of  the  kind ;  and  it  was  a  means 
of  withdrawing  me  from  the  company 7of  those  who 
were  leading  me  to  ruin*  In  many  circumstances  of 
my  past  life,  I  can  distinguish  the  kind  hand  of  God 
stretched  out  to  save  me,  as  '  a  brand  plucked  from 
the  burning ; '  and  this  appears  to  be  one.  Whether 
the  same  end  might  have  been  effected  by  ordinary 
agency,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Probably  it  might. 
But  then  other  objects  of  greater  importance  in  the 
moral  goyemment  of  God  might  have  remained 
unaccomplished, 

"  For  man  who  here  seems  principal  alone. 
Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  nnknown, 
Toaches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal : 
Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole." 

The  preceding  relation,  marked  as  being  Mr. 
Drew's  words,  was  made  by  him  to  the  writer,  a  few 
years  since,  on  the  very  spot  where  the  circumstance 
occurred.  The  narrative,  and  the  observations  upon 
it,  are  given,  as  far  as  memoiy  can  be  depended  on, 
without  variation  of  language ;  and,  ta  ensure  accu- 
racy, they  have  been  collated  with  the  recollections 
of  several  individuals  who  have  heard  Mr.  Drew's 
statement.  His  own  remarks  supersede  any  which 
we  might  be  tempted  to  offer  upon  this  singular 
occurrence.  We  live  in  an  era  of  the  world's  history 
in  which  the  arcana  of  nature  are  daily  laid  open ; 
and  yet 

**  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  onr  philosophy." 
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Although  it  is  sufficiently  apparent  that  Mr.  D.'s 
conduct  was  any  thing  but  blameless,  during  his 
apprenticeship,  yet  he  was,  to  quote  his  own  expres- 
sion, *^  like  a  toad  under  a  harrow ;"  and,  anudst  the 
utter  absents  of  that  reciprocity  of  kindness  and 
good-will  so  necessary  to  improvement,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  made  little  proficiency  in  his  business. 
He  felt  conscious,  at  the  outset,  that  his  master  and 
mistress  wished  to  degrade  by  him  the  most  menial 
offices :  —  his  shoulders  spumed  the  yoke ;  and  the 
indignities  offbred  him  furnished  a  constant  Source 
of  dissatisfaction. 

One  of  his  youthful  companions,  who  still  survivea 
him,  says,  "  I  believe  Sam  was  a  difficult  boy  to 
manage;  but  he  was  made  worse  by  the  treatment 
he  received.  I  was  once  in  the  shop,  when,  for  a 
very  small  offence,  his  master  struck  him  violently 
with  a  last,  and  maimed  him  for  a  time.  Such  us£^ 
only  made  him  sturdy,  and  caused  him  to  dislike  his 
master  and  his  work.''  The  result  was,  that,  when 
about  seventeen,  he  absconded.  The  circumstances 
are  thus  related  by  his  sister. 

''  At  the  time  my  brother  Samuel  was  an  appren- 
tice, my  father  was  chiefly  employed  in  what  was 
called  riding  Sherbame.  There  was  scarcely  a 
bookseller  at  that  time  in  Cornwall ;  and  the  only 
newspaper  known  among  the  common  people,  was 
the  Sherborne  Mercury,  published  weekly  by  Goadby 
and  Co.,  the  same  persons  that  issued  the  Weekly 
Entertainer.  The  papers  were  not  sent  by  post, 
but  by  private  messengers,  who  were  termed  Sher- 
borne men.     My  father  was  one  of  these.     Between 
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Plymoutli  wd  Penzance^  tliere  were  two  stages  on 
the  main  road^  each  about  Uaty  miles;  and  there 
were  branch  riders>  in  different  directions^  who  held 
a  regular  communication  with  each  othen  and  with 
the  establishment  in  Sherborne.  Their  business  was 
to  deliver  the  newspapiers^  Entertainers^  and  any 
bodss  that  had  been  ordered ;  to  collect  the  money> 
and  take  fresh  orders.  Almost  the  whole  county  of 
Cornwall  was  supplied  with  books  and  papers  in  this 
way.  My  father's  stage  was  from  St.  Austell  to 
Flymou^.  He  always  set  off  on  his  journey  early 
on  Monday  morning,  and  returned  on  Wednesday. 

'*  One  Monday  nighty  in.  Ihe  hay  season,  after  my 
mother-inJaw  and  I  were  in  bed»  my  father  being 
absent  on  his  journey,  we  were  awakened  by  my 
brother  SamueL  who  had  then  come  from  his  master'Sj 
in  St.  Blazey.  He  said  to  our  mother-in-law,  'I 
am  going  away,  and  want  some  money.  Will  you 
give  me  some?'  She  inquired  what  he  meant  by 
'  going  away/  and  whether  he  had  then  any  money 
about  him.  His  reply  was,  'I  am  going  to  run 
away.  I  have  now  sixteen  pence  h^lQ^^^y;  ^^d 
if  you  will  not  give  me  more,  I  will  go  with 
that,  and  never  return  to  my  masters  house/ 
She  felt  herself  in  a  dilemma.  To  refuse  appeared 
cruel;  and  to  comply  with  his  request  would  be 
assisting  him  to  do  wrong.  She  therefore  told  him, 
that  he  must  go  to  bed,  and  wait  his  father  s  return. 
But  his  resolution  was  fixed ;  for  though  we  con- 
cluded he  would  not  exequte  his  intentions  without 
farther  supplies,  when  morning  came,  he  was  gone. 
Knowing  his  resolute  temper,  and  that  he  had  more 
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than  once  threatened  to  enter  on  boaid  a  man-of-war, 
we  were  greatly  alarmed,  especially  as  my  &ther  was 
absent,  lest  he  should  take  some  dedsive  step  before 
any  thing  could  be  done  to  prevent  it.  We  sent 
messengers  about  the  neighbourhood,  but  could  get 
no  intelligence  of  him,  until  my  father  returned^ 
My  brothers  adventores,  after  leaving  our  house, 
I  have  heard  him  thus  describe. 

''When  I  came  to  Polpea,  to  ask  for  money,  I 
had  not  fully  determined  whither  to  go.  I  thought 
of  travelling  to  Plymouth,  to  seek  a  berth  on  board 
a  king's  ship.  Instead,  however,  of  taking  the 
short  road,  where  I  feared  my  father  might  fitll  in 
with  me,  I  went  on  towards  liskeard,  through  the 
night,  and  feeling  fatigued,  went  into  a  hay-field  and 
slept.  My  luggage  was  no  incumbrance;  as  the 
whole  of  my  property,  besides  the  clothes  I  wore,  was 
contained  ill  a  small  handkerchief.  Not  knowing 
how  long  I  should  have  to  depend  upon  my  slender 
stock  of  cash,  I  found  it  necessary  to  use  the 
most  rigid  economy.  Having  to  pass  over  either  a 
feny  or  toll-bridge,  for  which  I  had  to  pay  a  half- 
penny, feeling  my  present  sitoation,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  my  fiiture  prospects,  this  small  call  upon 
my  funds  distressed  me.  I  wept  as  I  went  on  my 
way ;  and,  even  to  the  present  time,  I  feel  a  pang 
when  I  recollect  the  circumstance.  The  exertion  of 
walking,  and  the  fresh  morning  air,  gave  me  a  keener 
appetite  than  I  thought  it  prudent  to  indulge.  I, 
however,  bought  a  penny  loaf,  at  the  first  place  I 
passed  where  bread  was  sold,  and,  with  a  hal^nny- 
worth  of  milk*  in  a  farmer's  house,  ate  half  of  my 
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loftf  for  breakfast.  In  passmg  through  liskeari  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  shoemaker's  shop,  in  the 
door  of  which  a  respectable  looking  man«  whom  I 
8U|^)06ed  to  be  the  master^  was  standing.  Without 
ttiy  intention  of  seeking  employment  in  this  place* 
I  asked  him  if  he  could- give  me  work ;  and  he*  taking 
compassion,  I  suppose*  on  my  sorry  appearance* 
promised  to  employ  me  the  next  morning.  Before 
I  could  go  to  work*  tools  were  necessary ;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  lay  out  a  shilling  on  these.  Dinner*  under 
such  circumstances*  was  out  of  the  question :  for 
suj^r  I  bought  another  halfpenny-worth  of  milk* 
ate  the  remainder  of  my  loaf*  and*  for  a  lodging* 
again  had  recourse  to  the  fields.  The  next  mom« 
ing  I  purchased  another  penny  loaf*  and  resumed 
my  labour.  My  employer  soon  found  that  I  was  a 
miserable  tool ;  yet  he  treated  me  kindly ;  and  his 
S€fa  took  me  beside  him  in  the  shop*  and  gave  me 
instruction.  I  had  now  but  one  penny  left ;  and 
this  I  wished  to  husband  till  my  labour  brought  a 
supply :  so  for  dinner*  I  tied  my  apron-string  tighter* 
and  went  on  with  my  work.  My  abstinence  sub- 
jected me  to  the  jeers  of  my  shopmates ;  thus  ren- 
dering the  pangs  of  hunger  doubly  bitter.  One  of 
them*  I  remember*  said  to  another*  'Where  does 
our  shopmate  dine  ?'  and  the  response  was*  '  Oh !  he 
always  dines  at  the  sign  of  the  mouth.'  Half  of  the 
penny  loaf  which  I  took  with  me  in  the  mornings  I 
had  allotted  for  my  supper ;  but*  before  night  came* 
I  had  pinched  it  nearly  all  away  in  mouthfuls*  through 
mere  hunger.  Very  reluctantly*  I  laid  out  my  last 
penny*  and*  with  no  enviable  feelings*  sought  my 
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former  lodging  in  the  open  air.  With  no  other 
breakfast  than  the  fragmentis  of  my  last  Ioaf«  I  again 
sat  down  to  work.  At  dinner  time,  looking,  no 
doubt,  very  much  famished,  my  master  kindly  said, 
*  If  you  wish,  I  will  let  you  have  a  little  money,  on 
account,* — an  offer  which  I  very  joyfully  accepted. 
This  was,  however,  my  last  day's  employment  here. 
Discovering  that  I  was  a  runaway  apprentice,  my 
new  master  dismissed  me,  with  a  recommendation  to 
return  to  the  old  one;  and  while  he  was  talking, 
my  brother  came  to  the  door,  with  a  horse,  to  take 
me  home. 

Samuel's  place  of  abode  was  ascertained  by  his 
friends,  through  what  would  ordinarily  be  termed 
mere  accident.  As  his  father  passed  a  toll-gate,  on 
his  return  from  Plymouth,  the  name  '  Drew,*  uttered 
by  a  person  in  conversation  with  the  gate-keeper, 
caught  his  ear.  He  knew  nothing,  then,  of  his 
son's  absence ;  but,  few  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
being  so  called,  he  was  led  to  make  some  inquiry  of 
the  speaker,  who  informed  him,  that  a  young  shoe- 
maker, named  Drew,  was  then  working  in  liskeard. 
When,  on  arriving  home,  he  learnt  that  Samuel  was 
gone,  he  inmiediately  identified  him  with  the  'young 
shoemaker,'  and  despatched  his  eldest  son  Jabez  in 
pursuit. 

Upon  receiving  a  positive  assurance,  that  he 
was  not  to  go  back  to  his  former  master,  Samuel 
returned  with  his  brother,  to  his  father's  house, 
at  Polpea.  Compensation  being  made  his  master, 
his  indenture  was  cancelled,  ai^  he  remained  at 
Polpea  about  four  months,  either  working  at 
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hasineBB,  or  aesistii^  his  &tli^  and  broUier  on  tte 
fiurm. 

The  goiding  and  ovet-niling  hand  of  Protidenee  in 
the  events  of  his  early  life,  Mr.  Drew,  in  after  years, 
was  accustomed  to  trace  with  feelings  of  graiefol 
adoration.  To  his  children,  and  those  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercouirse,  ht  wonld 
point  out,  as  connected  with  the  period  we  have  been 
describing,  and  in  his  more  mature  years,  occasions 
on  which  his  future  destiny  quivered  in  the  beam,  and 
apparently  trivial  circumstances  were  the  means  of 
rescuing  him  from  destruction,  and  opening  before 
him  a  more  honourable  career.  He  would  thus  lead 
them  to  reflect  on  the  moral  government  of  Grod,  and 
His  watchful  guardianship,  as  extending  even  to  the 
'  unjust'  and '  unthankful ;'  shewing  them,  that»  how- 
ever we  may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  '  devices 
and  desires  of  our  hearts,'  He  does  not  cease,  though 
by  methods  unperceived,  to  direct,  to  influence,  or  to 
restrain;  and  that 

"  There  is  a  Providence  that  shapes  our  ends, 
RoQgh-hew  them  as  we  wQI." 

Hay  not  this  Divine  direction  be  traced,  in  the 
circumiBtances  which  mark  his  flight  to  liskeard? 
If^  instead  of  pausing  there,  he  had  followed  up 
his  intention  of  going  to  Plymouth,  the  state  of  his 
finances  would,  in  all  probability,  have  led  him  to 
enter  the  king's  service  before  his  friends  could  have 
interfered.  It  was  then  a  time  of  war  ;  and  had  he 
taken  his  intended  step,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  become  a  subject  for  the  biographer.    The 
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haidfihipe  he  ^dured  taught  him  an  important  lesson. 
He  found  that  the  romance  of  life,  which  his  ima* 
gination  had  depicted^  was  sorrowfully  contrasted  by 
its  reality;  that  the  evils  over  which  he  hadhroodedL 
while  an  apprentice,  were  inferior  to  those  to  which 
he  had  voluntarily  exposed  himself;  and  that  the 
freedom  for  which  he  had  sighed  was  more  hurden* 
some  than  his  chains. 

Under  the  protection  of  his  father's  root  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  may,  for  a  season,  remain^ 
while  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  his  imme« 
diate  relatives. 


SECTION   V. 

UU  Brothet^M  character  —  Family  aneedaie$ — Hi$  Bi$te9^9 
strong  affection  for  him — Her  remarkable  deliverance  from 
danger, 

PoLPEA^  the  residence  of  Samuers  &ther,  was  at 
this  time  a  spot  of  remarkable  beauty.  Its  acres 
though  few^  were  fertile ;  and  the  humble  dwelling 
was  half  hidden  by  a  productive  orchard.  Situated 
in  a  sheltered  recess^  at  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  a  spacious  bay^  to  which  the  parish  of  St.  Austell 
(whose  shores  it  chiefly  washes)  has  given  a  name ; 
commanding  a  view  of  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Parr^  since  &llen  into  decay,  but  again  rising  into 
importance  as  a  harbour,  few  spots  in  Cornwall 
exceeded  it,  for  picturesque  scenery  and  quiet  love- 
liness. By  unremitting  industry,  and  the  good 
management  of  his  wife,  the  father  had  freed  himself 
from  the  difficulties  with  which,  in  early  life,  he  had 
to  struggle ;  and«  though  not  exempt  from  the  neces- 
sity of  daily  labour,  he  wafi  now  placed,  by  a  kind 
Providence,  above  the  pressure  of  want.  In  the  cour 
eerns  of  his  &rm,  he  was  assisted  by  his  elder  son 
Jabez,  whose  disposition  presented  a  remarkable  con<!' 
trast  to  that  of  his  brother.  While  Samuel,  by  his 
daring  and  adventurous  spirit,  was  often  running  into 
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danger,  and  caodng  his  paient  much  anxiety,  Jabee 
exhibited  so  much  fondness  for  reading  and  study, 
that  his  fether  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  chide 
him  for  indulging  in  these  employments,  to  the  negleet 
of  his  ordinary  occupations.    Every  leisure  hour,  and 
frequently  hours  which  should  have  been  allotted  to 
repose,  he  devoted  to  such  literary  pursuits  as  his 
circumstances  enabled  him  to  follow.     The  Weekly 
Entertainer,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  as 
a  means  of  stimulating  persons  in  humble  life  to 
mental  ex^cise,  consisted  partly  of  questions  pro- 
posed, and  relies  given,  on  various  subjects,  by  cor* 
nsigmidents.    Enigmas,  mathematical  queries,  and 
metrical  compositions,  also  found  place  in  Ae  paih- 
l^>ation ;    and  in  each  of  these  d/q^rtments,  Jabes 
Drew  was  a  regular  and  an  acceptable  contributor. 
He  also  wrote  many  poetical  pieces,  which  never 
appeared  in  print.    His  sister  says,  "  I  remember 
having  seen  in  my  eldest  brother's  room  a  great  many 
books,  of  which  I  then  knew  not  the  use;  axki,  he 
was  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  the  house  of 
a  gentleman,  who  kept  a  boarding  school  not  fkr 
from  us ;  where  he  often  remained  till  past  midn]ght> 
indulging  his  thirst  for  knowledge."   By  many  of  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  that  neighbourhood  he  was 
known,  and  highly  esteen^ed,  as  a  young  man  of  at* 
tainments  beyond  hijs  station.    In  a  suhseguent  page, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  his  death  was  a  prime  cause  of 
his  brotiher  Samuel's  conversion. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  fether's  time 
was  partly  occupied  in  conveying  the  Sherborne 
newspapers,  and  other  publications  sent  into  Com- 
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tor  fiur  oanyiii^  tlie  msil  httbrnrnk  8t.  Awtiil  and 
BoihBm,  la  this*  Hie  ddest  Mn  was  eDmacnly 
aaqplagrad*  aiid  Samad^  dnriBg  his  tmq^iary  nA^ 
dmee  widi  hk  ftthars  aoeaaioMlly  mdered  hm 
aaBiatanee.  Once,  white  he  wag  an  apfmntiocu  hk 
hmther  beii^  ill,  he  waa  called  on  to  peilann  the 
duty*  Hia  adventare,  on  that  oeeaaion,  he  thaa 
leleted  to  a  Mend. 

^^  At  one  time,  in  the  depth  ci  winter,  I  waa  faai* 
rowed  to  si^y  my  biotber'a  plaee,  in  eanylng  tha 
wufil;  apd  I  had  to  ttaTol  in  the  darkneaa  of  nig^^ 
thwugh  froBt  and  anew,  a  dreary  jonmey^  oat  and 
heoae,  oi  more  than  tw«aty  mike.  Being  orer« 
fowefed  with  fttigue,  I  fell  adeep  on  the  horae'a 
neck,  and  when  I  awoke,  diaeoveied  that  I  had  loat 
my  hat.  The  wind  waa  keen  and  pieieing»  and  I  waa 
hittorty  eold.  I  sUq^M  ^^^  horae»  and  endeayomed 
to  find  out  where  I  was :  but  it  was  so  dark  that  I 
eoold  searedy  distinguish  the  hedges  aa  each  side  of 
the  Mad;  and  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  how 
kmg  I  had  been  asleep,  or  how  &r  I  had  trntelled, 
I  then  dismounted,  and  looked  around  for  my  hat; 
hot  seeing  nothing  of  it,  I  tamed  back,  leading  the 
hoiae»  determined  tofind  it,  if  possible;  for  the  loss 
of  a  hat  was  to  me  a  matter  of  serious  consequence ; 
and  my  anxiety  was  increased  by  the  consideration, 
that  if  it  ware  not  recoyered,  I  should  probabfy 
have  to  wait  a  long  while  for  another.  Shiyering 
with  cdd,  I  pnnnted  my  solitary  way#  scmttniring 
the  road  at  eyery  step,  until  I  had  walked  about  two 
miles^  a«d  waa  on  the  point  of  giying  up  the  search. 
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wbai  I  eame  to  a  xeGeinng  hoim»  where  I  ouglii  lo 
barre  dettveiad  a  packet  of  hMerft,  but  Imd  pMsed  it 
whM  asleep*  To  diis  {dMe  tlie  ptettvoaBy  ome 
aboat  one  o^elodi  in  ike  -mondDg^  and  it  was  eaa- 
tomary  to  leare  a  window  unfiuitened,  except  hf  a 
laige  etoBe  oatade^  tiiat  the  finnily  might  not  be 
diatnrbed  at  so  nnfieasonable  an  hoar.  I  imme. 
diately  pot  my  letter-bag  through  the  window,  and 
hairing  replaced  the  stone,  was  turning  round  to  my 
bois^  when  I  perceived  my  hat  lying  cloee  to  my 
iwt.  I  suppose,  Ihat  l^e  horse,  knowing  the  place, 
must  have  stopped  at  the  window,  for  me  to  deliver 
my  charge ;  but,  having  waited  until  his  patience  was 
exhaurted,  had  pursned  his  way  to  the  nest  place. 
My  hat  must  have  been  shaken  off  by  his  impatient 
movements,  or  endeavours  to  awaken  me :  but  how 
long  he  waited,  I  cannot  tell.  Though  blind,  that 
horae  had  more  sense,  and  needed  less  guidance,  flMui 
any  one  I  ever  rode." 

By  all  the  family  this  sagacious  and  valuable 
animal  was  much  prized ;  but  Samuel's  father  fi^ 
for  it  an  especial  regard ;  and  the  attachment  between 
the  master  and  his  feithful  servant  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, mutual.  Many  years  before,  the  poor  beast,  in 
a  wretched  condition,  firom  starvation  and  ill  usage, 
was  turned  out  on  a  common  to  die.  The  owner 
willingly  sold  it  for  little  more  than  the  value  of  the 
skin ;  and  his  new  possessor,  having,  by  care  and 
kindness,  restored  it  to  strength,  soon  found  that  he 
had  made  a  most  advantageous  bargain.  For  more 
than  twenty  years,  he  and  his  blitid  companion  tra- 
velled the  road  together ;  and  many  were  the  proofr 
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off  kfrittteOqpBBoe  aai  attMdHMBL  After  llie  koiM 
wu  pwfc  labow;  it  mm  k^  in  the  Oidwid*  and 
attended  vith  sfaaosl  pwentel  cue.  Lirttedy  it  IimI 
beeeme  unalile  to  hite  tlie  gxaea;  ftnd  tlie  old  warn 
regidaily  fod  it  wiUi  bread  .aodced  in  milk.  ''  I 
TCBoember,''  saystke  pieaent  mrviTor  oi  die  fionily; 
''that  when  tke  sagaciGas  creature  would,  early  in 
tke  mannaag,  pat  his  head  ov«r  the  oichaid  railings 
tovrazds  his  master's  bed-room,  and  give  its  nsnal 
Dsai^,  my  firther  would  jomp  out  of  bed*  open  the 
wiadow,  and  call  to  the  horse^  a^ying,  f  My  poor  old 
f^ow>  I  will  be  with  thee  soon.'  ^d  when  tht 
animal  died,  he  wpnld  not  allpw  its  skin  pr  shoes  tp 
he  taken  ^;  but  had  the  eancase  bnnad  entiie/' 

3%e  road  hy  whidi  the  old  Mr.  Drew  was 
liccnstomed  to  trarel,  to  and  from  Plymouth,  passed 
along  a  very  daiigerous  pl?u^,  known  l^y  the  name  of 
Bittern  Chfiis;  where,  finr  about  half  a  mile,  a  few 
filse  steps  might  cause  the  travell^  to  be  dashed  in 
pieces  on  the  rpcks,  or  plunge  him,  from  a  dizzy 
height,  intp  the  svsges  c^f  the  fpaming  peesn.  Hers, 
0a  his  retnm  from  Blymonth,  he  was  onee  assaulted 
by  two  horsemen,  who  commanded  him  to  deliver 
his  moa^y•  His  horse  being  heavily  laden,  escape 
was  hopeless ;  yet  he  resisted  theic  d^nand.  Upon 
this*  one  d  the  mi^  presented  a  pistol,  threatening 
to  shoot  and  throw  him  over  the  cliff;  and  both  of 
them,  laying  hold  of  hinw  i^ttempted  to  execute  the 
laMor  part  of  the  threats  He  caHed  for  help;  and 
the  sound  of  approaching  horses  caused  the  robbers, 
before  they  had  executed  their  intention,  to  gallop 
«|ff  by  a  crosa  road.    Presently,  two  young  men,  who 
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hai  kettd  hit  cry;  cmm  w^  imi  kaniiig  horn  be 
hmk  be»  aitedtedb»  utged  lini^  by  wwf  of  amtMl 
j^Mteotioou  to  tarn,  aad  aooonqpsay  UmB  to  Ply* 
nmth.  TioA  lie  deeliafid,  bemg  not  fiur  fnm  Lsmu 
Ids  Qraal  restiiig^piaee.  His  hofse^  liowefCT>  was 
nosfliiig ;  and  be  fiBued»  ilntt»  being  bliiid*  it  mi^bt 
bave  fiiUen  over  tbe  dift  doling  thfe  aaiiBe  with  Us 
MBiilhTits.  He  s«u|^  for  it  for  mine  tim^  in  Tain ; 
wben^  eaOmg  it  kdidly  by  namci  be  wbb  aaswend  bg^ 
its  weteeme  neigb,  and  foUoivttg  tbe  domd,  tonmA 
tbe  careful  animal  seeurely  lodged  in  a  recesa  of 
tbe  foad>  wbither  it  bad  iintinctiTely  letieated.* 


*  After  the  goed  bimi  had  been  tkns  in  jeojpnfiff  he,  st  Um 
itteonuaeiidtiioH  of  hm^hmSLy,  prooved  a  VewtsmMmod  di9§, 
to  be  the  eompantoB  of  his  jonrnejs;  for  arms  ke  would  aot 
carry.  Of  this  dog,  and  a  smaller  one  that  had  been  bred 
in  the  honse,  Mr.  Drew  nsed  to  relate  the  fi^wing^siogidar 
etoryw  llw'olioiiiMlaaeeoecnyrdlwhilelie  waelhn^lifivat 
Po^pea,  and  waa  wilneMad  by  hiinBol& 

**  Onr  dairy  was  under  a  room  which  was  used  occasionally 
as  a  bam  and  apple-chamber ,  into  which  the  fowls  sometimes 
feond  thMT  way,  and,  in  seratohing  ammig  Uie  eimf^  seaCtered 
ttie  dwl  en  tbe  pans  of  milk  below,  to  thie^  gieai  aaaeyaaee  «f 
my  mother-in-law.  In  this^  a  favourite  cock  of  hen  was  the 
chief  transgressor.  One  day,  in  harvest,  she  went  into  the  dairy» 
lbttow«d  by  the  little  dog;  and  finding  dust  again  thrown  on 
ker  nilk-*paai,  the  exdaimed,  ^  I  wish  that  t>oak  wMa.iiM&' 
Nai  long  after,  she  being  with  us  in  the  hanr^t  fiiBld»  we 
observed  the  little  dog  dragging  along  the  cock,  just  killed, 
which,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  laid  at  my  mother-in-law's 
feet  She  was  dreadfdly  ekasperated  at  the  literal  ftilffment 
of  her  kai^  uttered  widi«  and,  miehiag  a  stiofc  tnm  Urn 
hedges  altomptod  to  give  tbe  bmklesa  dpf  a  healings  The  dq(, 
seeing  the  reception  he  was  likely  to  meet  with»  where  he 
expeetcd  tnarks  of  approbation,  left  the  bird,  and  ran  off;  she 
brandishing  her  sti^,  and  saying,  in  a  bad,  angry  toae. 
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B«tifem  SnHtd  nd  Mb  mtm;  Aon  tfn,  Iran  ail 
eAljr dftfte^  avery  stMog altadungnt^  tvfaich,  innfcMJI 
of  Abainirtuig  m  Uienf  wimoed  to  aMttarity^  ad 
when  -tiMor  distinct  cmMxioiui  eaiMd  «  Mptfstin 

IBMr0BC9> 
**  Ctamr  wUk  4Mr  nvwOi*  aai  iiimiiifcia'i  villi  tfcthr  ilrriilli  '* 

With  Mm>  almost  the  lut  objwt  tf  his  solidtadfe 
wMj  tke  welltoe  of  that  'dMkr  wnmi^  wko  had 
bwiie  ynHk  him  the  haidm  and  heat  of  the  dqri' 
and  her  emliest  anxiety  appeavs  to  have  been  for  llie 


^111  pay  thoe  for  this  by  and  by.'  In  the  evening,  she  wm 
aboat  to  pnt  her  threat  into  execntion,  when  she  found  the 
little  dog  eitMished  in  a  eomer  of  Ae  mmMi,  aad  the  httgB 
MB  iitMiilii^,  Mnra  it  BadeiTwmig  to  fidfil  her  iaitiiliia, 
by  ifst  drifing  off  the  laige  dog,  be  gave  her  plainly  to  nnder- 
stand,  that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  relinquisli  his  post 
She  then  sought  to  get  at  the  small  dog  behiad  the  other ;  bat 
a»  Oreatening  gestare  aad  leteer  gfowl  of  th»  lasge  we 
aaiieientfy  iadieated  that  the  aMeaipt  weoM  be  aot  a  IMfe 
perihras*  The  resoU  was,  that  she  was  obliged  to  abandon 
her  design.  In  killing  the  cock,  I  can  scarcely  think  that 
the  uog  mdentood  Ae  praeise  import  of  my  step^meifaef^ 
wfak,  aa  hii  imiaadiate  onnlloii  af  it  waald  seam  taaaplir. 
The  cock  was  a  more  recent  favourite,  and  had  received  some 
attentions  which  had  previously  been  bestowed  upon  himself. 
This,  I  think,  bad  ted  him  to  entertain  a  feellhg  of  hostility 
io^*e  hu4^  wUek  bo  dM  act  pteanaie  to  fadal|e>  nail  mjr 
moAar'a  toaa  end  IMtoaer  iadiaate*  that  the  eeck  was  ao 
longer  under  her  protection.  In  the  power  of  communicating 
with  each  other,  which  these  dogs  evidently  possessed,  and 
wMoii,  la  some  instances,  has  been  displayed  by  etiier  species 
of  aaiflnhir  a  fimd^  saaais  to  bo  davelepad,  of  wfaieb  we  know 
aery  little.  Oa  tba  whole»  I  never  remember  to  have  met  with 
a  case  in  which,  to  human  appearance,  there  was  a  nearer 
approach  to  moral  perception,  than  in  that  of  my  father's  two 
dig».* 
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k^pfmess  of  liun»  wkom  Bht  uaed  to  ealL  '  W  dear 
Sammy.'  Toong  as  she  was^  at  the  period  we  now 
leooid,  not  fourteen  years  of  age,  she  fdt  most  aeutdy 
on  his  account ;  and  knowing  hhn  to  be  a  rude  and 
thoogfadess  boy,  who  was  prone  to  make  a  jest  ci 
serions  things,  she  crfken  prayed,  that  God  would  save 
her  brother  Samuel.  ''One  night,*'  she  observes, 
''I  was  thinkmg  about  him  in  bed,  and  praying  for 
him,  when  I  Ml  asle^,  and  my  yonng  mind  received 
great  comfwt  fixnn  a  dream*  I  thought  I  was  in  the 
garden  with  my  brother,  mourning  ovw  his  state. 
While  in  this  situation,  some  one  informed  me,  that 
Samuel  must  lay  himself  down  by  the  hedge,  and  if 
I  saw  the  sun  shine  on  him,  he  would  be  saved* 
He  lay  down,  as  I  thou^t,  and  remained  a  loi^  tine 
enveloped  in  shade.  At  lengthy  the  sun  shone  upon 
him  in  its  brightness,  and  caused  me  to  rejoice  with 
oceeding  joy."  She  felt  assured,  btam  tihis  tini« 
that  he  would  not  'taste  the  bitter  pains  of  eternal 
death;'  and,  though  some  years  elapsed  before  her 
brother  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  he  eventually 
became  her  meet  valued  preceptor  in  the  ways  of 
righteousness. 

Of  this  beloved  relative,  little  can  be  said.  For 
wheve  praise  would  give  pain,  truth  must  reoMon 
silent.  We  cannot  however,  refrain  from  noticing, 
that,  besides  their  natural  affection,  there  existed 
betwemi  Mr.  Drew  and  herself  a  true  cqngraiali^ 
of  sentiment.  Possessed  of  a  disdipiiBed  midiarMindt- 
ing,  refined  sensibilities^  and  unaffected  piety,  she 
was  the  constant  object  of  her  brother  s  affection ; 
and  he  seldom  indulged  in  the  remembrance  of 
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skier,  but  he  eoneloded  by  rtpeal&iig,  witib  mudi 

'*  Eull  iiimj  ^flower  b  boni  to  Unsh  nmoen^ 
And  waBto  its  sweelneM  on  the  desert  air." 

The  reader  will  wish  no  apolc^  for  the  insertion  of 
the  fdlowing  remaileable  deUyeranoe  from  danger, 
of  which  she  was  the  subject. 

*'  I  think/  she  relates,  ''it  was  some  time  hi  the 
month  of  November,  1796,  when  I  was  about  twenty* 
five  yeacs  of  i^,  that  I  met  with  the  following  occur- 
rence. I  had  been  at  St.  Austell,  and  was  returning 
to  my  father's  house,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. To  shorten  my  journey,  the  weather  being  cold 
and  boisterous,  I  crossed  a  river,  near  the  sea,  and 
travelled  over  a  sandy  beach.  This  was  the  usual 
route  when  the  tide  permitted;  but  at  its  further 
extremity  I  had  to  pass  under  a  cli£F,  which,  at  high 
water,  the  influx  of  the  waves  renders  dangerous, 
and  sometimes  impracticable/  On  approaching  this 
pkce,  I  found  that  the  tide  had  advanced  further 
than  I  had  anticipated;  yet,  thinking  myself  safe, 
being  within  half  a  mile  of  my  home,  I  entered  the 
water  without  any  apprehension ;  but  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded &r,  before  I  found  it  much  deeper  than  I 
eaipected. 

"  Having  discovered  my  error,  the  cliff  being  on 
my  left  hand,  and  the  turbulent  sea  on  my  right, 
I  endeavoured  to  turn  my  horse,  and  retreat;  but, 
in  doing  this,  the  poor  animal  fell  over  a  projecting 
rock.  By  this  fall,  I  was  thrown  from  him  on  the 
side  next  the  sea,  and,  in  an  instant,  was  buried 
in  the  waves.    I,  however,  retained  my  senses,  and. 


«MIM  «f  my  dmgnra  h^ld  ftit  by  tbe  \»me»  whidu 
after  some  stroggling*  dxew  me  safely  on  the  beadu 

''But  altluNigh  I  had  thas  fiur escaped  1^ Tiolenoe 
of  the  siuf^  my  situation  was  dreadfiiUy  insecure. 
I  Mw  found  wyMlf  hemmed  in  between  two  project- 
ing peinte>  with  scarcely  the  possibility  of  setting 
around  either.  The  tide  was  also  encroaching  rapidly 
on  iM>  and  thecliff  it  was  impossible  to  scale*  The 
wind,  whi^h  had  be^  blowing  in  an  ai^  manner. 

now  incNMed  its  finy.  Thu^derb€|^to^dli  ud 
the  viyid  li|^tmng»  gltwning  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  just  interrupted  the  surrp^nding  darkness,  to 
sh^w  me  the  horior  of  my  situation.  This  was 
aeaompanied  with  trwiendous  showers  of  haiL.  from 
the  yiolwoe  of  which  X  co^ld  &id  no  shelter.  Thue 
circumstanced.  I  made  a  desperate  effort  tq  remount 
my  borse^  lesolying  to  pass  one  of  the  projecting 
points^  as  my  only  chance  of  safety,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt ;  but  all  my  efforts  proved  unsuc^^essfuL  aad 
to  this  inability  it  is  probable  that  I  owe  my  life. 

"The  tide  gaining  fiwt  up^m  me.  the  poor  animal 
instinctively  mounted  a  rock ;  and  I.  with  diffieultf  ^ 
followed  the  example.  In  this  forlpm  condition^  I 
again  made  another  ineffectual  effort  to  remount, 
without  duly  considering  the  inevitable  destruction 
that  awaited  me.  in  case  I  had  succeeded. 

'*  The  waves,  urged  on  by  the  tempests  to  the  whole 
rigour  of  which  1 9tQod  eiEposed^  soon  told  me  that 
my  retreat  was  unsafe*  The  rock  on  which  myaetf 
and  horse  stood^  was  soon  covered  with  the  rising 
tide,  and  at  times,  we  were  so  nearly  overwhelmed, 
that  I  could  literally  say. '  Thy  waves  and  thy  bUlows 
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are  gone  over  me/  Snrroanded  thus  by  water,  my 
horse  made  another  desperate  effort,  and  happily 
gained  a  still  more  elevated  crag.  I  followed,  but 
with  considerable  difficulty ;  and*  as  all  further  as* 
cent  appeared  impracticable,  in  this  place  I  expected 
to  meet  my  &te. 

''Under  this  impression^  with  'but  a  step  betwerai 
me  and  death,'  I  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  the 
solemnities  and  near  approach  of  eternity,  into  which, 
perhaps;  a  few  minutes  might  hurry  my  disembodied 
spirit.  In  these  awful  moments,  I  can  truly  say, 
'  I  cried,  by  reason  of  mine  affliction,  unto  the  Lord, 
and  he  heard  me.*  In  the  midst  of  the  waters,  I 
knelt  on  a  rock,  and  commended  my  soul  to  Him  who 
hath  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  well  knowing 
that  he  was  able  to  say  to  the  turbulent  ocean, 
'  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  fhrther,  and  here 
shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed.'  At  one  time,  I 
felt  a  gleam  of  hope ;  but  this  was  speedily  destroyed 
by  the  increasing  waters,  which,  still  gaining  upon  us, 
wnvinced  me  that  the  tide  had  not  yet  reached  its 
height. 

"Conceiving  my  own  deliverance  to  be  scareely 
possible,  I  felt  anxious  for  the  escape  of  my  horse, 
and,  with  this  view,  endeavoured  to  disencumber  him 
of  the  bridle  and  sisiddle,  that,  in  attempting  to  swim, 
he  might  find  no  impediment  to  prevent  his  reaching 
the  shore.  But,  while  I  was  thus  engaged,  to  my 
utter  astonishment,  by  a  violent  exertion,  the  horse 
partially  ascended  another  crag,  so  as  to  keep  his 
head  above  the  water.  I  was  not  long  in  attempting 
a  similar  effort,  in  which  I  ha}^ily  succeeded.     This, 
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h0wever>  wm  our  last  nbmA;  for  jwt  <»¥4^  my  head 
prfljeeted  a  laige  sfadimig  Fwfc«  abov^  whit^  it  ^ras 
impo6siUe  to  ascend.  Here  I  «at  dowB^  with  a 
joknA  somewhat  copmpesed^  to  wait  the  event. 

^' After  jemaimng  in  this  sknation  ferMme  twe* 
I  began  to  hope  that  the  tide  had  reached  its  height; 
and  in  this  I  was  at  length  confirmed  by  the  light 
of  the  rising  moon,  which,  gleaming  on  the  rocks, 
shewed^  to  my  inexpressible  j<^^  that*  the  water  had 
actually  begun  to  subside.  I  was  now  convinoed# 
that  if  we  conld  retain  oiir  position  until  the  water 
had  retired,  and  I  could  sumve  the  cdd,  we  mi^ht 
both  be  preserved ;  but  this  was  exceedingly  doubtluL 
The  posture  in  whieh  my  horse  stood  was  nearly 
perpendicular;  and  I  was  cherished  by  the  warmth 
whieh  proceeded  fnsm  his  breathy  as  I  kept  his  head 
near  my  bosom,  and  d^ved  from  it  a  bene&  which 
expmenee  only  can  explain. 

''As  the  tide  retired,  and  the  mooai  rose,  I  dis- 
covered^  by  its  increasing  light,  to  what  a  fearful 
height  we  had  ascended;  and  that  to  descend  19 
safety  was  not  less  difficult,  than  the  means  of  ^sttxBg 
up  had  been  extraordinary.  This,  however,  was  at 
last  eflfected,  withont  any  material  accident.  On 
reaching  the  beach,  from  which  the  waves  had  now 
retired,  I  endeavoured  to  walk  towards  my  home,  but 
found  myself  so  benumbed*  that  I  was  unable ;  and 
my  voice  was  so  nearly  gon^  that  I  could  not  call 
for  help,  although  I  was  not  &r  from  my  father's 
house,  and  near  many  kind  neighbours,  who  wx>uld 
have  risked  itheir  Jives  to  render  me  assistance,  if  they 
had  known  of  my  situation. 
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''B&ng  unable  to  proceed^  I  seated  myself  upon  a 
rock^  and  expected^  from  the  intense  cold>  that  I 
mnst  perish^  although  I  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
tempest  and  the  drenching  of  the  waves.  How  loi^ 
I  remained  there^  I  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but, 
when  almost  reduced  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  I 
was  providentially  discovered  in  this  position,  by  my 
iiHier^s  servant,  who  had  been  sent  out  to  search  for 
me;  as,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  family  had 
anticipated  some  misfortune,  and  become  alarmed. 

«^I  had  been  in  the  water  about  three  or  four 
hours,  and  exposed  to  the  disasters  of  the  tempest 
from  about  five  in  the  evening  to  half  past  eleven  at 
night.  I  tiien  reached  my  comfortable  dweUiog  much 
exhausted,  but  to  the  great  joy  of  my  aieetkniate 
parent,  who,  I  doubt  not,  had  been  offering  up 
petitions  in  my  behalf  to  Him  who  hears  tjlie  prayers 
that  are  presetted  to  Him  in  sincerity. 

''For  this  preservation,  I  desire  to  thank  my  God; 
but  my  words  are  poor,  and  insufficient  for  this  pur* 
piose.  May  all  my  actions  praise  him,  and  may  my 
lengthened  life  be  devoted  to  his  glory  t" 


SECTION    VI. 

Samuel  u  employed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth  —  HtB 
character  at  that  titne  —  Pmrihus  mnmggUng  ad»enim€»  - 

< 

Having  remained  with  his  fatHer's  family  from  about 
Midsmnmery  1783^  until  the  auttkmn  of  the  same  year, 
a  situation  was  found  for  Samuel^  at  Millbrook^  on 
the  Cornish  side  of  the  estuaiy  of  the  Tamar.  To 
this  place  he  was  accompanied  by  his  father,  whoj 
fearing  he  might  still  be  disposed  to  indulge  his  love 
of  aflventure,  recommended  him  to  the  especial  charge 
of  his  employer,  a  respectable  man,  named  WiHiams. 
The  harbour  of  Hamoaze  exhibited  all  the  bustle 
incident  to  a  great  naval  station  in  time  of  war.  Of 
this,  Millbrook,  near  which  the  King's  brewery  at 
South  Down  is  situated,  partook.  These  things  had 
great  charms  for  Samuel.  Besides  the  novelty  of  the 
scene,  it  was  exactly  adapted  to  gratify  his  active  aad 
enterprising  disposition.  He  was  placed,  too,  in  a 
shop  where  there  were  many  persons  employed, 
and  where  business  was  done  in  a  more  skilfbl 
manner,  and  upon  a  more  extensive  scale,  than  he 
had  before  witnessed.  He  therefore  went  willii^^ 
to  work,  and  m  the  intervals,  sought  for  information 
respecting  surrounding  objects.  Being  now  cast' 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  was  compelled  to  exercise 
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industry  and  economy.  He  used  to  describe  himself 
as  '  a  wretched  tool  at  the.  tiade/  nnable,  in  ordinary 
hoars,  to  earn  more  than  aght  shillings  a  week.  On 
one  occasion,  when>  in  consequence  of  an  extraor<- 
dinary  pressure  of  business,  the  men  had  worked  many 
hours  a  day,  and  the  master  paid  him  half-A'^^uinea 
at  the  wedL's  end,  he  was  perfectly  astounded.  "  It 
was/  he  said,  "  a  coin  I  had  never  handled,  and  a 
sum  so  much  greater  than  I  had  ever  poMessed^  that 
I  scarcely  knew  how  to  bestow  it."  Of  his  domestic 
economy,  at  this  first  entrance  upon  life,  he  used 
frequently  to  quote  instances  in  later  years,  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  his  apprentices,  ser- 
vants, and  children;  telling  them,  that  Liskeard  was 
not  the  only  place  where  he  had '  tied  his  apron-string 
tighter  for  a  dinner.* 

Thrown  ioto  collision  with  many  shopmates,  and 
subject  to  their  jokes,  on  account  of  his  uncouth 
ajH^eaiance,  and  ignorance  of  business,  his  faculties 
were  roused  in  self-defence ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  he 
displayed  such  quickness  at  repartee,  as  to  gain  him 
tibe  geEuexal  rei^ct  of  his  comrades,  few  of  whom, 
dreading  his  wit,  chose  to  be  his  assailants.  His 
argumentative  powers,  too,  were  now  beginning  to 
develope  themselves,  upon  such  matters  as  were 
likely  ta  ei^age  the  attention  of  uneducated  m&- 
ehsnics.  "  I  very  well  remember,"  says  a  person 
who  was  tiaim  an  apprentice  in  the  same  shop,  ''that 
in  oux  dispute,  those  who  could  get  Sam  Drew  on 
their  side,  always  made  sure  of  victory ;  and  he  had 
so  much  good  humour  and  drollery,  that  we  all  liked 
him>  and  were  very  sony  when  he  went  away.'' 
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jkStar  having  been  about  a  y rar  in  MiUbaook^  wodc 
beosme  seanly,  and  he^  with  some  othen^  was  di»* 
diarged.  He  then  obtained  employment  in  the 
adljoining  town  of  Kiagsand  and  Cawsand.  Htm 
long  he  lemained  in  this  place  is  nncertahi;  bat 
while  heie^  he  was  accostomed  to  engage  in  odier 
than  inteUectnal  contests.  A  small  silver  horse^ 
won  by  him  as  the  pcize  of  victoiy  in  cudgel  playing 
was  kept  as  a  trophy>  nntil^  from  his  alteied  views  of 
such  matters^  he  became  ashamed  of  its  exhibitioii. 
We  may  mention^  too,  inddentally,  that  he  was  aa 
excellent  swimmer, — an  art  which  one  of  hisjavenik 
companions  says,  he  acquired,  while  an  a^ientieiQ* 
by  making  voyages  on  a  nuU-pond  in  a  long  washing 
tub,  or  tray,  which  frequently  upset. 

His  next  residence  was  at  Crafthole,  a  viUage 
about  six  miles  west  of  his  late  abode,  and  con- 
tiguous to  the  noted  smuggling  spot.  Port  WiinUe* 
Here  he  veiy  nearly  terminated  his  lile  and  ad- 
ventures. 

We  have  seen,  that,  during  his  apprenticeship,  he 
mere  than  once  joined  parties  who  were  engaged 
in  smuggling  transactions,  and  that  no  dsdionoar 
was  attached  to  the  occupation.  In  Eingsand  and 
Cawsand^  it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  seeret 
business  of  the  place ;  and,  from  his  propensity  to 
engage  in  any  exploit,  it  is  very  probable  that  while 
resident  there,  he  felt  no  refaictance  tolrad  his  assisi* 
ance  when  called  up^i.  Such  services  too,  were 
liberally  eompensated^  in  consideration  of  the  risk 
and  personal  exposure;  and  this  was  no  trifling 
inducement  to  a  youth  who  had  to  maintain  himself 
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upon  'eight  shillings  a  wedL.'  The  same  natural 
dispqsitiaa>  and  prospect  of  rewanL  rendered  him 
equally  willing  to  take  part  in  such  affairs  in  Ms 
nem  place  oi  abode^  where  also  the  few  inhabitants 
depended  chiefly  upon  smuggling  for  their  sub* 
fiistence. 

Port  Wrinkle^  which  Crafthole  adjoins^  lies  about 
tibe  middle  of  the  very  extensive  bay  reaching  from 
Looe  Island  to  the  Bame  Head.  It  is  little  more  than 
a  fissure  among  the  rocks  which  guard  the  long  line 
of  coast ;  and  being  exposed  to  the  uncontrolled  vio- 
lence of  the  prevailing  winds^  affords  a  very  precarious 
shelter.  Notice  was  given  throughout  Crafthole^  one 
evening,  about  the  month  of  December^  1784^  that 
a  vessel^  laden  with  contraband  goods^  was  on  the 
coasts  and  would  be  ready  that  night  to  discharge 
her  caigo.  At  nightfall^  Samuel  Drew^  with  the  rest 
€i  the  male  population/made  towards  the  port.  One 
party  remained  on  the  rocks,  to  make  signals,  and 
dispose  of  the  goods  when  landed;  the  other,  ei 
which  he  was  one,  manned  the  boats.  The  night 
was  intensely  dark ;  and  but  little  progress  had  been 
made  in  discharging  the  vessel's  cargo,  when  the  wind 
rooe,  with  a  heavy  sea.  To  prevent  their  vessel  from 
being  driven  on  the  rocks,  the  seamen  found  it  neces* 
sary  to  stand  off  from  the  port,  and  thus  increased  the 
hasard  of  the  boatmen*  Un&vourable  as  these  cir- 
cumstances were,  all  seemed  resolved  to  persevere ; 
and  several  trips  were  made  between  the  vessel  and 
the  shore.  The  wind  continuing  to  increase,  one  of 
tiie  men  belonging  to  the  boat  io  which  Samuel  sat 
had  his  hat  blown  (^,  and  in  striving  to  recover  it. 
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upset  the  boat,  and  three  of  the  men  were  imme- 
diately drowned.  Samuel  and  two  or  three  others 
clung  to  the  boat  for  a  considerable  time ;  but  finding 
that  it  was  drifting  from  the  port^  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  and  sustain  themselves  by  swimming. 
They  were  now  about  two  mUes  from  the  shore,  and 
the  darkness  prevented  them  from  ascertaining  its 
direction.  Samuel  had  given  himself  up  as  lost^ 
when  he  laid  hold  of  a  mass  of  floating  sea-weed^ 
which  afforded  him  a  temporary  support.  At  length 
he  approached  some  rocks  near  the  shore,  upon  which 
he  and  two  of  the  men,  the  only  survivors  of  seven, 
succeeded  in  getting;  but  they  were  so  benumbed 
with  cold,  and  so  much  exhausted  with  their  exertion 
in  swimming,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
they  could  maintain  their  position  against  the  force 
of  the  sea  which  sometimes  broke  over  them.  Their 
perilous  situation  was  not  imperceived  by  their  com- 
rades ;  yet  their  calls  for  help,  if  heard,  were  for  a 
long  time  disregarded.  When  the  vessel  had  delivered 
her  cargo,  and  put  to  sea,  a  boat  was  despatched  to 
take  them  off;  and  now,  finding  in  what  condition 
Samuel  and  his  wrecked  companions  were,  after  hav- 
ing been  three  hours  in  the  water,  and  half  of  that 
time  swimming  about,  the  others  endeavoured  to 
compensate,  by  a  show  of  kindness,  for  their  previous 
inhumanity.  life  being  nearly  extinct,  the  sufferers 
were  carried  to  a  neighbouring  farm  house,  and  the 
inmates  compelled  by  threats  to  admit  them.  A  fire 
was  kindled  on  the  hearth,  and  fresh  fisiggots  piled  on 
it,  while  the  half-dr«wned  men,  who  were  placed  in 
a  recess  of  the  chimney,  unable  to  relieve  themselves. 
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were  compelled  to  endure  the  excefisive  heat  which 
Uieir  i^gaonnt  cmnpftnions  thought  necessary  to  restore 
animatioii.  One  of  the  party >  too^  supposing  that 
fire  within  would  not  be  less  efficacious  than  fire 
without,  and  believing  brandy  to  be  a  universal 
remedy,  brought  a  k^  of  it  firom  the  cargo  landed^ 
and,  with  the  characteristic  recklessness  of  a  sailor 
and  a  smuggler^  knocking  in  the  head  with  a  hatchet^ 
presented  them  with  a  baw^id.  "  Whether/  observed 
Mr.  Drew,  on  relating  this  most  perilous  adventure, 
*'  we  drank  of  it>  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  certainly 
not  to  the  extent  recommended,  or  I  should  not  now 
be  alive  to  tell  the  tale*  My  first  sensation  was 
that  of  extreme  cold*.  Although  half-roasted,  it  was 
a  long  while  before  I  felt  the  fire,  though  its  ef- 
fects are  still  visible  on  my  legs;  which  were  burnt 
in  several  places.  The  wounds  continued  open  more 
than  two  years,  and  the  marks  I  shall  carry  to  my 
grave.  After  leaving  the  farm  house,  I  had  to  walk 
about  two  miles  through  deep  snow,  to  my  lodgings. 
When  I  think  of  the  complicated  perils  of  that  night, 
I  am  astonished  that  I  ever  survived  them/' 

On  hearing  of  his  son  s  narrow  escape  from  an 
untimely  death,  the  father,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
soul,  exclaimed, ''  Alas !  what  will  be  the  end  of  my 
poor  unhappy  boy  ?''  He  felt  extremely  desirous  of 
withdrawing  Samuel  frpm  a  neighbourhood  that 
offered,  him  so  many  inducements  to  run  into  danger, 
and  wished  to  place  Mm  where  he  would  be  under 
his  own  inspection,  or  that  of  his  friends.  Prose- 
cuting his  inquiries  with  this  view,  he  learnt,  that  a 
young  man,  who  had  lately  begun  business  as  a 
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in  SR; ;  AtdtfeU,  UrU  ftlWtt  t6  demoBW  slii 
making  also;  md  iMl  Mtfkiii|f  ^tj^biltibib UMitai^ 
Us  wiHinghess  tb  tmplbjf  SMiho^l  ftd  his  pciatipil  in 
that  departtnfent.  t&is  beiiif  what  the  pwent  wantiriU 
he  commiiniciited  With  M6  b^*,  and  JToiind  Utti  di9* 
posed  to  accede  to  tHu  propdiilieh;  SanitteL  1h»efittib 
after  spending  the  ChriiAihajl  ih  his  &tiber*8  honmif 
todt  up  his  residence  in  Bh  Atistell; 

Thus  fiur  we  hare  seeii  Samnel  Brew  as  the 
liyely.  seif-willed;  &totctahle  child;  as  the  wiU^ 
thoughtless;  fearless  boy;  as  tfa^  chcring^  resolute, 
toterprizing  youth ;  — exhlbitii^  in  these  siu^ces* 
sire  stages^  indications  of  that  mental  vigour  whidi 
Would  lead  its  possessor;  hewevier  citcumstaaiied) 
to  independence  of  thought  and  action.  Dehatwd 
by  his  parents*  poverty,  and  ids  own  £spo8itiOB» 
from  the  advantages  of  edncatian^  we  have  seen 
him  exposed,  almost  firom  in&ney,  to  haidsliip  ailA 
privation.  We  have  seen  him;  in  the  first  dawnhig 
of  reason,  after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in 
his  moral  duties  by  a  gifted  anfd  affectionate  mother; 
prematurely  deprived  of  her  precepts  and  her  ex- 
ample. Though  preserved,  by  her  limely  instnictiea 
and  the  general  decorum  of  his  firther's  house;  from 
prc^ne  languiige  and  gross  immorality,  yet,  for  want 
of  suitable  control,  we  have  Iseen  hitai  the  associate 
of  vicious  companions,  and  the  participator  of  iheit 
follies.  And  we  have  seen  hiih;  in  his  nrore  advanced 
growth,  still  unrestrained  by  parehlal  authoiity,  and 
destitute  of  any  cherished  tnofal  or  religious  feeSng, 
yielding  to  the  promptings  of  ab  adVenturot^  spirit. 


ad  hnof^  in  conseqiieoee,  to  liie  Teige  of  de- 


Heieaftar  he  will  appear  before  us  in  a  more 
mataned  stage  of  existence,  and  nnder  a  msn 
jj^eaaing  character^  Arrived  at  manhood,  we  shall 
find  him  awalfing  fiom  As  dream  of  life  to  its  reality, 
and  opening  his  eyes  to  reeeiTe  divine  illumination. 
Feeling  his  ignoianee  of  naturd  science,  and  of 
spiritual  things,  ^nd  resolving,  in  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  to  redeem  the  time,  and  retrieve  the 
past,  we  shall  fioid  him  putting  forth  his  energies,** 
fnpnoQntiag  the  pbs^les  of  fibfmfrt  ^F^?  I>P1^y« 
and  want  of  €!ili|catMB,-^  boldly  f  entering  |n((^  Ii^$nf4 
regions  of  ^ught,?— rising  to  #n  hp^upfih}^  statfffU 
in  ikeratoie,?^  §nd  acquiring  ji^  rei^vo.  fo  wl^t 
cfne  IS  such  a  c|M!fige  to  1^  atfributc^ }  Those 
wli»  peruse  this  aarratiye,  wpl,  we  ^hif^  p^  no 
4lAro^  m  ffcribiug  it  i^oljy  t^  the  gcpfce  qf  ^^ 
and  the  iipflpieace  of  his  Hdy  Spirit,  commnnjcatod 
fbmoi^  time  aton^eat  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Clyri^t* 


4€ 


So  Ljcklas  sunk  low,  but  moanted  high, 

Througla  Che  dear  might  of  Him  who  walked  the  warea.' 


SECTION  VII, 

• 

JfMoiiMiii  in  8i.  AmmUU-^Dt.  Adam  Clarke's  appwUm€i^ 
and  labours  there  —  Death  of  JabezDrew — Its  effect  on 
Samuel — He  becomes  decidedly  religious,  and  joi^s  the 
Methodists*  society. 

When  Samuel  Drew  went  to  reside  in  St,  Austell^ 
Wesley  an  Methodism  was  exciting  attention.  The 
rude  manners  of  the  population,  which  had  led  some 
to  call  Cornwall,  *'  West  Bstrbary/'  were  fast  yielding 
to  the  benign  influences  of  that  gospel,  which  had 
been  so  fSftithfuUy  and  zealously  promulgated  among 
its  inhabitants,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his 
coadjutors.*  The  '  reproach  of  the  cross*  had  not, 
however,  ceased.  To  become  a  member  of  the 
Methodists'  society,  subjected  the  individual  to  con- 

*  "  I  am  assured,''  jon  add,  **  that  Metbodism  has,  from 
its  first  rise  to  its  present  state  of  insoleot  boasting,  been  alarm- 
iDgly  iojurioas  to  the  community.''  This  is  a  most  pregnant 
falsehood.  It  has  been  amazingly  beneficial.  It  has  tamed 
the  wretched  heathens  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  thousands  of 
heathens  as  wretched,  in  the  collieries  all  over  the  kingdom, 
together  with  the  profligate  rabble  of  all  our  great  towns,  into 
sober,  serious,  professed,  and  practical  Christians.  And  I 
should  be  happy  to  see  my  own  parishioners  all  Methodists  at 
this  moment."  "  John  Whitaker.** 

[Polwhele's  Memoirs  of  Whitaker,  p.  141.] 
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tnmely^  and  sometimes  to  persecution ;  and  however 
willing  those  who  could  not  resist  the  evidence  of 
their  senses  might  be,  to  acknowledge  the  g^ieral 
henefit  which  had  accrued  to  Cornwall^  from  this 
kind  of  religious  teaching,  many  were  disposed  to 
regard  a  connexion  with  t^e  Methodists  as  a  proof  oi 
mental  imbecility. 

Although  St.  Austell  was  not  visited  by  Mr. 
Wesley,  on  his  first  journey  into  this  county,  it  was 
a  place  where  he  was  afterwards  favourably  received, 
and  attentively  heard.  Here,  about  the  year  1748, 
a  small  society  was  formed^  of  which  Mr.  Drew's 
parents  were  members.  In  the  in&ncy  of  this  society, 
its  services  were  held  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
private  dwellings ;  but,  when  it  increased  in  numbers 
and  influence,  and  its  ministers  had  begun  to  attract 
many  hearers,  an  effort  was  made  to  erect  a  house 
for  worship.  In  what  year  this  was  built  is  now 
unknown.  Its  dimensions  were  very  small,  adapted 
merely  to  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  people ; 
but  subsequently  it  was  enlarged,  and  a  gallery 
erected.  In  this  place  the  early  apostles  of  Metho- 
dism addressed  their  hearers,  until  the  year  1787; 
and  here  the  society  held  its  meetings  when  Mr. 
Drew  became  *  a  member.*  Through  the  respect- 
ability of  some  persons  who  had  joined  it,  and 
from  the  good  sense  of  the  inhabitants  generally, 
open  persecution  was  little  known ;  yet  those  who 
attended  the  Methodist  chapel  were  often  the  sub- 

*  Another  ohapel  was  erected  in  1787 ;  and  a  tbird,  sU^i 
^9re  apaciousy  was  ^ompletad  in  1828. 
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j^eto  of  polty  vmogmm*  B^t  this.  B^mying  aa 
omiatmaaee  from  th^  inflaential  inhatataiiUi,  w^b 
diaacrtimigd;  iMid  vsay  pcnoas  raspwtiUy  orcan^ 
atennd  in  life  ihaogltf  it  qo  disgrace  to  attend  die 
If  etiiadiat  ni»artry,  wJikli  aras  gfadaaUy  lafliag  into 
aotieai  wd  m^kipgit^  way  in  die  good  (vpvnaa  af  tbe 
pabUc. 

When  MfrtbadiMn  beoRm^  more  M\j  oigifniaed^  by 
the  subdivision  oi  the  kingdapi  into  circaita;  Corn- 
wall W9S  compmed  witbin  two  sach  dividons ;  and 
St.  Austell  WAS  made  the  central  staijouj  and  resideace 
of  the  j^eachers,  of  the  eastern  cixcuit.  In  1784*5, 
the  time  in  which  our  nwrative  now  {daces  as,  the 
appointed  piimsters  were  Meoiia.  Francis  Wrijg^, 
William  Chivdi,  and  Adua  Clarke,  each  of  whom 
is  gone  to  his  eternal  reward.  With  their  laboora, 
especially  those  of  the  latter,  (whose  name  is  kaown 
wherever  Protestant  Christianity  prevails,  and,  while 
science,  erudition^  piety  and  philaajtbropy  conunaad 
public  approbation,  wiU  never  be  forgotten),  tbia 
year  of  Samuel  Drew's  life,  is  most  intimately  aseo- 
dated. 

Next  to  the  personal  labours  of  Mr. Wesley,  nothiag 
contributed  so  much  to  give  aninq^ulse  to  Metbodiem 
in  St.  Austell,  and  to  extend  the  benefita  of  vital  ia» 
ligion  through  its  agency  there,  as  the  a^ptointnieiit 
to  this  circuit  of  Mr.  Clarke^  then  in  the  eariy  stage 
of  his  ^ninently  aisefid  ministry.  His  coUeegnes 
were  pious,  sealous,  ajid  acceptable  preachers;  but 
Mr.  Clarke's  juvenile  appearance  excited  public  cu- 
riosity, and  he  was  made  instrumental  to  the  salvation 
of  many  souls.    The  year  of  his  appointment  to  the 


9l  AflKtd  dimril  baeaite  m  on  la  it9  ImbUmj.  In 
iMtoetm  Kfith  otimr  riimiinilaiioes^  his  pnadiiiig 
WM  ihe  mmms  of  dhttiBg  A  dgnal  clMniige  m  Mr. 
Diew'i  (diameter.  Bm  reeeptum,  and  the  nafcUM 
&f  his  mifiisttyi  irem  thug  gn^hieaUy  described  by 
Mr.  D«  to  a  membtr  of  tbekte  Dr.  Claikd's  fiuaily. 

'^Thoi^  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attendii^  the 
Wesleyan  (&apd»  and,  as  fiv  as  religimi  oeci^iad  my 
ihoi^ts,  WBiB  an  Amkiian  in  sentimenl;  yet  I  had 
▼ery  little  serions  feeling*  and  no  intcntien  of  joining 
the  Methodist  body.    But  jnst  tiben  &  thin>  aetire 
stripling  eame  into  the  St.  Anstell  cireoit  as  a 
jtteaeher,  of  the  name  of  Adam  Cluke.    Him  I  iMHd 
with  goTprfee  and  attention.     I  followed  his  preachiag 
ivhenever  I  conld ;  and  so  did  a  mnhitode  of  othersi 
He  gave  us  nodogmas,  he  forced upcm  ns  nodoctrines; 
but  he  set  ns  a  thinking,  and  reasoning,  because  he 
titoi^t  and  teasimed  with  w  himself*    Crowds  fol* 
hiered  wherever  he  WMt ;  and  his  word,  spirit,  and 
eonduet,  WMe  severally  made  blessings  to  many,  while 
Mb  seal  was  the  wonder  and  proit  of  multitudes* 
His  seitnons  were  short,  numerous,  and  earnest ;  and, 
AMigh  yoimg,  and  looking  eyen  younger  than  he 
i^eiiBy  was,  yet  he  gained  and  maintained  an  influence 
and  fi^^>6iet  which  nobe  feh  afraid  or  ashamed  to  own. 
I  IreD  tebdHect  ^m  time,  when,  having  to  preach  in 
8t.  Aust^,  liie  crowd  was  so  great  that  he  could 
rntt  gM  &ito  the  dis|iel.     At  tiiat  time,  the  maleli 
and  fem^s  Bsk  on  of^Kisite  rides  of  the  howe ;  and, 
Ihat  on  whieh  %e  women  were  being  nearest  the 
streets  he  got  in  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  was 
borne  along  upon  their  hands  and  heads,  till,  without 
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touching  the  floor,  he  was  safely  landed  in  the  i«ilpit. 
An  elderly  memher  of  the  society  once  said  to  me, 
'When  I  saw  Adam  Clarke  enter  our  polpit  for  the 
first  time,  I  thought  within  myself.  Well,  what  does 
Mr.  Wesley  think  of  us,  to  send  us  such  a  boy  as  this  B 
but  when  I  heard. him  preach,  I  was  astonished ;  and 
heartily  g^ad  I  was  that  I  did  not  tell  my  thoughts,-  at 
iikBt  time,  to  any  other  person.'  During  Mr.  Clarke-s 
stay  in  St.  Austell,  which  was  only  one  year,  he 
added  my  sister  and  me,  and  many  others,  to  the 
Methodists'  society." 

The  fajct,  to  which  Mr.  Drew  alludes  in  the  last 
sentence,  being  too  important  in  his  personal  history 
to  be  passed  by  with  a  mere  intimation,  we  venture 
to  state  it  circumstantially.  It  is  closely  connected 
with  his  brothers  death,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow  in  his  sister  s  words.. 

''In  the  month  of  May,  1785,  not  long  after  my 
brother  Samuel  had  gone  to  work  in  St.  Austell^  my 
elder  brother  Jabez  was  taken  ill«  He  had  just  then 
completed  his  twenty*8econd  year.  It  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  only  a  violent  cold ;  but  it  terminated 
in  a  fever,  which  very  soon  proved  fatal.  He  resided 
with  my  fietther  at  Folpea,  and  I  had  been  for  some 
time  with  a  person  in  St.  Austell,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  needlework ;  but,  being  myself  unwell  a  little 
before  his  illness,  I  was  then  at  my  fother's  house. 
A  few  months  before,  Mr.  Wr^ley,  when  preaching 
at  Tywardreath,  in  the  ardour  of  his  zeal,  stre- 
nuously ui^ed  upon  the  congregation,  and  especially 
the  young,  the  expediency  of  joining  the  Methodists* 
society.    Several  young  men  were  indiiced,  apparently 


Hi$  brother's  death.  fS 

withoat  any  serious  feeling,  to  give  the  preacher  thm 
names,  as  disposed  to  follow  his  advice ;  and  among 
them  my  brother  Jabez.  They  soon  discontinued 
their  attendance,  and  some  of  them  made  what  they 
had  heard  at  class  meetings  a  matter  of  ridicule. 
My  brother  did  not  fall  into  this  error ;  for  he  had 
always  shewn  an  outward  respect  for  religion,  while 
Samuel  did  not  scruple  to  scoff  at  serious  things.* 
But,  Imowing  that  he  had  imbibed  too  much  of  the 
disposition  of  his  thoughtless  associates,  and  that  he 
was  far  from  such  a  state  of  conscious  acceptance 
with  God  as  he  felt  to  be  necessary  to  his  peace,  he 
experienced,  when  taken  iD,  great  mental  anxiety, 
and  soon,  the  most  bitter  anguish.  At  first  he  was 
not  considered  to  be  in  danger ;  but  within  a  week 
his  disease  assumed  a  more  malignant  character. 

"  In  this  stage  of  my  brother's  illness,  Mr.  Clarke 
was  introduced  to  him  by  his  sorrowful  parents ;  and 
he,  not  knowing  how  great  his  anguish  was,  and 
fearing  to  heal  the  wound  slightly,  probed  it  (as  my 
father  expressed  it)  a  little  too  deep.  The  agony  of 
his  mind  was  extreme.  All  hope  appeared  to  for- 
sake him ;  and  despair,  for  a  season,  seized  him  as  its 
prey.  Our  mother-in-law  being  herself  a  stranger  to 
personal  religion,  attributed  my  brother's  ang^sh 
wholly  to  Mr.  Clarke's  visit ;  and,  from  a  mistaken 
affection,  now  forbad  Mr.  C,  or  any  other  Methodist 

*  Either  on  this,  or  on  Bome  preTious  occasion,  Samnel  was 
preaent  at  one  of  these  Glaaa-meetings ;  and  whan  the  Leader 
addresaed  him  personally,  he,  with  his  aaaal  recklessness  and 
hardihood,  replied,  '*  This  may  be  your  day  of  examination, 
hot  it  is  not  my  day  of  confession.*' 
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''  How  Icng  be  r^xuqned  in  this  fear^di  coaditioii, 
I  4k>  iM^t  exactlj  raoollect.  My  W^er  aftenraxds  tdd 
OM,  thfft  h?  c^vld  aot  eadwe  to  •eater  his  sea's  apvt* 
neatv  siMsfa  luMTor  appeared  on  his  eonateBaiiee.  My 
ibth^  w0v3A  f^tiie  i&to  the  recesses  of  the  <»t:haid  to 
pqiur  art  bia  fKNiji  to  Qt)d ;  «ad  lre%uenily  was  he  sua- 
mfned  j^in  h«a  hp^eeeu  to  attend  opw  his  deflpairing 
ahild,  Oaa  day,  whea  thvia  mai^ns  ia  ptsj^:,  ha 
was  fial]^  to  cmM  iaataatly  to  Jabez.  Sapposiag 
hipi  to  he  either  dead  or  dyia^  with  feehags  wrought 
up  to  io^aae  i^ay,  he  weat  ipto  the  sick  chamber; 
whefa,  to  his  astoaishmeat  and  joy>  iaatead  of  hearing 
his  so^'s  gpoans*  aad  behdidiag  his  horror-atrickea 
visage,  he  saw  a  radiaat  saiile  illumiaatiag  his  pale 
coaateaaace>  and  was  reoeived  with  the  delightful 
aalutatiaa*  'Naw^  aiy  dear  fathar,  allis  well  j  I  have 
(m  the  waddiag  garmeat !  Bataia  thaaka  to  God* 
dear  &ther.    J  am  gdag  to  gloiy  I' 

'*  la  this  delightful  fimae  of  miad  my  brother  Jabea 
contivaed>  though  without  a  proqiect  of  recovery. 
Appreheadiag  his  eadtobeaaar,  he  wished  to  see  my 
brother  Samaal  aad  mysdf ;  (fcnr  I  had  returned  afaw 
days  before  to  St*  Austell);  and  a  messeager  was  sent 
to  fetch  vfi.  Uatil  this  time,  Samuel,  coatraiy  to  hia 
aatural  teadeiaefiis  of  dispositioa^  had  shewa  much 
iadiffereace  about  his  brothers  illaess.  Oae  day  a 
report  reached  me  that  Jabes  was  dead ;  aad  whea, 
averwhehaad  with  sorrow,  I  sou^t  Samnei  iaatead  of 
eviaciag  coacera^  he  ridiculed  my  grief,  sayiag  to  me. 


As  BRormiat's  bsath.  TSt 

'  Wky  Tammy,  wlltofs  *e  use  of  erying  ?  If  Jabes  m 
jfead^  he  must  be  bwled ;— that's*  afi  I  know  aboiit  it/ 
Howevefi  when  the  messenger  came  with  horaea  to 
fetehm,  his  manner  altered;  and- he  becuie  sofftma 
imct  thoi^htfiil.  Ify  feelings,  on  seeing  <iie  pale 
sod'  emaciated  hfat  happy  eonntenaneo'  of  my  ddeab 
hiother,  P  dl^  not  attempt  to  diraerihei  WiHi  hia 
trernhfing haaid^  &e  s<mte  to^ wipe  the  tears  fnmimj 
H^e,  saying, '  Jfy-dtesi^siBtei^  db  net  numm.  Wbetiwr 
I*  live  ordie,  I  am  tibe  Lofd^^.'  What  passed  at  the 
hrterview  between  my  hrotheis,  T  do  not  know.  I 
am  only  jndge  fram  its  eActs.  From  that  moment, 
Samnel*  l^eame  an  altered^  character.  The  nest  day, 
my-hrothep  Jkhez^  appeared  to  revive,  and  some  finnt 
h^es  were  entertained  of  Ms  lecoveiy ;  hnt  alas !  it 
was  only 

^  Bake  •ome  wax  taper  jittt  before  it  diee* 
flNridb  %.iv«tb  IM^  sad  ghrea  a  iUrer  ligia, 
A»  Ji  &  «Ma  RraplMie  of  Its  ead«'' 

"On  the  day  fbll6wing,  which  was  Snnday>  he^ 
became  worse,  and'ai  eleven  o'clock  that  night,  with 
expressions  of  dfeli^htfiil  prospeets  and  undiminished' 
confidence,  he  died,-  happy  in  the  Lord.  Such  Was  the 
effect  of  my  brother's  death  on  me,  that  I-  became 
seriously  ill,  and*  was  laid  tip  several  weeks  at  my 
&ther's  house.  When  I  returned  to  St;  Austell,  I' 
fesnd  that  Samuel  had  joined  the  Methodists'  so* 
ciety,  and^  was  actively  engaged  in  labours  of  public 
usefiilness.'' 

A'ftineral  sermon  was  preached  on  the  day  of'JkhtTi 
DreWiS  interment,  from  the  steps  of  his  father's  bam. 
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l^  Mr.  Adam  Clarke,  to  a  very  great  concoiirse  of 
people.  His  text  was,  "We  imiflt  needs  die,  and 
be  as  wat^  spilt  on  the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.*"  In  the  course  of  his  senmnu 
which  was  most  impiressive,  and  rendered  a  blessing 
to  many,  he  took  occasion^  while  exp*essing  his  con- 
Tiction  that  the  eternal  safety  of  Jabez  Drew  was 
beyond  a  doubt,  to  describe  the  nature,  Ivace  the 
progress,  and  enforce  the  necessity,  of  conversion  to 
GK>d.  This  sermon  Samuel  heard.  The  fallow 
ground  of  his  heart  had  been  just  broken  up  by  the 
interview  with  his  dying  brother ;  his  attention  was 
awakened ;  and  pn  this  occasion  he  appears  to  have 
obtained  those  views  of  4ivine  truth  which  had  a 
savtog  influence  on  himself  and  were  ^ie^w^ueda 
maintained  by  him  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press^. 

A  very  intimate  friaid  of  M^  •  Drew^^  whose  religious 
course  coninenoed  at  the  same  period,  says,  ''Mr. 
Clarke's  sermon  at  the  fimeral  of  Jabes  Dfew>  which 
I  attended,  and  the  se]rious  advice  of  ^  good  noon  on 
the  way  home,  led  me  to  join  the  |tf  eihodists'  society. 
I  received  my  note  of  admissi^  on  the  j^th  of  May, 
within  a  wee^  of  the  fmie?al;  a^d  I  think  Samuel 
received  1^  qot  n^ore  thi^  a  month  qlterwards. 

^'Two  circQmstances  in  relation  to  him  I  veiy  well 
lemembei;  whiqh  shew  that  he  must  have  joined  the 
Methodists  in  June^  1785.  One  Sunday  evening, 
after  I  had  become  a  member,  Mr.  Wrigley,  the 
superintendant,  gave  notice,  that,  after  the  service^ 
he  would  address  the  society.  Observing  two  or 
three  peEBons,  not  members,  remaining  in  their  pews^^ 
lie  said,  thi^t  the  meeting  was  intended  for  the  society 
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only ;  but  remarked^  as  tkase  indindwils  were  gooig 
oot^  that  he  had  110  olqection  fw  any  aeriooaly  diQK^^ 
person  to  remaiii.  Upon  this^  a  female  pregont  said 
aloud,  'Sammy  Drew  wishes  to  stop;'  and  Mr. 
John  Boserear^  the  good  man  who  persuaded  me 
to  join  the  society^  instantly  ran  out  of  the  chapeL 
and  overtaking  him,  prevailed  on  him  to  retom.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Drew,  when  referring  to  this  eir* 
cnmstance,  more  than  once  say,  '  I  felt  so  mudi,  on 
being  indirectly  ordered  to  leave  the  chapel,  that  but 
for  the  personal  and  pressing  invitation  of  the  old 
man,  I  bdieve  I  should  never  have  connected  mysdf 
with  the  Methodists/  The  Midsummer  quartoly 
meetED^  was  not  then  hdd  in  St.  Austell,  but  aft 
Mediis,  about  four  miles  from  the  town.  Samuel 
and  I  attended,  and  both  remained  at  the  k^ve* 
feast,*  as  members.  It  was  a  clear,  starlight  night ; 
and  on  returning,  with  several  other  young  peqple, 
I  recollect  how  much  we  were  all  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  repeated  that  beautiful  hjma 
pf  Addison's, 

"  The  spacioiis  firmuneat  on  high,"  Ike. 

Between  the  Sunday  evening  to  which  I  have  refierred, 
and  this  evening,  he  must,  therefore,  have  joined  the 
society ;  and  it  was  not  long  after  this,  that  he  stated 
in  a  love-least,  at  St.  Austell,  his  having  first  felt  that 

*  Love-feMts,  so  termed  from  the  AgaptB  of  the  antient 
ChriatiaBSy  are,  among  the  Melhodiats,  meetings  of  the  societies* 
in  which  the  members  individually*  if  so  disposed,  relate  to  the 
others  their  past  religious  conflicts  and  deliverances,  and  their 
present  feelings  and  prospects.  Considerable  misapprehension 
Tff^K^y^  to  these  meetings  probably  exists* 
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pMMoffimiid-  wMeh^HOses  kom  '  tile  vemissioa  of  sins 
tiMKb«w*pwt»'  iviUle  1m  waft  seoiedy  engaged  i&  prayer 
andevatvee.'' 

Ms.  Breve's  sktev  sa]w»  t^cit  ata^ui^rly  lovo-ftatt 
■QQoii  aftev  ber  Inathev'a'  conversion^  (she  tltmks  the 
IBekaelnaB  qnaarter>)(  she  and  hee  brother  attended. 
Theiv  fttherhad  spoken  in  l^meeting  rery  feeiingty ; 
and>  going  bomewaid,  Samuel^  said  to  her^  ''^! 
hovic  I:  &lt  the  woids  of  that  l^mn  whieh  fiither  re- 
peated; and  what  he  said  ahoat  his  readiness  to  die  ! 
Tbe^  penetrated  my  vevy  send !  I-  beHeve  father  is  a 
^f»dijmmJ*  Though  eitfaeir  at  this,  or  some  other 
eadjF  periodiofihiardigioas  course,  be  observed'  *^t 
vonember  Iww  vexed^  I  used^  forn^rly  to  be>  tha4^ 
fintherdid  ne<^  condaet*  himself- lil%  many  irreligiot» 
parmts^" 

We  have  been  &ni»  nnni^  in*  this  part  of  onr 
aaffative^  beoanse  it  recounts  what  vfc  think  must 
Ik  regarded  as*  tilie  most  interesting  and  important 
epoch  of  Mr.  Drew's  life.  We  do  not  thus  designate 
it  becauseof  hia  connesion  at  this  time  with  a  par- 
tieolar  lelqfious  body,  or  tilie  adoption  of  any  pecnKar 
eieed;  bnt  beoaase  a  period  had  now  arrived,  from 
which,  in  his  apprehension  of  religious  troth,  he 
could  say,  "  Once  was  I  darkness,  but  now  am  I  light 
in  the  Lord,"  and,  with  reference  to  his  views,  and 
habits,  and  desires,  "  Old  things  are  passed  away ; 
behdd  all  things  are  become  new." 

lliis  period  especially  demands  attention,  because 
we  thence  perceive  a  direction  given  to  that  mental 
energy,  and  trace  the  fall  developement  and  bene- 
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ficial  api^icatioii  of  dioM  inteUeetaal  powwi^  whidi 
afterwards  raised  their  possessor  into  distiaction. 
Nor  is  the  connexion  here  exhibited  between  a 
religions  life  and  gieat  m^ital  application  a  matter 
of  trivial  importance;  fw  eveiy  such  instance  tends 
to  establish  the  ppsitioaj  that  vital  reli§pon  is  not 
opposed  to  the  exeicise  of  intefleetj  but  btosnes  ils 
powedul  anxiliaiy. 

Th&tt  is  another  pcmit  of  view>  in  wMch  this  period 
of  Mr.  Drew's  life  is  of  more  than  nsnal  importance. 
Compaiai^  his  dqNMtment  and  habils  ptovwrnl^ 
and  snbsequentijr^  we  cannot  bttt  lafen  that  Ae  i» 
ligion  which  he  espoused  was  not  a  mere  Amif  ^ 
not  a  matter  of  opinioii^  but  something  CKperiiBcnlak 
influential,  and  practicalj  —  semetbing  capable  of 
changing  the  whole  cnrtent  of  the  thooglits  and 
poiposes^ — something  to  be  kneWn,  and  felt,  and 
enjoyed.  This  change  which  ke  ea^enmui^  and 
whieh^  in  its  effects,  was  seen  in  the  whale  tenor  of 
his  after  life,  is  prepeily  tinned  mm»enimL,  It  is 
each  a  change  as  this,  reaching  to  the  very  Noughts 
and  intents  of  the  heurt,  which,  accoiding  to  our 
apprehensions  of  Scripfcnre,  eveiy  feUen  child  of 
Adam  muMt  experience,  or  'he  can  in  no  wise  eater 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven/ 


SECTION    VIIL 

Mr.  Drew  beghks  to,  w&rk  in  St,  Atuteil  as  a  journeyman  $hoe^ 
maker — His  magtei^s  character — liitjirsi  literary  biae-— 
He  commences  business  for  himself — His  difficulties  and 
perseverance. 

That  tfao6e  circumstances  in  Mr.  Drew's  life^  which 
axe  closely  allied  to  rach  other^  and  which  gave 
direction  to  his  future  pursuits^  might  be  noticed  in 
their  natural  connexion^  the  order  of  time  has  been  a 
little  anticipated  in  the  preceding  section.  So  inti- 
mate is  the  relationship  between  his  religious  and 
his  literary  life^  that  to  present  them  separately  to 
the  reader  would  be  impossible.  They  mutually 
aflfected  and  influenced  each  other.  Operating  upon 
a  mind  naturally  bold  and  independent^  religious  con- 
viction did  not  supersede  rational  inquiry,  nor  was 
assertion  mistaken  for  evidence.  Fully  sensible^  from 
what  he  had  himself  experienced,  of  the  supreme 
importance  and  general  truth  of  personal  religion, 
he  was  led  to  investigate  closely  the  various  parti- 
culars of  his  creeds  and  to  cultivate  his  mind,  that 
he  might  be  competent  to  the  investigation.  Those 
events  which  may  be  regarded  as  introductory  to  his 
mental  cultivation,  and  the  formation  of  his  character, 
have  been  thrown  into  one  view,  without  scrupulous 
regard  to  chronological  arrangement.  We  now  resume 
the  thread  of  our  narrative,  quoting  occasionally  Mr. 
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Drew's  own  words  firom  two  sliort  auto-biogrsphical 
sketches  which  have  already  appeared  in  print. 

Beferring  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  his 
coming  to  St.  AustelL  he  says^  "  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  read«  and  almost  totally  unable  to  write.  Literature 
was  a  term  to  which  I  could  annex  no  idea.  Gram- 
mar I  knew  not  the  meamng  of,  I  Wiss  expert  at 
follies,  acute  in  trifles,  and  ingenious  about  nonsense." 
This  description  accords  very  nearly  wit£t  what  we 
have  already  seen  of  him.  Some  ability  to  write  he 
must,  however,  have  possessed  at  this  time ;  because 
his  sister  had  received  more  than  one  letter  from  him. 
Yet,  that  his  performance  could  not  have  been  other* 
wise  than  indifferent,  may  be  inferred  from  a  friend  s 
comparing  his  writing,  after  several  years*  practice,  to 
the  'tractt  of  a  spider  dipped  in  inl^  and  set  to  crawl 
onpap^/ 

It  waft,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  in  or  about 
Januaiy,  1785,  that  Mr.  Drew  entered  St.  Austell  as 
a  journeyman  shoemaker ;  not  having  then  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  This,  though  less  than  he  states 
his  age  to  be  in  his  auto-biography,  accords  with  the 
recollections  of  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  in  his  notice  of  Mr. 
Drew,  as  having  been  converted  under  his  ministry, 
represents  him  as  then  '  finishii^  his  apprenticeship.' 

The  history  of  his  juvenile  years  proves  that  he 
possessed  great  decision  of  character.  This  mark 
of  a  vigorous  mind  was  frequently  shewn  in  after 
life.  When  brought  under  the  chastening  influence 
of  religion,  his  conduct  was  no  longer  chargeable 
with  folly  or  extravagance ;  yet  it  generally  indicated 
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an  indiependent  spirit.  Hid  present  mplo^^r,  whotii 
he  represents  as  intelligent,  though  eccentrici^  sooa 
discovered  in  the  jimmeyman  a  dispositioii,  in  many 
jrespeets,  like  his  own ;  and  in  coneequenoe  of  th]0 
kindred  temper^  and  a  fiimilarity  of  age,  master  and 
man  felt  a  mutnal  regard.  The  one^  as  Mr.  Drew 
expresses  it,  was  *  Hudibras,'  and  the  other '  Ralph ; 
and  in  most  matters,  Hudibras  made  Ralph  his  eon- 
fidant.  In  the  house  where  Samuel  lodged  there  was 
a  female  servant  to  whom  his  master  was  attached. 
Concluding  that  the  alliance  would  not  be  approved 
by  his  friends,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance ;  but  in  this  he  did  not  succeed.  His  Ibtl^r, 
understanding  that  Samuel  was  in  the  secret,  applied 
to  him  for  iolbrmAtion ;  but  he  was  mute.  That  the 
old  gentleman  might  not  be  displeased  or  grieved, 
he  at  length  promised  to  communicate  all  he  might 
know  of  the  matter  for  the  future.  He  then  related 
to  his  master  the  conversation,  and  added,  ''Now 
keep  your  own  counsel; — tell  me  none  of  your 
secrets,  and  I  cannot  repeat  them.  But  depend  upon 
it,  if  you  forget>  I  shall  be  as  good  as  my  word  to 
your  father."  His  master  thanked  him  for  his  can- 
dour, and  said  he  would  follow  hiiB  advice.  Not 
long  afler,  feeling  that  'untold  pleaswe  wanted 
half  its  charms,'  he  again  spoke  to  Samuel,  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  in  fulfilment  of  hia  engagement;, 
communicated  what  he  had  heard  to  the  parents. 
The  incident,  though  trivial,  shews  his  plain  dealing 
and  fixedness  of  purpose. 

The  character  of  his  employer,  the  cireumstaiiceB 
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in  which  he  now  f(maA  haata^li,  hb  desiie  aad  dM(^ 
miaation  to  aoqniie  knowledge,  his  method  af  itiidf:^ 
the  fiieilities  afbndedi  hivL  wd  the  difieoMw  wki^ 
he  had  to  ovevcome*  eaonot  be  so  well  dwcttt)dd  as  in 
hie  own  woids* 

''My  maeter  was  hy  trade  a  saddler,  had  acqw^4 
some  knowledge  of  bookbindbig,  and  Mied  me  to  (Bairy 
Mm  the  shoemaking  fw  him.  Be  w«s  we  of  jthose 
men  who  wiU  live  any-whjere,  but  will  gf  t  ric^  no- 
wfaeie.  His  sbep  was  frequented  by  perssAs  of  ft 
more  respectable  daas  than  those  with  wjbM^  I  had 
preadonsLy  associated^  and  varions  togics  bsoapne  altcff- 
naidy  the  subjects  of  conveisalaon.  I  tisteplied  wiik 
aJl  that  attention  wiodi  my  laboujr  mi  gp9A  itb8#- 
nets  wrald  pawat,  and  obtained  amwg  thffox  some 
littie  Imowiedge.  Aboat  this  time>  diflpntes  ran  faigh 
in  St.  AuateU  between  the  Calyiniats  aoA  ArmmBM, 
and  our  shop  affurded  a  considemble  a^ene  of  %9ition. 
In  cases  of  unceitain  issue,  I  was  sometimes  appealed 
to,  to  decide  upon  a  doubtful  point.  This,  perha|^ 
flatfceiing  my  vanity,  became  a  new  stimnLus  tQ  actiou. 
I  examined- dictionaries,  picked  (^  many  words,  and> 
firan  an  attachment  which  I  fiatt  to  books  which 
were  oeeasionally  ihroug^t  to  the  ahop  to  be  bound* 
I  began  te  have  some  :fiew  of  the  various  theoiim 
with  which  they  abounded*  The  more  I  raad,  the 
more  I  ftit  my  own  igniNDBaice;  and  the  more  I  felt 
my  ignQEance,;iihe  more  invincible  became  my  ei^ergy 
to  surmomat  it«  Every  Idsure  moment  was  now 
^nployed  in  reading  one  thing  or  oliher.  Having. 
liowever,  to  support  myself  by  manual  labour,  my 
time  isxr  reading  was  but  little*  and  to  overcome  this 
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dkadvantage^  my  usual  method  was  to  place  a  boc^L 
bdm  me  while  at  meat^  and  at  every  rqpaat  I  lead 
five  or  six  pages.  Although  the  providence  of  QcA 
has  raised  me  above  this  inoessant  toil,  when  I  could 
'harely  earn  enough  to  make  life  struggle/ yet  it  haa 
become  so  habitual,  that  the  custom  has  not  forsaken 
me  at  the  present  moment. 

''After  having  worked  with  this  master  several 
months,  I  well  recollect,  a  neighbouring  gentieraaa 
brought  '  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing* to  be  bound.  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  thia 
work  before.  I  took  an  occasion  to  look  into  it» 
and  I  tiiiought  his  mode  of  reasoning  very  pleasing^ 
and  his  arguments  exceedingly  strong.  I  watched 
all  opportunities  of  reading  for  myselC  and  would 
willingly  have  laboured  a  fortnight  to  have  the  books* 
I  had  then  no  coBception  that  they  could  be  obtained 
for  money.  Hiey  wei^  however,  soon  carried  away« 
and  with  them  all  my  future  improvement  hy  their 
means^  The  dose  and  decisive  manner  of  Mr. 
Locke's  reasoning  made  on  my  mind  an  iinpr^ssion  too 
de^  to  be  easily  effaced;  and  though  I  did  not  see 
his  Essay  again  for  many  years,  yeithe  early  imprak 
sion  was  not  foigotten^  and  it  is  from  this  accidental 
oiitumstance  that  I  received  my  first  bias  for  afastniae 


To  a  fiiend  he  observed, ''  This  book  sot  all  n^ 
pool  to  think ;  to  feel  and  to  reason,  from  all  withonfc 
and  £pom  all  within.  It  gave  the  first  metaphysieal 
turn  to  my  mind :  andl  cultivated  the  little  know<» 
ledge  of  writing  which  I  had  acquired,  in  tmder  to 
put  down  my  reflections."    He  elsewhere  renuoks^^ 
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'^  It  awakened  me  from  my  stupor,  and  induced  me 
to  fonn  a  resolution  to  abandon  the  groTelling  views 
which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  entertain." 

In  another  ac<^oimt  which  Mr.  Drew  gives  of  this 
period,  there  are  some  additional  facts  noticed,  which 
we  present  to  the  reader. 

**  In  this  situation,  I  found  myself  surrounded  by 
books  of  various  descriptions,  and  felt  my  taste  for 
the  acquirement  of  information  return  with  renewed 
vi^four,  and  increase  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
indu^^ce  which  were  now  placed  fully  within  my 
reach.  But  here  some  new  difficulties  occurred,  with 
which  I  found  it  painful  to  grapple.  My  knowledge 
of  the  import  of  words  was  as  contracted  as  my  ideas 
were  scanty ;  so  that  I  found  it  necessary  to  keep  a 
dictioiiary  continually  by  my  side  whilst  I  was  read- 
ily to  which  I  was  compelled  constantly  to  refer. 
Thk  was  a  tedious  process.  But  in  a  little  time  the 
difficidty  wore  away,  and  my  horison  of  knowledge 
became  enlarged." 

Frm  the  time  of  his  union  with  the  Metho^sts, 
Mr.  Drew  became  intelleetually  as  well  as  spiritually, 
^  8  new  creature.'  He  no  longer  tdiereted  indolence 
of  body  or  mind.  Diligence  in  business  and  fervency 
of  spirit  were  happily  combined ;  and  his  consistent 
dqxirtnient,  elevated  sentiment,  and  unaffected  piety, 
gained  him  many  friends.  It  is  not  known  what 
ooorse  of  reading  he  at  first  pursued.  Most  probably 
it  was  desultoiy,  confined  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to 
the  books  brought  to  his  masters  shop;  nor  was 
Any  qpedtfic  direction  given  to  his  inquiries,  until 
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Locke's  Essay  fell  into  his  hands.  One  book  he 
menticms^  as  having  highly  delighted  him^  and  at 
the  same  time  deepened  his  religious  impressions^ 
and  given  him  clearer  views  of  vital  Christianity. 
This  was  the '  Pilgrim's  Progress'  of  John  Buny an,— 

"  Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well  told  tale 
Sweel  fiction  and  plain  truth  alike  prevail." 

It  was  the  first  book  he  could  call  his  own,  and,  next 
to  the  Bible,  it  was  his  companion.  Throoghout  his 
life  he  evinced  a  great  predilection  for  the  indirect 
mode  of  conveying  instruction  by  tale  and  apologue, 
which  may  be  traced  to  this  early  impression. 

Continuing  his  narrative,  Mr.  Drew  observes, 
''  My  master  growing  inattentive  to  his  shoemaking, 
many  of  my  friends  advised  me  to  commence  business 
for  myself,  and  offered  me  money  for  that  purpose. 
I  accepted  the  offer,  started  accordingly,  and  by 
dint  of  application,  in  about  one  year  discharged  my 
debts,  and  stood  alone." 

The  history  of  this  year,  which  is  thus  compressed 
within  a  sentence,  would,  if  fally  known,  afford  many  a 
useful  lesson  to  young  toadesmen  with  small  capiiais* 
A  few  particulars  are  yet  remembered,  which  may 
interest  if  they  do  not  benefit  the  reader. 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  having  induced  him  to 
Jay  out  in  books  such  money  as  he  could  save  ficon 
his  earnings  as  a  journeyman,  when  he  was  recom^ 
mended  to  begin  business  on  his  own  account,  fimi^ 
teen  shillings  was  the  total  of  his  cash.  To  his 
father  he  applied  for  assistance;  but  the  old  man 
was  constitutionally  timid,  especially  aiM>ut  secular 
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undertakings ;  and*  to  pieyent  his  son's  embaridng 
in  bnsiness,  refused  to  aid  him.  A  miller  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted,  then  a  serious  man,  was  par- 
ticnlariy  mgent  for  him  to  commence.  Mr.  Drew 
stated  to  him  this  difficulty,  and  his  friend  replied, 
''That  shall  not  hinder  you  from  hqpnning.  I'll 
lend  you  five  pounds  iqpon  the  secnzity  of  your  good 
character,  and  more  if  that's  not  enough ;  and  I'll 
promise  not  to  demand  it  tiU  you  can  conveniently 
pay  me."    This  generous  ^flFer  was  accepted* 

At  this  junetwe, Dr.  Franklin's  'Way  to  Wealth' 
fell  into  his  hands,  ^he  pithy  and  excellent  advice 
of '  Poor  Richard*  delighted  him.  He  placed  it  in  a 
eonspieiious  situation  in  his  chamber,  and  resolved  to 
follow  its  maxims. 

'  Vessels  Isrge  may  ventore  ni<M*e, 
Bvt  lilUe  boats  should  keep  near  shore/ 

was  applied  to  a  practical  purpose  at  the  very  outset. 
He  took  part  of  a  small  house,  at  a  low  rent,  and 
'  cut  his  garment  according  to  the  cloth/  '  It  is 
better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than  rise  in  debt,^  was 
another  maxim  upon  which  he  acted ;  and  he  took 
eare  that  the  '  sound  of  his  hammer'  should  be  heard 
'  from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night.'  "  Eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,"  he  has  since  said,  ''did 
I  regularly  work,  and  sometimes  longer;  for  my 
friends  gave  me  plenty  of  employment ;  but  until  the 
tills  became  due,  I  had  no  means  of  paying  wages 
to  a  journeyman.  I  was  indefatigable ;  and  at  the 
year's  end  I  had  the  satis&ction  of  paying  the  five 
pounds  which  had  been  so  kindly  lent  me,  and  find* 
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ing  myself^  with  a  tolerable  stock  of  leatfier«  clear 
of  the  world.** 

Not  many  years  afterward,  the  miller  who  had 
shewn  so  mnch  kindness  to  Mr.  Drew  foi^t  his 
Ood,  became  an  abandoned  drunkard,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequenoe,  reduced  himself  and  his  fimiily 
to  want.  He  came  one  day  into  Mr.  D.'s  shop,  and 
said, "  Sam,  I  want  yon  to  lend  me  five  pounds.**  "  For 
some  time,**  said  Mr.  Drew,  "  I  hesitated,  whether  I 
ought  to  let  him  have  it  or  not.  I  knew  very  wdl 
that  I  should  never  be  repaid;  bat  this  was  not 
the  difficulty.  If  I  pat  five  pounds  into  his  hands, 
I  thought,  it  will  be  but  tempting  him  to  commit  sin ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  my  duty  to  deny  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  considered, '  Here  stands  the  man  to  whose 
kindness  I  owe  all  that  I  possess  in  the  world:  I 
know  he  is  poor,  and  his  family  wanting  necessaries. 
He  asks  me  to  return  the  &vour  he  once  conferred 
apon  me.  I  am  not  certain  that  he  will  misapply  the 
the  money ;  and  I  dare  not  refuse.'  I  had  not  the 
money  by  me ;  but  I  borrowed  it  of  a  friend,  in  order 
to  help  him,  to  whose  former  kindness  I  was  so 
deeply  indebted." 

According  to  the  date  of  an  old  account  book,  Mr. 
Drew  began  business  in  January,  1787.  He  con- 
tinued in  his  former  lodgings  a  few  months;  bat 
having  an  apprentice  soon  after  his  commencement,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  and  economical 
to  live  on  his  own  premises.  He  then  made  applica- 
tion to  his  father,  and,  to  their  mutual  joy,  obtained 
permission  for  his  sister  to  live  with  him  as  house- 
keeper.   A  few  mean  articles  of  furniture  were  also 
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giren  him  by  his  parent^  who  now  found  that  oppo* 
dtion  was  imayaUing. 

*'  Many,  observes  Mr*  Drew's  sister,  were  the  dis- 
tressing privations  my  brother  and  I  underwent  the 
first  year.  His  resolution  to  'owe  no  man  any 
thing'  was  unconquerable ;  and  I  bore  every  thing 
dieerfiilly  for  las  sake.  Our  family  connexions 
being  respectable,  no  one  suspected  our  poverty. 
Though  we  managed  to  give  the  apprentice  food 
enough,  we  often  went  with  a  scanty  allowance  our- 
selves. Sometimes  we  were  driven  to  great  stra^hts 
for  want  of  money ;  but  my  brother's  resolution  to 
keep  out  of  debt  continued  unshaken.  One  market 
day,  a  relation  called  on  us  from  a  distance.  I  wanted 
to  buy  provisions ;  but  neither  my  brother  nor  I  had 
any  money.  Not  liking,  in  the  presence  of  a  stranger^ 
to  erpose  our  poverty,  I  said  to  my  brother,  with  as- 
sumed carelessness,  '  Tis  time  for  me  to  go  to  market. 
Have  you  any  silver  ?  I  have  none.'  On  his  reply- 
ing in  the  negative,  our  visitor  put  some  silver  into 
my  hand,  saying,  'Take  this.  You  can  pay  me 
the  next  time  I  call.'  Necessity  compelled  us  to 
accept  this  seasonable  offer,  without  which  I  know 
not  what  we  should  have  done. 

'' Through  the  kindness  and  influence  of  my 
brother  s  friends,  he  obtained  a  great  many  genteel 
customers,  and  was  obliged,  in  some  degree,  to  keep 
up  a  creditable  appearance.  This  frequently  added 
to  our  difficulties.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  business  increased  so  much,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  a  journeyman.  He  could  not 
pay  him  board  wages,  and  therefore  the  man  was  to 
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live  with  us.  We  had  two  rooms,  and  but  two  beds ; 
one  1  occupied,  and  in  the  other  my  brother  and  his 
apprentice  slept.  It  was  at  length,  after  much  reluc- 
tance on  my  brother's  part,  agreed,  to  place  my  bed 
in  his  room  for  the  man,  and  substitute  mine  by  a 
bundle  of  stri^w.  I  used  to  carry  on  a  little  business 
of  my  own  as  a  sempstress,  and  had  many  female 
acquaintances  calling  to  see  me;  but  after  getting 
my  straw  bed,  I  would  never  admit  them  into  my 
room,  lest  they  should  discover  'the  nakedness  of 
the  land,'  and  prejudice  my  brother's  business* 

**  Sometimes  my  spirits  would  fail  me  under  these 
trying  circumstances,  and  my  mind  would  sink  into 
a  state  of  gloom  and  despondency.  But  my  dear, 
noble-minded  brother  was  just  the  spiritual  preceptor 
and  comforter  1  wanted.  When  he  saw  me  in  per- 
plexity, he  would  say,  '  Cheer  up  my  sister ;  —  have 
faith  in  God ; — there  are  brighter  days  in  store.'  And 
very  soon  the  clouds  began  to  pass  away.** 

Unfavourable  to  mental  cultivation  as  was  the  state 
of  restless  anxiety  arising  from  Mr.  Drew's  pecuniary 
difficulties,  yet  his  thoughts  were  in  vigorous  exercise, 
and  his  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge  increased.  But 
if,  in  the  midst  of  his  privations,  his  soul  ever  glowed 
with  the  anticipation  of  rising  from  obscurity,  he  might 
with  exquisite  propriety  have  exclaimed, 

**  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar  ?'^ 


SECTION    IX. 

LUcranf  pmnmiU  —  Appoinied  a  Leeal  Premcker  and  €ku$ 
Lemdgr — Duarist^i  from  ojfipe  —  /Mlattcec  of  benevoleni 
di^^eniiom^-^  Suee€$9  in  bntinoiM  -—  He  abandons  po/»/tct. 

The  year  1788  opened^  in  some  respects^  auspi- 
cioBsly.  With  reference  to  his  business,  Mr.  Drew 
had  now>  to  use  a  trite  but  expressive  phrase, '  broken 
the  neck  of  his  difficulties/  His  incessant  toil  to 
achieve  independence  he  was  enabled  to  relax.  In- 
dostiy  and  rigid  economy  were  still  indispensable; 
but  it  was  no  longer  necessary  that  he  should  ^  go  to 
bed  supperless'  to  avoid  ^  rising  in  debt/  His  ruling 
passion,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  he  was,  in  a 
limited  d^pree,  enabled  to  gratify ;  and^  during  this 
and  seven^  sucoeeding  years,,  every  spare  moment^ 
and  all  the  hours  he  could  snatch  from  sleep,  were 
devoted  to  reading  such  books  as  he  could  procure. 

'^  By  unremitting  industry,  I  at  length  surmounted 
such  obstacles  as  were  of  a  pecuniary  nature :  this 
enabled  me  to  procure  assistance  in  n^  labours,  and 
afforded  me  the  common  relaxation  which  others 
enjoyed.  This  was  the  only  leisure  at  which  I  aimed^ 
In  this  situation,  I  felt  an  internal  vigour  prompting 
me  to  exertion*  but  I  was  unable  to  determine  what 
direction  I  should  take.  The  scienceis  lay  before  me. 
I  discovered  charms  in  each^  but  was  unable  to  em<- 
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brace  them  all,  and  hesitated  in  making  a  seleetion. 
I  had  learned  that 

*'  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit. 
So  vast  is  arty  so  narrow  human  wit.'' 

''  At  first  I  felt  such  an  attachment  to  astronomy^ 
that  I  resolved  to  confine  my  views  to  the  study  of 
that  science ;  but  I  soon  found  myself  too  defective 
in  arithmetic  to  make  any  proficiency.  Modem  his- 
tory was  my  next  object ;  but  I  quickly  discovered 
that  more  books  and  time  were  necessary  than  I  could 
either  purchase  or  spare>  and  on  this  account  his- 
tory was  abandoned.  In  the  region  of  metaphysics 
I  saw  neither  of  the  above  impediments.  It  never- 
theless appeared  to  be  a  thorny  path^  but  I  determined 
to  enter,  and  accordingly  began  to  tread  it." 

Referring  to  this  period  of  his  life,  in  conversation 
with  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  particularly 
intimate,  when  asked  whether  he  had  not  studied 
astronomy  in  his  time,  Mr.  Drew  remarked,  "  I  once 
had  a  very  great  desire  for  it,  fbr  I  thought  it  suitable 
to  the  genius  of  my  mind,  and  I  think  so  still ;  but  then 

**  Chill  penury  repressed  the  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  sonl.'^ 

Dangers  and  difficulties  I  did  not  fear,  while  I  could 
bring  the  powers  of  my  mind  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
force  myself  a  passage.  To  metaphysics  I  then  ap- 
plied myself,  and  became  what  the  world  and  my  good 
friend  Dr.  Clarke  call, '  a  metaphysician/  ^* 

Connected  with  the  origin  of  Mr.  Drew's  meta- 
physical studies,  there  is  another  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  1788  that  demands  attention.    We  have 
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already  seen,  that  his  religious  conTictions  led  him,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  to  join  the  Methodists.  About 
the  commencement  of  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he 
became  a  Local  Preacher*  and  a  Class-Leader.  The 
responsible  duty  of  instructing  others  on  the  all- 
important  subject  of  religion,  necessarily  led  him  to 
exercise  his  thoughts  as  a  moralist  and  a  divine.  He 
could  not  oflS.ciate  as  a  public  teacher,  without  be- 
coming presently  sensible  of  his  own  deficiency  on 
many  points  of  necessary  knowledge.  His  was  not 
the  temper  to  sit  quietly  down,  and  felicitate  himself 
upon  his  ignorance  of  'vain  philosophy.^  While  at 
his  shop-bench,  many  glimpses  of  truth  might  attract 
a  momentary  attention,  and  then  pass  away,  like  a 
vision,  from  before  his  eyes.  He  might  have  there 
contented  himself  with  a  vague  and  indistinct  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  particular  theories ; 
but  in  his  public  character  he  would  find  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  think  and  examine  closely.  As  a  private 
instructor  and  adviser  also,  cases  of  conscience  would 
sometimes  come  before  him,  which  he  would  have  to 
assist  in  determining.  On  some  occasions,  the 
individuals  under  his  charge  might,  perhaps,  be  at  a 
loss  how  to  act ;  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  furnish 
them  with  rules  for  their  guidance.  Every  class 
leader  should  be  a  moral  philosopher,  as  well  as  a 

*  Mr.  Drew's  first  attempt  at  preaching,  before  he  had  re- 
oeivad  hia  formal  appointment,  waa  at  Tregorrick,  a  village 
about  a  mile  from  SU  Austell.  The  service  was  held  in  a 
dwelling-house ;  and  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  used  to 
say,  **  I  like  Sammy  Drew  very  well,  because  he  always  tells  a 
good  story." 
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pious  mtn.  Whne  the  dadynoa  lies  between  d^tim 
that  are  i^paraiitly  at  variance,  the  most  patiait 
^xenwe  of  tbooght  is  ueoessaiy^  to  detenoiae  the 
right  i^^]^j«ation  of  sciq^twe  precept.  These  con- 
stdentions  combine  to  8bew>  that  the  public  dnties 
in  which  Mr.  Drew  was.  now  engaged,  ta^ded  to  give 
life,  vigonr,  and  direction  to  his  mental  exertions. 
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To  preserve  the  unity  of  our  subject^  we  pass  over 
an  interval  of  abqnt  twelve  months.  Within  this 
period  an  exchange  of  the  itinerant  preaches  had 
taken  place,  and  there  was  raised  against  Mr.  D.  the 
cry  of  Aeiwy.  He  was  accused*of  holding 
tmets.  The  troth  of  this  all^^ation  the 
imdant  preacher  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
snbstantiate  by  examination  or  evidence^  before  be 
gave  it  credit.  Without  waiting  the  decision  of  the 
local  preachers^  meting,  where  it  must  be  openly 
,  a  short  method  was  adopted^  in  which 
was  substituted  for  reason.  The  proceed^ 
^8  we  give  in  Mr.  Drew's  own  words, 

^*  A  message  was  brought  to  my  shop,  that  Mr. 
M.,  the  preacher,  wanted  to  see  me  at  Mr.  F.'s^*  and 
that  I  must  bring  my  preacher's  plan  and  class*paper 
with  me,  I  attended  accordingly,  and  was  shewn 
into  the  parlour,  where  Mr.  M,  and  Mr.  F«  were 
sitting.  Mr.  F.,  on  my  entering,  said,  '  We  've  sent 
for  thecj  Sam«  about  this  business  of  thine  in  preach^ 
ing  Calvinism.'  I  replied,  that  I  did  not  exactly  know 
what  were  the  charges  against  me,—-  that  I  held  no 

*  Ad  inSuential  member  of  Uie  soeiety. 
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doctrine  but  whst  I  believed  was  tbmkd  in  SbiiptuTe^ 
and  maintained  by  Mr.  Wesley  hiinsdC-— «nd  that,  if 
ihey  ironld  aUow  me,  I  wonld  endeavour  to  prove  it 
to  them.  '  No,  no/  answered  Mr.  F.,  '  we  know  aD 
abont  the  matter,  and  don't  want  any  exjplanation  of 
thine ;  for  we  have  already  agreed,  that  we'll  have  no 
dispnte.'  I  then  said,  *'  If  yon  mean  to  proeeed  in 
this  snmmaiy  way,  and  will  not  allew  me  a  hearing, 
I  have  no  remedy  but  to  submit/  At  die  desire  of 
Mr.  M.,  the  preacher,  who  did  not  say  mneh,  I  gave 
up  my  class-paper  and  my  plan>  and  then  inqnirad 
whether  they  wkhed  to  proceed  further,  and  disallow 
my  membership.  To  this  they  replied  in  the  nega* 
tive ;  and  I  took  my  leave.  Had  they  demanded  my 
ticket  of  membership,  I  should  have  complied;  and 
should  not,  I  suppose,  have  been  a  Methodist  at  the 
present  time. 

^  When  the  matter  came  to  be  noised  abroad,  it 
caused  no  little  talk  in  out  society,  and  among  the 
local  preachers.  Many  of  them  were  persuaded  that 
my  theological  views  were  scriptural  and  methodist- 
ical,  and  others  who  were  unable  to  determine  this 
point,  were  indignant  at  the  hasty  and  irregular 
proceeding  of  the  superintendant,  though  he  was 
well  received  as  a  preacher,  and  esteemed  as  a  Chris- 
tian. Mr.  F.'s  assumption  of  authority,  in  a  matter 
which  did  not  come  under  his  cognizance,  was  also  a 
ground  of  complaint.  Not  long  afterwards,  Mr.  M., 
'finding  that  he  had  exposed  himself  to  mudi  odium 
on  this  account,  and  perhaps  doubting  whether  I 
might  not  be  in  the  right,  came  to  me  privately,  and 
wished  me  to  re^me  my  offices.    I  said  to  him, '  No 
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sir^  the  matter  is  quite  public.  You  have  put  me 
out  at  the  door«  and  I  shall  not  come  back  through 
the  key-hole.  Before  I  resume  my  plan,  I  must 
be  publicly  justified :  —  the  office  of  class-leader*  I 
believe  I  shall  never  accept  while  I  live  in  St. 
Austell;  " 

The  charge  against  Mr.  Dfew  was,  that  he  preached 
the  imputed  righteoueneM  of  Christ.  How  he  held 
the  tenet,  the  superintendant  did  not  inquire.  No 
man  insisted  more  strenuously  than  Mr.  D.  that  the 
genuineness  of  faith  must  be  attested  by  a  holy  life : 
—  as  superseding  moral  obligation,  in  any  form,  he 
could  not,  therefore,  have  understood  it.  His  views 
then,  and  always,  were,  that  the  perfect  obedience 
or  righteousness  of  the  Saviour,  g»ve  an  infinite 
value  to  that  sacrifice  which,  appropriated  by  living 
&ith,  forms  the  groimd  of  a  sinner's  acceptance  with 
his  Maker.  Such,  unquestionably,  were  the  views  of 
Mr.  Wesley ;  in  proof  of  which  Mr.  Drew  som^imes 
quoted  those  verses  in  his  collection  of  hymns : 

**  Jesns,  thy  Blood  and  Rigbteonsnessy 
My  beauty  are,  my  richest  dress : 
Midst  flaming  worlds,  in  these  arrayed. 
With  joy  sliall  I  b'ft  up  my  head.** 

"  Thy  Righteousness  wearing,  and  cleansed  by  thy  blood. 
Bold  shall  they  appear  in  the  presence  of  God.*^ 

Mr.  Drew,  many  years  afterwards,  told  a  friend^ 
that  the  substance  of  the  affair  was  as  follows :  — 
"  When  I  began  to  think,  I  found  that  many  woids 
and  phrases  common  in  our  pulpits,  if  not  positively 
absurd,  would  not  bear  a  strict  investigation ;  I  there* 
fore  discarded  them,  and  used  terms  suited  to  my 
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own  ideas.  Sooid  good  peofde,  to  whom  tkeae  were 
entirely  new,  and  who  never  took  the  trouble  to  con* 
sider  them,  thonght  they  mnst  be  erroneous,  because 
th^  were  not  in  ordinary  use." 

An  Independent  eongregatirai  had«  a  few  years 
preyiously,  been  established  in  St,  Austell.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  Mr.  D.  had  refused  to  resume 
loB  offices  among  the  Methodists,  ap|rilication  was 
Bade  to  him  to  become  either  their  pastor  or  their 
occasional  minister.  This  proposal  he  declined; 
alteging  that^  though  supposed  to  hdd  calvinistic 
tearts,  nothing  could  be  further  from  his  sentiments 
tlMA  some  of  the  doctrines  that  Calvin  taught. 

At  the  local  pseachers'  meeting  which  followed  his 
dismissal,  the  sufajiact  was  investigated;  his  views 
weie  pronmoieed  oorract ;  and,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
he  was  solicited  again  to  preach.  With  this  request, 
Mcooded  as  it  was  hf  the  general  voice  of  the  people, 
he  complied^  and  continued  to  labour  acceptably  as 
a  (weachar  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease. 
Though  he  was  repeatedly  requested  to  resume  the 
chufge  of  a.  class,  he  did  not  accept  the  office,  until 
SMue  years  after  his  removal  from  Cornwall.  In  di- 
recting the  affairs  of  the  society  he  still  assisted,  and, 
ocmfccary  to  the  usages  of  Methodism,  was  desired 
always  to  attend  the  leaders'  meetings,  and  to  speak 
and  vote  as  a  leader.  This  he  continued  to  do, 
until,  neariy  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  was  reminded 
by  a  supmntendant  preacher,  from  whose  opinion  aa 
a  proposed  measure  he  dissented,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  or  be  present 

The  cireumstance  which  we  have  narrated  was  not 
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without  its  effect  in  forming  Mr.  Drew'8  character. 
Towards  the  principals  in  the  business  he  felt  no 
resentment;  believing  their  intentions  to  be  good, 
however  injudicious  the  means  they  adopted.  It  was 
a  lesson  for  life.  Thenceforward  he  felt  a  settled 
dislike  to  the  exhibition  of  arbitrary  power. 

A  few  domestic  incidents  related  by  his  sister, 
place  the  softer  features  of  his  character  in  a  very 
pleasing  light. 

One  of  his  maxims  was, '  Be  just  before  yen  are 
generous.'  This,  in  the  year  of  his  commencing 
business,  when  he  was  trading  on  a  borrowed  ca- 
pital, and  had  enough  to  do  *  to  make  life  struggle,' 
imposed  a  restraint  upon  his  benevolent  dii^positioii 
which  he  at  one  time  thus  evaded.  Before  he  was 
formally  appointed  as  a  local  preacher,  he  officiated, 
as  is  common  among  the  Methodists,  at  meetings  fin* 
prayer,  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  sometimes 
gave  an  exhortation.  After  attending  a  meetmg  of 
this  kind,  he  said  to  his  sister, ''  The  people  ai  the 
place  where  I  have  been,  very  kindly  invited  me  to 
dinner :  and  I  may  now  honestly  give  away  my  own. 
Bring  out  what  meat  you  have  left,  cut  from  it  as 
much  as  you  think  I  should  have  eaten,  and  carry 
it  to  Alice  H*— — ,"  a  very  poor  woman,  for  whom  he 
had  a  great  respect. 

In  the  following  year,  when  he  was  free  of  the 
world  but  still  poor  enough,  owing  to  some  mie- 
imderstanding  with  the  circuit  stewards,  one  of  the 
preachers  then  in  the  circuit  was  placed  in  very  try^ 
rng  circumstances,  and  his  amiable  wife  and  family 
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wanted  neeessaries.  One  maiket  6sy,  Mr.  Drew  said 
to  his  sister^  '*  I  was  just  now  over  in  the  market^ 

and  saw  Mrs.  L ,  the  preacher's  wife^  with  an 

empty  basket  'on  one  arm,  and  a  child  on  the  other, 
looking  wistfolly  at  the  butchers'  stalls.  I  guessed, 
from  her  manner,  that  she  had  no  money,  and  wus 
ashamed  to  ask  credit ;  so,  as  I  passed  her,  I  put  hal£- 
.a-£Fown  in  her  hand.  The  good  woman  was  so 
affected,  that  she  burst  into  tears ;  and  I  could  not 
help  crying  for  company.^^ 

His  sister  relates^  that,  about  the  same  time,  the 
family  (rf*  a  labouring  man  in  the  town  being  seized 
with  fever,  and  suffering  great  privation  in  conse- 
quence, he  desired  her  to  send  them  what  she  thoughit 
eonid  be  spared  from  his  cupboard,  but  on  no  account 
to  enter  the  house,  lest  she  should  take  the  infection. 
'*  I  ventured,''  she  says,  *'  on  this  point,  to  disobey ; 
and  going  thither,  in  company  with  a  female  friend, 
aaw  such  a  sc^ie  of  distress  as  I  could  scarcely  have 
imagmed.  They  had  but  one  rocmi,  and  one  bed. 
In  the  bed  were  the  mother  and  one  child,  ill ;  across 
the  &o*  lay  a  bigger  boy,  just  recovering ;  and  in  a 
washing  tray,  beside  the  bed,  was  another  —  dead. 
Not  being  parishioners,  they  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves,  without  attendance  (except  what  the 
fiither  could  give,  when  not  at  his  labour) — without 
fire  —  and  almost  without  food.  Having  informed 
my  brother  where  I  had  been,  and  what  I  saw,  he 
said  to  me,  'Since  you  have  disobeyed  my  orders 
in  going,  you  shall,  as  a  punishment,  go  again,  and 
i»rry  the  &mily  every  thing  in  our  house  that  you 
think  they  c.an  want.     We'll  4rust  Providence  £(U' 
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a  supidy/  My  liroiher's  means  bong  mieqoal  fo  Im 
geaeroufi  intentioiiSj  he  made  the  case  known  tesooie 
of  his  acquainiaiiees,  and  the  fisttnly  yna  reli0?ed. 

"  A  cousm  of  ona,  a  widoir^  who  reeided  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  from  St«  Anstdl,  was  nmch  ndnoed 
in  ciicnmstanoes,  throng^  sidkness.  She  wvoteto 
my  brother,  begging  the  kan  oi  five  pounds;  and 
staled  as  a  season,  that,  if  he  could  part  witii  such  % 
snm,  it  woidd  enaUe  her  to  begin  some  bncinesa 
which  she  mentioned,  and  msfatain  her  &niily<. 
'  Now,' said  he  to  me,  'What  can  I  do?  To  me  five 
pounds  is  a  smous  snm,  and  oaoe  that  I  can  ill  spsme; 
but,  perhaps,  if  I  cefiise,  I  shall  deprive  my  relatiYe 
oi  the  only  oppoitonity  she  may  have  of  providing 
tx  her  children.  It  wiU  never  be  in  her  power  to 
wpaj  me.  I  will  not  lend  ha  &re  ponndi,  but  wsH 
give  her  the  money." 

"My  bro&ers  sensibilities  were  not  coDdfined  to 
his  own  species.  He  could  not  witness  sofTering  in 
any  creature  without  seeking  its  relief.  A  poor,  half- 
starved  dog  one  day  psesented  itself  at  our  door,  as  if 
knovring  instinctLrdy  that  it  was  a  Mead's  house. 
Seeing  the  dog^  he  desired  me  to  give  it  some  mnk 
which  it  ate  with  a  vcnaciMS  ajqpetite.  Where  it 
lodged  at  ni^^t  we  could  not  tell ;  but  far  a  kng 
time  it  came  at  just  the  same  hour  for  its  daily  dole. 
We  had  missed  it  some  we^,  when  my  brodier 
callii^  me  to  the  door,  and  pointing  at  a  fii^  sleek 
animal  that  was  passing  with  a  gentleman,  asked  mp 
a  1  knew  it,  and  on  my  answering,'  No,'  he  said,  with 
a  gesture  of  satisfaction,  'That's  <he  veiy  dog  we 
relieved ;  and  he  has  found  his  master.^ 
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Mr.  Dww  ku  hma  kaowm,  at  this  period  <if 
Kfc,  when  ia  the  oriiiiaiy  imy  of  jodgmg,  he  eiwld 
badly  aAid  it,  fioqMntfjr  ta  giTe  hatfa^goiMa,  and 
Bomalnita  a  gniiiea>  to  a  fuaity  in  dieCreeB,  Though 
he  ahvayg  eEaained  tflJMft  he  velieTed^  and  oftea 
detected  iiapostoie,  yet  from  a  tale  of  woe  he  never 
tamed  away  wUk  iadiftvmoe.  His  charity  knewno 
other  limit  than  his  ability ;  and  he  has  been  seen  to 
weep  when  he  had  nothing  to  bestow.  These  things 
are  not  related  fiw  the  piir{>oeeofenlogy«bnt  to  justify 
the  ofdnion  of  his  most  intaiMte  friends,  that,  at  this 
early  pmod>  wift  the  midefstanding  of  a  philosopher 
he  possessed  the  heart  of  a  Christian. 


Business  continaing  to  ineiease,  Mr.  D.  found 
his  premises  too  confined.  A  better  shop  became 
vacant,  but  his  prudential  maxims  made  him  hesitate 
to  take  it  He  looked  at  the  premises,  and  made 
inquiries,  without  coming  to  a  decision.  A  very 
intimate  friend  came  one  eveung  into  his  house, 
and,  not  finding  him  at  hsnie,  said  to  his  sister, 
''There  1ms  been  a  person  inquiring  about  yonder 
hoase :  -—if  your  brother  wait  till  to-morrow,  he  may 
be  too  hrte.''  SnatehiBg  itf  a  shoe,  he  ran  out,  and 
qnieUy  returned,  s^ing  that  he  had  secured  the  pre- 
mises lor  his  firiend.  When  Mr.  D.  learnt  what  had 
been  done,  he  expressed  his  fears  that  the  additional 
Mot  might  embarraf»  him,  and  hinted  something 
about  the  possibility  of  imprisonment.  ''Have  no 
ftajB  on  that  accoimt,''  his  friend  replied.  "  While 
Biehaid  Libby  has  money  in  his  purse,  Samuel  Drew 
diaU  never  so  to  nris^m  for  the  want  of  it." 
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Durii^  the  American  war^  and  long  afterwards, 
every  one  was  a  politiciAn.  Aoeoiding  to  his  own 
account  of  his  juvenile  days,  the  sulject  of  our 
narrative  was  quite  on  the  side  of  the  Americans ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  s^itnnents  on  this 
matter  had  hitherto  undergone  any  alteration.  The 
person  just  named  emigrated  to  America ;  and  at 
luding,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Drew,  to  his  own 
suspected  character  of  republican,  observes,  ''-  ¥09 
were  as  deep  in  the  mud  as  I  in  the  mire.^'  There 
was  a  danger,  at  the  time  of  which  we  now  writ^ 
about  the  year  1789  or  1790,  of  political  discussion 
occupying  Mr.  Drew's  attention,  to  the  exclusion  or 
detriment  of  his  more  important  mental  occupations. 
From  this  hazard  he  was  preserved,  by  an  incident 
which  he  has  often  related. 

A  friend  one  day  remarked  to  him^  ''  Mr.  Drew, 
more  than  once  I  have  heard  you  quote  that  expres* 
siou, — 

"  Where  ignorance  is  Miss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'' 

"  You  quote  it  as  being  true ;  but  how  are  we  to 
understand  it  ?"  "  I  can  give  you,"  replied  Mr.  D., 
"  an  instance  from  my  own  experience.  When  I  began 
business,  I  was  a  great  politician.  My  master  s  shop 
had  been  a  chosen  place  for  political  discussion ;  and 
there,  I  suppose,  I  acquired  my  fondness  for  such 
debates.  For  the  first  year,  I  had  too  much  to  do 
and  to  think  about,  to  indulge  my  propensity  for 
politics ;  but.  after  getting  a  little  ahead  in  the 
world,  I  began  to  dip  into  these  matters  again.  Very 
soon,  I  entered  as  deeply  into  newspaper  aigument 
as  if  my  livelihood  depended  on  it;  my  shop  was 
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cyften  fiHed  with  loangers,  who  came  to  cannss  public 
measnres ;  and  now  and  then  I  went  into  my  neigh- 
boars'  honses  on  a  similar  errand.  This  encroached 
on  my  time ;  and  I  found  it  necessary  6(»netimes  to 
work  till  midnight^  to  make  up  for  the  hours  I  lost. 
One  nighty  after  my  shutters  were  closed^  and  I  was 
bnsily  employed^  some  little  urchin  who  was  passing 
the  street  put  his  mouth  to  the  key-hole  of  the  doon 
and^  with  a  shrill  pipe>  called  oiit>  '  Shoemaker ! 
shoemaker !  work  by  night  and  run  about  by  day !'  ** 
"  And  did  you/*  inquired  the  friend,  "  pursue  the 
boy  with  yonr  stirrup^  to  chastise  him  for  his  inso- 
lence?'* "No,  no;**  replied  Mr.  Drew.  "Had  a 
pistol  been  fired  off  at  my  ear,  I  could  not  have  been 
more  dismayed  or  confounded.  I  dropped  my  work, 
saying  to  myself, '  True,  true  !  but  you  shall  never 
have  that  to  say  of  me  again !'  I  have  never  forgotten 
it;  and,  while  I  recollect  any  things  I  never  shall. 
To  me  it  was  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  it  has  been  a 
word  in  season  throughout  my  life.  I  learned  from 
it,  not  to  leave  till  to-morrow  the  work  of  to-day, 
or  to  idle  when  I  ought  to  be  working.  From  that 
time  I  turned  over  a  new  leaf.  I  ceased  to  venture 
on  the  restless  sea  of  politics,  or  trouble  myself  about 
matters  which  did  not  concern  me.  The  bliss  of 
ignorance  on  political  topics  I  often  experienced  in 
after  life ;  —  the  folly  of  being  wise  my  early  history 
shews.** 

In  the  lives  of  good  men,  indications  of  an  over- 
ndiiig  Providence  are  frequently  discoverable.  The 
forgoing  incident,  we  think,  may  be  classed  among 
them.  That  it  gave  a  colouring  to  Mr.  Drew's  habits. 
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and  tended  to  tke  fomaticm  of  hie  character*  he  ex- 
pressly asserts.  Its  efifocts  may  be  pereeiyed  in  his 
fntore  lustory.  Frequently  has  he  quoted,  as  ex- 
premove  of  his  own  sentiments,  that  beautiful  apos- 
trophe of  Cowper, 

**  Happy  the  man,  who  sees  a  Ood  employed 
•   In  aU  the  good  and  ili  that  chequer  life ; 
Reiolvkig  aH  eyenta,  willi  their  effects 
And  aanifeld  reiolts,  into  the  witt 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme !" 

Though  all  the  drcmnstances  of  life  are  under 
the  Diyine  direction,  and,  therefore  equaily  pro- 
vidential; yet  there  are  some  occurrraees  in  which 
this  direction  is  especially  apparent.  The  proipee^ 
tive  influence  of  events  is  beyond  our  knowledge :  — 
we  can  judge  of  them  only  by  comparison  with  the 
past.  Whether  we  stuid  by  the  fountain  of  life,  or 
view  its  stream  flowing  onward  through  an  undis- 
covered region  towards  the  ocean  of  eternity,  the 
circumstances  which  may  determine  its  cowse  and 
its  m^pitude  are  to  us  unknown ;  but,  in  pasaii^ 
from  its  estuary  to  its  source,  we  perceive  the  local* 
ities  which  gave  direction  to  its  current,  and  the 
tributaries  which  ai^;m^ited  the  volume  of  its  waters. 
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SECTION  X. 

Trmits  of  character  —  Mr.  Drew*B  method  «/*  instrvciimg  his 
workmen,  Sfc,  —  Hit  marriage  —  He  jnnjMNtes  pnigralinp  to 
America. 


Having  hiai^ily  diMBtaBgled  himself  from  the 
mefihes  of  political  debate,  Mr.  Drew  was  enabled* 
wilh  less  interruption,  to  indulge  his  taste  for  literar 
tnre  and  metaphysics.  As  he  could  devote  but  little 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  every  moment 
was  fully  occupied.  '  Drive  thy  business  —  do  not  let 
thy  business  drive  thee/  was  one  of  those  maxims  of 
Dr.  Franklin  to  which  Mr«  D.  adhered;  and  his 
example  shews,  that  literature  may  be  cultivated, 
»id  piety  pursued,  without  prejudice  to  our  worldly 
interests. 

"  During  several  years,"  he  observes,  "  all  my 
leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  reading,  or  scribbling 
any  thing  which  happened  to  pass  my  mind;  but  I 
do  not  recollect  that  it  ever  interrupted  my  business, 
though  it  frequently  broke  in  upon  my  rest.  On 
my  labour  depended  my  livelihood — literary  pursuits 
were  only  my  amusement.  Common  {)rudence  had 
taught  me  the  lesson  which  Marmontel  has  so  happily 
expressed :  '  Secure  to  yourself  a  livelihood  indepen- 
dently of  literary  success,  and  put  into  this  lottery 
only  the  overplus  of  time.     Woe  to  him  who  depends 
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whdly  on  his  p»i !  Nothing  is  mere  casual.  The 
man  who  makes  shoes  is  sure  of  his  wages— ^  the  man 
who  writes  a  book  is  never  sure  of  any  thing/  " 

To  a  person  of  Mr.  Diew*s  sensibility,  poetiy  woold 
present  many  diarms.  The  poetical  works  of  Milton, 
Young,  and  Cowper,  he  read  With  avidity; — aiod 
Pope's  Ethic  Epistles,  against  which  much  needless 
outciy  has  been  raised,  were,  early  and  late  in  life,  his 
fayourites.  (Goldsmith  was  another  of  his  admired 
writers,  both  in  poetiy  and  prose.  The  whole  of  the 
'  Deserted  Village*  was  committed  to  memory,  and 
some  of  those  traits  in  its  de%htfhl  picture  of  tiie 
village  pastor,  he  perhaps  felt  to  be  not  inn^licable 
to  himself.    At  this  period 

**  Hb  hooM  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train.*' 

"'  It  was,"  says  his  sister,  '*  a  sort  of  asylum  for 
foreigners.  To  the  itinerant  trader  and  the  wander- 
ing musician  my  brother's  doors  were  always  opea. 
He  delighted  to  converse  with  them, — to  learn  their 
histoiy,  —  and  to  gather  from  them  such  informatiop 
l»  they  could  furnish  about  their  respective  countries. 
If  intelligent  and  well-bdiaved,  they  wexe  genoally 
invited  to  sit  at  our  table^  and  partake  of  our  &m ; 
and  frequently  has  the  Jew  or  the  Italian  left  hw 
box  of  valuables  at  our  house  as  a  place  of  safety.'^ 

Though  but  a  young  tradesman,  his  punctuafity* 
and  integrity  procured  him  genanal  respect;  mudi 
deference  was  paid  to  his  judgment;  and  he  was 
frequently  chosen  by  his  neighbours  an  arbitrator 
in  their  petty  quarrels.  In  this  office,  his  strict 
honesty  did  not  always  accord  vrith  the  views  of  the 
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disputants.  Anj  thing  which  had  the  appearance 
«f  meanness  or  da[dicity  he  detested.  ''  Now  let  me 
know  the  trath,*"  he  would  say,  —  "  the  whole  truth. 
No  matter  what  it  is ;  only  let  there  be  no  shuffling 
or  prevarication.  Be  ofea  and  candid — tell  plainly 
what  you  mean — unless  you  do^  I  will  not  eren  try 
to  miderstand  you.'* 

A  ;«««  «a  ,l»m  he  had  !>».  »7  Ueodly. 
became  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  applied 
to  him  for  advice.  After  making  various  searching 
inquiries,  he  gave  some  directions  which  were  too 
steaightforward  to  suit  the  applicant,  who  hesitated, 
and  seemed  confased;  Mr.  Drew  then  said*  "I 
believe  I  understand  you  now.  In  plain  terms,  you 
want  me  to  advise  you  how  to  cheat  your  creditors. 
If  that  be  the  case,  I  have  done  with  you,  and  you 
may  leave  my  house.'* 

Though  thus  inflexible,  where  truth  and  honesty 
were  concerned,  he  sympathised  with  even  the 
htnaginary  sorrows  of  those  who  wished  his  advice 
or  assistance,  and  was  frequently  at  considerable 
pains  to  mediate  between  contending  parties.  He 
belonged  to  a  benefit  society;  and  it  used  to  be 
remarked  by  the  members,  that  when  Mr.  Drew 
attended  a  meeting,  it  was  always  orderiy,  and  the 
business  soon  de^tehed. 

For  the  purpose  of  widening  the  road^  a  small 
porti<m  of  the  church-yard  at  St.  Austell  (the  surfi^ce 
of  which  stands  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
street,)  was  removed,  and  a  new  burial  ground  con- 
secrated. A  poor  woman  came  one  day  into  Mr. 
Drew  s  shop,  bitterly  crying,  and  apparently  in  great 
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agony  of  mind.  He  inquired  the  cause.  She  said, 
"  I  had  a  child  buried  in  the  church-yard ; — they  have 
carried  it  away ;  —  and  oh  \  bit,  I  have  been  told,  thst 
if  we  do  not  lie  in  the  same  ground,  we  shall  not  rise 
together  at  the  last  day.''  He  did  not  ridicule  her 
apprehensions,  but  endeavoured  to  shew  her  that  they 
were  groundless.  In  this  he  at  length  succeeded, 
and  the  poor  creature  went  away  soothed  and  satisfied. 

We  give  another  instance,  out  of  many,  of  his  kind 
disposition.  A  parish  apprentice  was  assigned  him, 
contrary  to  his  wishes.  Having  appealed  unsue^ 
cessfnlly  against  the  order,  he  said,  ^  Since  I  must 
have  the  boy,  I  will  do  as  well  for  him  as  I  can.  He 
shall  be  treated  as  my  other  apprentices ;  and,  if  he 
live  to  the  expiration  of  his  time,  it  shall  be  his  own 
£iult  if  he  do  not  enter  the  world  in  much  better  cir- 
cumstances than  I  did/^  The  boy  became  one  of  the 
best  workmen  in  St,  Austell,  and  always  loved  and 
respected  his  master.* 

Mr.  Drew  never  inflicted  immediate  punishment 
on  his  apprentices,  however  culpable  their  conduct. 
One  of  them  having  acted  veiy  improperly  on  a  Son* 
day,  when  his  master  was  absent,  he  was  informed^ 
on  his  return,  of  the  boy*8  guilt,  and  expressed  his 
intention  to  chastise  him  the  next  morning.  In  the 
morning,  his  sister,  supposing  that  he  had  foi^tten 
his  engagement,  reminded  him  of  it.  ^'  No,'^  he 
replied,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  it ;  but  if  I  had,  your 
tenderness,  my  sister,  should  have  suffered  it  to  pass 

*  Among  Mr.  Drew's  letters,  are  several  from  persona  who 
had  been  his  apprentices.  Nearljr  all  of  them  begin  with, 
**  My  dear  old  waiter.** 
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mmoiieed ;  and  I  do  not  thank  yon  for  reminding  me. 
However^  let  the  boy  have  his  breakfast  before  I  cor- 
reet  him,  or  he  will  perhaps  eat  none.'^ 

Mr.  Drew  8  shop  was  often  visited  by  persons  who 
were  partial  to  religious  or  literary  inquiries.  Among 
his  workmen  and  apprentices  also,  useful  conversation 
and  innocent  mirth  were  encouraged ;  but  the  smallest 
inMngement  on  delicacy  was  checked,  whether  in 
workman  or  visitor.  Whatever  might  put  modesty 
to  the  blush  instantly  roused  his  indignation.  Philo- 
sophical discussion,  with  him,  had  now  taken  the 
place  of  political  debate.  When  the  conversation 
was  between  Mr.  Drew  and  his  visitors,  the  men  and 
boys  acquired  information  by  listening;  and  when 
the  visitors  were  gone,  he  would  frequently  ask  them 
questions  relative  to  the  points  discussed,  and  endea* 
Toor  to  explain  them  to  their  capacities. 

After  a  lecture  of  this  kind,  when  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding  had  been  the  text  book,  and 
the  particular  subject,  the  primary  and  secondary 
qualities  of  matter,  one  of  the  workmen,  full  of  the 
importance  of  newly  acquired  knowledge,  and  longing 
for  an  opportunity  to  propagate  an  astounding  doc- 
trine^ posted  to  the  public  bakehouse,  as  the  most 
likely  place  to  find  an  audience.  Unhappily  for  his 
fame  as  a  philosopher,  he  had  either  misapprehended 
oar  forgotten  the  proposition,  that  heat  is  not  a  quality 
of  fire,  but  a  sensation  or  effect  produced  by  it ;  and, 
pointing  to  the  blazing  faggots,  boldly  maintained 
that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  oven.  This  was  too 
heavy  a  demand  on  the  faith  or  even  patience  of  the 
listeners.     The  point  was  stoutly  maintained  by  him 
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for  some  time ;  when  hie  female  audience  proposed  to 
adopt  that  most  eonvinciBg  mode  of  reasonings  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  If  there  were  no  fire  in 
the  oven^  a  short  lodgment  there  could  do  him  no 
harm ;  and  such^an  experiment  would  afford  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  to  hoth  parties.  The  man's  seal 
for  science  cooled  down«  and  he  evinced  a  disposition 
to  retreat— a  movement  which  was  resisted  hy  his 
common-sense  listeners.  They  laid  hold  of  him» 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  putting  him  in  the 
oven ;  when,  with  the  desperate  energy  of  terror,  he 
broke  from  them,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  shop» 
perfectly  cured  of  his  philosophical  knight-errantiy. 

Having  in  his  sister  so  competent  a  housekeeper* 
and  one  who  identified  herself  so  completely  with  his 
interests,  no  disposition  had  been  evinced  by  Mr. 
Drew  to  change  his  situation  as  a  bachelor*  He 
was  constantly  employed,  and  had  not  felt  the  want 
of  other  society  than  that  of  his  books,  his  sister,  and 
his  friends.  Yet,  having  acquired  some  celebrity  in 
the  neighbourhood,  it  appears  that  though  he  had  not 
thought  on  matrimony,  others  had  thought  for  him;, 
as  the  following  anecdote  proves. 

One  market-day  a  country-woman  entered  hia  diop^ 
and,  having  completed  her  purchases,  remarked,  that 
she  thought  he  would  be  much  more  con^prtftble  if 
he  had  a  wife.  This  he  admitted ;  adding,  jocosely, 
"  I  know  no  on^  who  will  have  me.*'  She  replied* 
that  she  could  very  soon  supply  him,  and  went  away. 
Next  week,  to  his  great  surprise,  she  came  ^gain  intct 
t^he  shop,  with  a  young  female,  and  s^d,  ''  I  hftve 
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1>r0!!glit  my  daughter^  sir^  for  yon  to  see  if  you  'd  like 
her/^  Mr.  Drew  disclaimed  all  intention  of  getting 
married  for  the  present^  and  added,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  young  woman  or  her  family ;  on  which 
the  gtrl>  thinking  it  incumbent  on  her  to  speak,  said, 
^  O  sifj  but  the  trial  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.^' 
He,  however,  declined  the  proposed  honour,  asserting 
that  he  would  much  rather  have  the  privilege  of  choos- 
ing for  himself  in  such  a  matter.  After  some  hesita- 
tion, they  went  away,  apparently  much  disappointed. 

Whether  this  incident  led  Mr.  Drew  to  place  him- 
sdf  in  a  new  relationship,  is  uncertain.  It  perhaps 
foreedthe  subject  upon  his  consideration,  and  induced 
him  to  seek  a  wife;  On  the  17fh  of  April,  1701,  when 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  married  Honour,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  grand-daughter  of  Thomas, 
Halls,  a  member  of  the  first  Methodist  society  of 
St.  Austell.  In  her  he  found  a  suitable  helpmate  — 
one  ready  to  second  all  his  exertions — and  an  effi- 
cient substitute  for  his  sister's  domestic  manage- 
ment. Their  fitmily  consisted  of  four  sons  and  three 
dai^ters.  The  second  child,  a  daughter,  died  when 
about  seven  years  of  age :  the  other  children  have 
outlived  their  parents,  and  were  all  married  before 
Mr.  Drew  s  decease. 

His  wife's  immediate  fortune  was  ten  pounds  — 
a  sum  of  great  importance  at  that  time  to  him.  Three 
years  afterwards  it  was  increased  by  a  l^acy  of  fifty 
pmmds,  which  enabled  him  advantageously  to  ex- 
tend his  business.  He  was  now  the  respectable, 
intelligent  tradesman.  Authorship  was  far  from  his 
thoughts ;  yet  he  was  known  to  his  neighbours  as  a 
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readings  thinking  man^  capable  of  talking  upoii  mofit 
ordinary  subjects ;  and  he  had  attained  a  d^ee  of 
local  popularity  as  a  preacher. 

Soon  after  his  marriage^  several  of  his  acquaintances 
emigrated  to  America.     The  reports  which  they  sent 
home  were,  in  general,  very  flattering,  and  many  in- 
dividuals and  families  in  and  about  St.  Austell  were 
induced,  in  consequence,  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World.     The  political  and  religious  freedom  of 
the  Americans  had  long  been  an  object  of  Mr.  Drew's 
admiration.    His  old  attachments  and  prepossessions 
were  now  revived,  by  the  letters  and  invitations  of  his 
friends ;  and  he  appears  to  have  felt  a  strong  desire  tD 
follow  the  tide  of  emigration.     He  was,  however,  too 
prudent  hastily  to  exchange  a  certainty  for  an  uncer-> . 
tainty.     To  act  to-day  and  think  to-morrow  was  not 
his  practice ;  and,  having  a  business  which  afforded 
him  a  maintenance  at  home,  he  resolved,  before  he 
abandoned  it,  to  assure  himself,  by  minute  inquiries, 
of  the  propriety  of  such  a  step.     To  a  friend  in  Alex^ 
andria>  Virginia,  he  wrote  for  information,  in  the  year 
1793 ;  but  fearing  to  rely  entirely  on  the  opinion  of 
one  who  had  not  been  long  a  resident,  and  who  slight 
be  induced  to  exhibit  the  favourable  side  of  the  picture 
that  he  might  draw  his  old  acquaintances  about  him, 
by  the  same  conveyance  he  addressed  a  formal  letter 
of  inquiry  to  the  official  members  of  the  Methodists' 
society  in  that  place.   Their  reply  was  quite  as  fevour- 
able  to  emigration  as  the  statements  of  his  friend, 

Mr.  Richard  Mabyn,  of  Caraelford,  the  early  and 
constant  friend  of  Dr.  Clarke,  felt  at  this  time,  like 
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lir.  Drew,  m  inciuNitiaii  to  eachai;^  ComwaH  fw 
&e  United  States.  Throogh  hk  iMMmess  aa  a  leathev^ 
dresser^  he  had  becoiae  veij  ntii&ste  with  Mr.  D., 
with  whom  he  puiposed  entering  into  a  partnership 
in  the  New  World.  Mr.  Mahjim'a  af^reheteiMi  off 
oafifaupe  and  &  French  prison^  and  faia  eonaequBBfe 
rdnctanee  then  to  embailE^  led  Mr.  Ikew  to  defer^ 
bvk  not  to  abandon,  hia  design.  Within  two  years 
it  was  revived^  and  he  came  to  the  lesolmtian  of 
tnkk^noft  cndy  his  &inily,  hat  his  &1ifcer;  and  thi0>. 
iBtaoffeion  was  not  eotirdy  abaodonad  until  several 
yeans  afiurwaids.  Its  final  relinquishment  is  inti- 
naaled  by  one  of  his  transatlantic  correspandents,  who 
says,  in  a  letter^  dated  in  18QS,  '^I  find  by  yo«r  last* 
that  yon  have  given  over  all  thoughts  of  comhig  to 
Ameriea^  and  I  do  not  greatly  wonder  at  it ;  for  a 
thing  oi  this  kind  nmst  be  dpne  withont  very  much 
thinking,  or  not  at  all." 

In  conversatiGn  with  his  children^  at  a  later  period^ 
when  Mr.  Drew  spoke  of  being  at  one  time  on  the 
vevge  of  taking  up  his  residence  in  America^  and 
even  migaged  in  making  distant  preparations  for  the 
Vf^age ;  be  was  asked^  what  induced  him^  after  this, 
contrary  to  his  usual  decision  of  character,  to  vacil- 
lale.  ''  Ton  may,"  he  replied,  call  it  weakness  or 
8cq»erstition ;  hot  I  have  ever  regarded  it  as  among 
those  junctures  of  my  life,  in  which  the  finger  of 
Providence  turned  the  scale  by  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible touch.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  my  favourite 
poets ;  I  had  read  his  beautiful  ballad  of  Edwin  and 
Angelina  before,  and  admired  it;  but  happenings 
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jwt  at  this  crisis,  to  find  it  in  some  magazine,  I  read 
it  again ;  and  these  two  lines, 

**  Man  wants  but  litdo  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long," 

seconded  hy  my  wife's  disinclination  for  the  adv^i- 
tore,  produced  snch  an  elBTect  upon  my  mind  as  led 
me  to  abandon  all  intention  of  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
To  these  two  lines  of  Goldsmith,  under  a  providen- 
tial direction,  it  is  owing,  that  I  and  my  family  are 
now  inlMkbitants  of  Ghreat  Britain.  The  thooght  of 
going  to  America  did,  indeed,  occor  to  me  some  years 
afterward,  in  consequence  of  local  distress  and  stag- 
nation of  business.  By  this  time,  however,  I  had 
lived  longer  in  the  world,  and  had  read  and  seen 
enough  to  convince  me  that  America  was  no  Utopia. 
There  were  certainly,  according  to  my  views,  political 
imperfections  at  home ;  yet  imperfection,  I  was  con- 
vinced, would  attach  to  every  form  of  government, 
and  I  could  not  but  appropriate  Cowper's  exda- 
mation, 

**  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  stitt  T 

To  this  were  added  other  considerations  of  a  personal 
nature.  Though  I  could  not  expect  to  accumulate 
wealth  where  I  was,  I  could  maintain  my  fionily 
in  credit ;  and  a  removal  to  America  could  not  be 
effected,  without  exposing  my  vnfe  and  children  to 
the  perils  of  the  ocean.  I  therefore  concluded,  vnth 
Collins,  that 

^*  The  lily  peace  ontshines  the  silver  store. 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore.** " 
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Mr,  DrtvDt  first  literary  eompontunu —  Hit  mode  o/itvdy  -^ 
Occasion  of  hi$  becoming  an  author  —  Remarki  on  Pain^t 
*  Age  of  Rea$on*  jmbUsked -^  Firtt  aequainianee  with  the 
Rm,Jokn  Wkitaker — Fmvomrabie  receptiam  of  hie  Remmrhe 
—  Ekgp  on  the  demik  of  Mr.  Pmttereom. 

Thb  order  of  time  having  been  anticipated*  for  ths  pui^ 
pose  of  throwing  together  those  points  in  Mr.  Drew  b 
histoiy  which  stand  in  immediate  relationship^  we 
«hall  be  oiabled  to  trace»  with  fewer  interraptioos^ 
his  literary  jnogress. 

His  first  attempts  at  composition,  like  those  of  most 
yonng  essayists  in  the  paths  of  literature,  were  ma- 
tricaL  According  to  his  sister  s  recollections,  the 
earliest  eflfort  of  his  mnse  wa^  a  poetical  epistle  to  her, 
and  the  next,  an  el^^y  on  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Then  followed  several  short  poetical  pieces,  to  one 
of  which  he  aj^pears  to  have  attached  some  value, 
liaving  expressed  much  regret  at  losing  it  His  next 
attempt  was  to  embody  poetical  conceptions  in  lan^ 
^age  not  metrically  arranged.  This  piece  was  of 
considerable  length,  and  was  wtitled  by  him  *A 
Morning  Excursion/  It  reccnded  in  glowing  words, 
as  his  sister  states,  the  feelings  of  a  mind  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  grateful  for  the  bounties  of  Piov>- 
4ence,  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  piety.    None  of 
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the  foregoing  pieces  Eave  been  preserved^  nor  is 
their  date  determinable  beyond  thi8>  that  they  were 
written  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  St. 
Austell,  and  before  his  marriage. 

The  earliest  production  of  Mr.  Drew's  pen  that  has 
been  preserved  is  a  metrical  piece,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  lines,  entitled^  'Beflections  on  St. 
Austell  Church  Yard/  from  which  a  short  quotation 
was  inserted  in  the  third  section  of  our  narratiye^ 
The  MS  is  dated  August  17>  17«2.  and.  fron  ita 
erasures  and  emeadstiosis,  appeats  to  be  tbe  erignal 
composition.  It  is  written  in  the  heroic  stanza,  and 
•has  aaoy  (excellent  couplets^  but»  as  a  wholes  is  too 
^defective  inignamnar  and  veorsificatian  to  endure  llie 
test  of  csitioism.  Fr&nx  a  short  prefiioe»  wMoh  we 
insert  as  a  icariosity,^  it  is  evident  that  the  lauthor 
once  contemplated  the  publication  of  this  piece^ 
^Aioiigfa  on  itother  consideration^  he  judged  it  iaex*. 
-pedie«it« 

''When  I^considermyself-^iiiy  snb|60t-^my  oii^ 
msBBtanees -^-^Hoay  tsitnaition  -—and  mj  neigfabonrs,.  I 
•^cannot  tlunk  this  apology  imnec^sary.  When  ^Uub 
4qQ>6ars  in  a  ^rabUc  manner,  I  expect  some  ^wiS 
*deiEq[ttse— *<»Bome  ridicule  —  some  jaty  — « and  8«me„ 
petiiaps,  aj^laod  «ae  iM  nty  und^ptakiBg.  Tp  pleaae 
aai^ery  one  iis  impossible.  Oae  ol^tion  wiM  lie 
(I  ^iipMt)vtoatinually  raised— -wfaieh  is  — ym$1md 
-teM^  m^rndfomr  ^wk.  It  may  not  be  unnecessaiy 
In  fepfy  ^  c^serve— it  ^had  but  little  interference 
with  my  labour :  nothii^  to  its  detriment:  bnt-lMB 
4)een  chiefly  th^  prodwe  of  ^hpse  evening  amd  kiBiive 
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II0I119,  wliich  too  .-nftlLy  of  my  age  dedicate  to  pro- 
iigacy.  wicked  ooi^^By.  and  viee." 

What  gt^ves  t^  chief  inteBest  aad  impertuce  to 
this  poetical  campositioii  is,  its  beiag,  aj^arently^  ^ 
embiyo  <^  Mr.  Drew'fi  upplaaded  treatise  on  tbe 
Hmmm  Soal.  The ma^m partis  argurnentative -^ not 
vnliha  Pope  s  Essay  on  Maax,  isqpo&  wft»elb  pcMSisibLy^  it 
was  modelled :  and  seTesal  of  the  argnments  lend 
to  prove  that  the  sonl  is  iimnftteiiii]^  and  therefore 
immortaL  9ueh  is  Ihe  fmrport  «f  the  foUowiag 
lines. 

**  What  is  the  Sovl  ?  and  where  does  it  reside  ? 
What  gives  it  life  —  or  makes  that  life  subside  ? 
Are  sottb  extinct  when  bodies  .first  expiret 
Can  death's  oohl  hand  extinguish  haavenly  fire  ? 
First,  what  is  life? —  Define  the  human  soul — 
That  vital  spark  that  animates  the  whole. 


To  form  the  soul  do  subde  parts  conspire  ? 
Does  action  live  throng  every  part  entire? 
Consiats  the  soal  af  elemental  flame  ? 
.Can  hJi^wroaght  mailer  its  existence  olaim  ? 
•  ••••••••••••••••'•  ••■«•••  •««•  ••• 

Now,  if  the  soul  be  matter  thus  refinM, 

If  it  has  parts  connected  or  disjoin'd. 

Then  follows  —  what  these  propositions  teach  — 

That  some  eorporeal  instrument  may  reach, 

And  roaohing' there,  its  ruin  may  portend, 

{ts  death  aecoqiplish,  and  its  being  end* 

This  is  no  Soul  —  for  matter  cannot  think ; 
And  thought  destroy'd  would  make  the  soul  extinct  > — 
Since  what  has  parts  must  be  dissolved  again, 
An4  in  its  pristtoe  elements  jpeniain«" 
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AJthough,  as  Mr.  Drew  infomiB  his  readers,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  Essay  on  the  Soul  in  1 798, 
it  is  obvious,  from  the  preceding  quotations,  and  from 
other  circumstances,  that  his  thoughts  must  have 
been  directed  to  this  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
His  sister  says,  that  while  she  lived  with  him  —  long 
before  his  marriage,  —  he  had  heard  of  Plato  on  the 
Soul,  and  was  very  desirous  to  procure  it.  Her  words 
are :  —  "  I  never  saw  my  brother  manifest  more 
anxiety  about  any  thing  than  how  to  obtain  that 
book.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  he  came  to  me 
one  day,  rejoicing  that  he  had  found  the  treasure. 
A  person  in  the  market-place  having  it  among  other 
old  books  for  sale,  he  purchased  it;  but  he  told 
me  afterwards,  that  he  was  greatly  disappointed 
in  it."  This  accords  with  an  anecdote  which  is 
related  of  him.  In  his  anxiety  to  possess  '  Plato/ 
he  made  inquiries  for  it  at  a  bookseller  s  shop  in 
Truro,  without  success.  He  was  never  remark- 
able for  bestowing  attention  upon  his  outward  man ; 
and  at  this  time,  very  probably,  his  attire  corre- 
sponded with  his  limitied  finances.  There  was  a 
singular  incongruity  between  his  unclassical  appear- 
ance and  the  book  for  which  he  inquired.  This 
attracted  the  notice  of  some  military  officers  who 
were  lounging  in  the  shop.     One  of  them,  thinking 

him  a  fair  subject  for  a  joke,  said,  *'  Mr. has 

not  got  Plato,  my  man;  but  here  (presenting  hinj 
with  a  child's  Primer)  is  a  book  he  thinks  likely  to 
be  more  serviceable  to  you ;  and,  as  you  do  not  seem 
to  be  overstocked  with  cash,  Pll  make  you  a  pitesent 
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of  it.**  Mr.  Drew  thanked  him  for  his  professed 
kindness,  and  added  some  remark,  not  now  remem- 
bered, which  caused  the  military  gentlemen  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  and  shame. 

In  alluaon  to  the  year  1798,  he  observes,  "  I 
had  long  before  this  imagined  that  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  admitted  of  more  rational  proof 
than  any  I  had  ever  seen.  I  perused  such  books  as 
I  could  obtain  on  the  subject;  but  disappointment 
was  the  common  result.  I  therefore  mad§  notes  of 
such  thoughts  as  occurred,  merely  for  my  own  satis- 
faction, without  any  design  of  publishing  them  to 
the  world.'' 

From  the  year  1793,  when  the  poem  just  noticed 
was  written,  until  the  commencement  of  his  Essay 
on  the  Soul,  no  particular  circumstance  of  his 
litemry  life  is  on  record. 

During  the  former  part  of  this  period,  he  was 
intimate  with  several  young  men  of  good  infonna- 
tion  and  inquiring  minds,  who  regarded  him  as 
their  preceptor.  One  of  them,  who  was  Mr.  Drew  s 
junior*  in  referring  to  this  period,  says,  ''  Regularly 
as  the  clock  proclaimed  the  hour  of  leaving  work, 
I  ran  to  his  house,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
talking  with  him.  We  read  and  rocked  the  cradle 
by  turns.  I  can  see  him  now,  in  imagination,  stand- 
ing and  leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  as  he  was 
then  accustomed  to  do,  when  in  earnest  conversation. 
I  was  a  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Entertainer, 
and  he  was  my  counsellor  both  as  to  matter  and 
manner ;  but  I  believe  he  never  wrote  for  that  pub- 
lication himself." 
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Mr.  Drew's  o^im  descr^um  of  hk  mode  of  study, 
at  this  period  of  bis  tife>  is-  m  follows : — 

^^Durmg  my  tHerery  pumits,  I  KgiikTly  and 
constantly  attended  on  my  bnsness^  and  do  no* 
recollect  th«t  ofie  ciESloiier  w^s  ever  dissppocuted  by 
me  tbrougib  these  meiois.  My  mode  of  wtitiag  9mi 
sttrdy  may  have  in  them,  perbafw^  soMetfaing  pecidiar* 
Immersed  in  tbe  common  concerns  of  lifei,  I  ttidca^ 
TOUT  to  lift  my  thoughti^  to  objects  mose  sublime 
than  those  with  which  I  am  svrfounded,  and^  whflo 
attending  to  my  trade;  I  sometim^es  catch  the  fibres 
of  an  argument^  whkh  I  endeavoi^r  to  Bote,  and  keep 
a  pen  and  ink  by  me  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
state^  what  I  can  collect  through  the  day  xvmains 
on  any  paper  which  I  haive  at  hand,  till  the  bosinesg 
of  the  day  is  despatched,  and  my  shop  shut,  when,  in 
ihe  midst  of  my  feunily,  I  endeavoiar  to  analjK,  hi 
the  evenings  such  thoughts  as  had  crossed  toy  mind 
during  the  day.  I  haye  no  study — I  haye  no  retire^ 
ment — I  write  amidst  the  cries  and  cradles  of  my 
children — and  frequently,  when  I  review  what  I 
have  written,  endeavour  to  cultivate  'the  art  to 
blot.'  Such  are  the  method  which  I  have  pursued^ 
and  such  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  write« 

His  usual  seat,  afler  closing  the  business  of  tbe 
day,  was  a  low  nursing^hair  beside  the  kitchen  fire. 
Here,  with  the  bellows  on  his  knees  ibr  a  desk,  imd 
the  usual  culinary  and  domestic  matters  in  progress 
around  him,  his  works,  prior  to  1805,  were  cUefly 
written.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  be-> 
coming  an  author  he  has  thi»s  recorded. 

"A  young  gentleman,  by  profession  a  surgeon. 
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had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been  in  habits  ci  inti- 
macy with  me ;  and  oar  conTersation  frequently 
tuned  on  i^Mstract  theories,  the  natoie  of  evidaice 
mder  giren  circnmstances,  and  the  primary  sonree 
of  moral  principles  •  He  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Ronssean,  Oihbon,  and 
Hume,  whose  speculations  had  led  him  to  look  with 
a  mspicioas  eye  on  the  Sacred  Records,  to  which  he 
wril  knew  i  was  strongly  attached  When  Paine's 
'  Age  of  Reason'  made  its  a|q)earance,  he  procured 
it ;  and,  fortifying  himself  with  the  objections  against 
Revelation  which  that  book  contained,  he  assumed 
a  bolder  tone,  and  commeuced  an  undisguised  attack 
on  the  Bible. 

*'  On  finding  me  willing  to  hear  his  objections  fairly 
stated,  and  more  disposed  to  repel  them  by  fair  argu- 
ment than  opprobrious  epithets  and  wild  exclama- 
tions, he  one  day  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  the  '  Age 
of  Reason ;'  and,  on  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
he  offered  to  lend  it,  upon  condition  that  I  would 
engage  to  peruse  it  attentively,  and  give  my  opinion, 
with  candour,  on  the  various  parts  which  passed 
mder  my  inspection.  These  preliminaries  being 
settled,  the  '  Age  of  Reason'  was  put  into  my  hands, 
and  I  proceeded  in  its  examination  with  all  the 
ability  I  possessed,  and  all  the  expedition  that  my 
avocations  would  allow. 

'^During  this  period,  scarcely  a  day  elapsed  in 
which  we  did  not  meet,  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
principles  of  the  '  Age  of  Reason,'  which  I  contro- 
verted, and  he  defended.  In  this  controversy,  no 
undue  advantage  was  taken  on   either  side.      An 
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inadvertent  expression  each  was  at  liberty  to  reciiD } 
and  the  ground  was  abandoned  when  It  was  fidrly 
found  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  The  various  aigu^ 
ments  to  which  these  colloquial  debates  gave  birth 
I  occasionaUy  committed  to  writing. 

'*  The  young  gentleman,  finding  that  my  attach-* 
ment  to  Revelation  was  not  to  be  shaken^  recalled  the 
'  Age  of  Reason/  under  avowed  suspicions  that  the 
Arguments  it  contained  were  more  vulnerable^  than* 
when  he  lent  it,  he  had  been  induced  to  beHeve. 
He  continued,  for  some  time,  to  waver  in  uncertainty. 
H«  hod  embraced  infidelity,  and  hesitated  to  abandon 
the  o'bject  of  his  choice ;  though,  he  candidly  con- 
fessed, he  was  unable  either  to  defend  its  principles^ 
or  to  avert  the  consequences  to  which  they  most 
inevitably  lead.  In  this  state  of  fluctuation  his 
mind  continued  for  some  time ;  untU  his  suspicions 
wer^  transferred  from  the  Bible  to  the  *  Age  of 
Reason,'  and  his  confidence  in  Thomas  Paine  was 
happily  exchanged  for  a  more  pleasing  confidence 
in  the  authenticity  of  Divine  Revelation. 

"  When  this  alteration  in  his  views  had  taken 
place,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  his 
design,  in  lending  me  the  'Age  of  Reason,^  was  to 
proselyte  me  to  the  principles  of  infidelity ;  but  that« 
being  disappointed  in  his  expectation,  his  mind  be- 
came perplexed,  and  he  soon  found  that  his  attempi 
had  produced  an  effect  the  reverse  of  what  he  had 
intended.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  taken  ill; 
and,  after  languishing  for  some  months  in  a  decline, 
his  mortal  remains  were  carried  td  the  '  bouse  ap- 
pointed for  all  living.'    This  change^  and  this  con- 
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viction,  which,.  I  believej  accompanied  him  to  his 
death,  he  attrihnted,  almost  enclusively,  to  the  causes 
which  have  been  assigned.  His  mind  was  awakened 
to  deliberate  reflection,  and  directed  to  explore  those 
distant  issues  and  consequences  which  infidelity  does 
not  instruct  its  votaries  or  victims  to  survey/^ 

Conceiving  it  possible  that  the  discussions  between 
the  young  gentleman  and  himself,  upon  the  argu- 
ments in  Paine's  book,  might,  if  published,  induce 
other  Deists  to  question  the  validity  of  their  theolo- 
gical system,  Mr.  Drew  put  his  notes  into  the  ii^nds 
of  Mr.  Francis  Truscott  and  Mr.  Richard  Tteffry« 
then  stationed  as  preachers  in  the  St.  Austell  Wes*, 
leyan  circuit.  They  were  men  of  discernment ;  •and 
they  strongly  urged  him  to  commit  his  papers  to  tho 
piress,  Aoting  upon  their  reeommendation,  nthei 
than  upon  any  idea  which  he  entertain^  of  merit  in 
his  perf<»inance,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  what  he 
had  written  for  publication.  The  form  of  dialogue 
was  dropped,  lest  it  should  creato  unfdeasant  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  young  gentleman  and  his  friends, 
ami  the  '  Remarks^  being  addressed  immediately  to 
Thoinas  Paine  hipiselC  who  was  then  alive,  were 
published  as  a  p^implilet,  in  September,  1799.  We 
quote  a  few  of  the  author's  prefatory  observations, 
persuaded  that  the  reader  will  feel  their  value. 

"  In  proportion  as  infidelity  takes  root  in  the  mind, 
those  principles  by  which  vice  is  counteracted  will 
be  eradicated,  an^  hiiquity,  founded  upon  sanctions 
of  public  opin]0B,  like  a  destructive  torrent,  will  inun- 
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date  the  civil  and  the  rdigiocus  world.  I  would  not, 
b^weven  infidnnate  from  henee^  that  every  Deiat  in 
theory  must  be  immoral  in  practice,  becanae  I  fre- 
quently observe  the  contrary;  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  morality  cannot  arise  from  the  principles  of  in- 
fidelity.  It  is  possible  for  men  to  derive  a  practice 
from  principles  which  Deism  derides^  and  to  attribute 
the  effect  to  causes  which  are  incapable  of  producing  it. 
*'  Deism  appears  to  me  to  have  but  little  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  claims  its  existence  (m  the  famcied 
inconsistencies  which  it  discovers  in  religious  creeds, 
without  having  one  original  virtue  to  entitle  it  to 
respect.  It  is  a  system  of  negatives^  if  system  that 
may  be  called^  whose  only  boast  is^  that  it  discovers 
errors  in  Revelation,  and  hence  assumes  a  title 
to  credit,  by  instructing  its  votuies  to  disbelieve. 
Under  the  influence  c^  this  pure  negation  of  excel* 
lence,  it  promotes  its  interests  by  the  irritation  of 
those  passions  which  it  should  be  the  business  of  our 
lives  to  subdue,  and  fortifies  itself  in  the  strange  com* 
motions  which  it  contributes  to  raise.^' 

It  was  this,  his  first  publication,  which  procured 
for  Mr.  Drew  the  notice,  the  patronage,  and  the 
friendship,  of  the  learned  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  then 
rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhome,  a  secluded  parish,  about 
twelve  miles  from  St.  Austell.  To  this  gentle-, 
man,  well  known  as  an  antiquarian,  historian,  and 
divine,  he,  by  the  advice  of  a  fiiend,  forwarded  a  copy 
of  his  pamphlet,  with  a  note  of  apology  for  the  liberty 
he  had  taken.  This  opened  a  correspondence,  of 
which  Mr.  Whitaker's  letters  havci  been  preserved. 
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Those  of  Mr.  Drew>  with  one  exception  0Bly»  wexe 
unhappily^  after  Mr.  Whitaker  s  decease^  conolgmed^ 
with  much  other  valuahle  literary  correspondence,  to 
destruction.  Mr.  Whitaker  s  opinion  of  Mr.  Drew 
and  of  his  performance  is  expressed  in  the  two 
following  letters  to  him. 

*•  Friday,  Feb.  14,  1800. 

"Sir, 

''  I  give  you  many  thanks  for  the  perusal  of 
your  pamphlet.  Your  reasoning  is  clear,  and  your  ar- 
guments are  strong.  You  have  refuted  that  wretched 
infidel  completely,  even  upon  his  own  principles.  I 
may,  perhaps,  send  an  account  of  it  to  one  of  our 
Reviews. 

'"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear,  that  you  are  a  reli- 
gious man.  God  give  you  grace  to  act  up  to  the 
character,  and  give  me,  too,  the  same.  Such  a 
character  confers  more  real  honour  than  all  the  attri- 
IpHted  leamii^  in  the  world. 

"  I,  th^efore^  subscribe  myselt 

"  Your  well-wisher  and  friend, 
"John  Whitaker." 

''  Tlimday,  Marcb  ST,  1800. 
•^SlR, 

''  I  could  not  find  leisure,  under  a  press  of 
business,  before  this  week>.  to  read  over  again  that 
parmphlet  of  yours  with  which  I  hiid  been  so  much 
pleased  before.  But  I  have  read  it  with  such  in- 
creased pleasure,  that  I  have  sent  an  account  of 
it,  with  high  commendations,  to  the  Anti-Jacobin 
Review.  I  know  not  whether  you  ever  see  this, 
Review ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will  send  you  my  copy  of  it 
for  Ai»ril,  when  it  comes.    But  it  is  a  Review  of  very 

freat  merit,  peculiarly  opposed  to  the  Anti-Christ  of 
ranee. 

"  You  are  a#  tUl  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  my 
navie,  concemiiig  the  aitiele,  that  you  think  wiU 
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gratify  yourself  or  your  friends ;  while  I  remain,  with 
very  great  respect  for  your  talents  and  your  applica- 
tion of  them^ 

''  Your  well-wisher,  favourer,  and  friend, 

"John  Whitaker.*" 

From  a  congratulatory  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Drew 
by  the  originator  of  the  Cornwall  Gazette,  we  quote 
a  short  paragraph. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  seen  the  Antijacobin  — 
and  had  thoughts  of  putting  you  to  the  expense  of 
a  postage  a  week  ago,  in  the  hope  of  being  the  herald 
of  good  news,  but  that  I  doubted  it  might  have  out- 
flown  me.  I  congratulate  you  from  my  heart  — •  I  am 
proud,  too,  of  my  good  fortune,  and  (let  m^  add)  of  my 
penetration : — the  man  I  have  admired  and  praised — 
the  man  alone,  of  all  the  religious  professors  around 
me,  with  whom  I  can  converse  and  correspond  with 
ease  and  satisfaction  —  the  man  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  numberless  civilities  and  real  services  — 
the  man  I  have  been  accustomed  to  caU  ^  my  friend 
Drew'  —  that  this  man  should  be  crowned  in  the  face 
of  the  world  with  the  wreath  of  praise  so  justly  due 
to  his  talents  and  his  virtues,  must  give  real  plea- 
sure to  every  real  friend  to  truth  qnd  justice,  but 
particularly  to  me. 

''  T,  Flindell.'* 

**  Helstoo,  May  16,  1800." 

Mr.  Drew's  pamphlets  now  appeared  in  r^pid 
succession.  The  flattering  reception  of  his  first 
publication,  and  the  honourable  notice  it  obtained^ 
enabled  him  to  assjome  a  station  not  often  conceded 
to  a  young  author.  Perhaps,  too,  he  felt  conscious 
of  his  powers,  and  not  unwilling^  availed  himself 
of  fit  occasions  for  their  exercise. 
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His  second  publication  was  in  verse.  On  the 
i25th  of  February^  1800^  Mr.  Patterson,  a  respectable 
tradesman  of  St.  AustelL  was  drowned  at  Wade- 
brfdge^  during  an  unusually  high  tide.  About  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  Mr.  Drew  published  an  Elegy 
on  his  death,  of  nearly  six  hundred  lines.  The  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  this  piece  arose  gave  it 
.  much  local  popularity ;  though  its  publication  caused 
the  author  some  embarrassment.  A  rumour  very 
generally  prevailed,  that  proper  means  of  resuscitation 
had  not  been  used ;  and  Mr.  Drew,  having  given  cur- 
rency to  this  rumour,  by  some  allusion  in  his  verses, 
was  threatened  by  the  medical  gentleman  who  had 
been  summoned  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  with  an 
action  for  libel ;  but  the  matter  terminated  without 
leading  to  such  an  unpleasant  result.  To  his  friend 
Mr.  Whitaker  he  sent  a  copy.  The  reply,  though 
laconic,  was  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  appearing 
again  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of  poetry.  From 
this  reply  it  is  obvious  that  the  Elegy  was  published 
before  the  critique  on  his  first  pamphlet  had  appeared. 


'*  Thursday  Eveniog,  April,  1800. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  received  your  poem  on  Mr.  Patterson's 
death,  and  thank  you  for  it.  But  I  like  not  your 
poetry  so  well  as  I  do  your  prose.  Your  pamphlet 
against  Paine  is  reviewed  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  for 
April,  and  I  send  you  the  very  Review  for  your 
inspection.  You  wUl  return  it  to  me  by  the  bearer, 
and  believe  me  to  be  very  much  and  very  warmly, 

"  Sir, 

*'  Your  friend  and  servant, 
"'John  Whitaker.^' 
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The  letter  which  Mr.  Drew  wrote  on  Tetamiiig  the 
reyiew  predaced  the  foUowing  achnowledgment* 

**  Tksnday  Evening,  May  89, 1800. 

"Good  Sir, 

"  I  have  teeeived  my  Review  back  safe 

and  sound.    I  am  very  glad  to  find*  that  you  like  one 

article  so  well.    I  wrote  it  in  the  fullness  of  my  heart, 

after  I  had  perused  your  pamphlet. . 

"  As  to  reprinting  this  in  London*  I  thought  of 
the  plan  as  I  was  writing  to  the  manager  of  the 
Review,  but  did  not  then  settle  my  mind  about  it. 
Now  you  have  mentioned  it*  and  propose  to  make 
additions*  I  will  endeavour  to  do  the  business  for 
you*  by  offering  the  pamphlet  to  the  manager*  for  his 
bookseller.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  write  to  him  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days*  and  will  then  make  tibie 
offer  for  you.  If  he  accepts*  I  will  stipulate  for  his 
sending  you  half  a  dozen*  or  half  a  score  copies. 
And*  in  the  mean  time*  I  advise  you  to  be  correcting 
and  enlarging  it.  I  will  give  you  notice  whether  he 
accepts  the  offer  or  not.  In  the  present  deamess  of 
paper*  I  am  dotibtful  whether  he  will  accept. 

"  With  ray  best  wishes  for  your  welfare*  temporal 
and  eternal* 

"  I  remain*  your  friend  and  servant* 

"John  Whitaker," 

From  Mr.  Whitaker's  reference  to  a  second  edition* 
as  then  contemplated*  the  first  must  have  obtained  a 
rapid  sale  on  the  ground  of  its  own  merits*  and  ante- 
cedent to  the  critique.  For  unknown  reasons*  Mr. 
Drew*  though  frequently  solicited*  did  not  reprint 
his  Remarks  on  Paine's  Age  of  Reason  until  twenty 
years  after  their  first  appearance.  Tliey  were  then 
published*  with  additional  matter*  in  a  small  duode- 
cimo volume. 
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damiraversy  with  Mr,  Polmkele  and  *A  Friend  of  the  Church.' 

In  July,  18O0,  Mr.  Drew  published,  in  a  pamphlet 
of  Beventy  pages,  '*  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet 
lately  published  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Polwhele, 
Vicar  of  Manaccan,  Cornwall,  emtitled  'Anecdotes 
of  Methodism.'  "  The  publication  against  which  Mr. 
Drew's  artilleiy  was  directed,  arose  out  of  Mr.  Pol* 
Whele's  controversy  with  Dr.  Hawker,  late  Vicar  of 
Charles,  Plymouth,  on  the  subject  of  his  occasional 
itinerancy.  With  the  merits  of  this  question  we 
meddle  not ;  but  the  '  Anecdotes  of  Methodism' 
were  a  gratuitous  and  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a 
religious  body  with  whom  Dr.  dawker  had  no  con- 
nexion, and  who,  as  Mr.  Drew  observes,  '  heard  the 
tumult  of  the  distant  throng,  but  fondly  thought  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.' 

Mn  Polwhele  had  designated  his  statementsyiicfo, 
set  them  forth  with  all  the  minutiae  of  circumstance, 
and  deduced  from  them  the  conclusion,  that  Metho- 
dism 'has  a  tendency  to  betray  its  votaries  into 
every  irregttlarity>  and  plunge  them  into  every  vice.' 
To  permit  such  a  publication  to  circulate  uncontra- 
dicted, would  have  been  a  tacit  admission  of  the 
troth  of  his  allegations.     More  than  one  friend  of 

Methodism  stood  forward  to  vindicate  its  tenets  from 

s 
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such  foul  aspersions  ;  but  their  publications,  being 
anonymous,  were  insufficient  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  statements  formally  published  to  the  world  by  one 
known  as  a  literary  writer,  a  magistrate,  and  a  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Drew,  therefore,  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  associates  who 
tad  been  so  wantonly  assailed. 

Well  knowing  that  facts  could  not  be  set  aside  by 
argumentative  process,  he  resolved  to  sift  the  matter 
thoroughly,  and,  taking  Mr.  Polwhele's  book,  went 
through  the  whole  of  his  facts  in  categorical  order. 
He  resorted  to  several  parts  of  the  county  which 
Mr.  P.  had  stated  to  be  the  scenes  of  his  'Anec- 
dotes,^ to  investigate  their  truth;  and  where  he 
could  not  go,  he  applied  by  letter  to  the  highest 
sources  of  correct  information.  The  result  of  these 
inquiries  he  sums  up  thus,  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
pamphlet: — "I  have  now  gone  through  the  facts 
themselves,  and  have  given  a  specific  answer  to  every 
anecdote  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Out  of  thirty- 
four  anecdotes,  eight  are  false,  of  six  I  can  get  no 
account,  nine  are  misrepresented,  five  are  related  with 
the  omission  of  many  material  circumstances,  and  all 
the  remainder  are  revised  and  corrected.  Perhaps 
i  cannot  conclude  better  than  by  adopting  Mr.  P.*s 
own  words,  that  '  such  facts  are  likely  to  have 

MORE   WEIGHT    THAN   ALL   THE  REASONING    IN   THE 
WORLD.'  '^ 

In  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Drew  pays  little  deference 
to  his  opponent's  station  in  society.  Anticipating 
an  objection  upon  this  ground,  he  observes,  in  his 
introductory  pages,  "  Whether  an  occasion  can  pos- 
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sibly  exists  that  can  justify  an  asperity  of  language^, 
is  a  point  on  which  my  readers  may  be  divided ;  but 
if  an  occasion  be  admitted  possible^  that  occasipn  now 
presents  itself.  It  may  be  asked*  why  I  have  not  made 
a  more  frequent  application  to  scripture?  why  my 
language  is  so  severe  ?  with  a  variety  of  such  ques- 
tions ;  to  all  of  which  I  reply, —  Because  I  address^ 
nayself  to  Mr.  Polwhele. 

"Whatever  opinion  Mr.  P,  or  any  other  person 
may  form  of  these  pages>  I  hope  all  will  have  pene- 
tration enough  to  discern^  that  recrimination  forms 
no  part  of  their  contents ;  it  is  a  point  which  I  have 
studiously  avoided^  and  founded  this  pamphlet  on  a 
principle  of  self-defence. 

"  The  clergy,  as  a  body,  I  respect  and  venerate ; 
and  feel  myself  attached  to  many  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude  and  personal  obligation.  To  commence, 
therefore,  an  attack  on  them,  would  be  as  wanton  as 
it  would  be  base ;  and  would  be  at  once  to  imitate 
and  condemn  the  conduct  of  Mr*  Polwhele.  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  used  a  single  expression 
which  carries  with  it  a  shade  of  disrespect  to  any 
man  dive,  detached  from  him  to  whom  it  is  adT 
dressed.  And  sincerely  do  I  hopc^  that,  should  any 
expression  occur  which  may  strike  the  reader  differ- 
ently from  what  it  has  struck  the  writer,  it  may 
be  attributed  to  inadvertency,  or,  in  short,  to  any 
thing,  rather  than  design.^^ 

However  severe  some  parts  of  this  pamphlet  may  be 
deemed,  the  closing  sentence,  addressed  personally  to 
Mr,  Polwhele  breathes  all  the  spirit  of  the  Chi%;tian ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  wish  which  it 
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expresses  has  been  since,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
realised :  —  "  That  you,  sir,  may  more  maturely  con- 
sider your  evidences,  and  the  mere  illusions  by  which 
you  have  been  imposed  upon,  is  my  earnest  desire ; 
and  that,  from  a  review  of  the  whole,  you  may  be 
convinced  of  your  error,  and  act  accordingly,  is  my 
sincerest  wish.  Under  the  influence  of  these  im- 
pressions, I  take  my  leave  of  the '  Anecdotes '  and 
their  author  together." 

This  controversial  publication,  though  of  loCal  and 
temporary  interest,  caused,  on  its  appearance,  'no 
small  stir,"  and  a  thousand  copies  were  quickly  sold. 
From  several  letters,  it  is  evident,  that,  although  the 
pamphlet  did  not  appear  until  July,  the  original  MS 
must  have  been  written  as  early  as  January,  when  it 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  more  than  one 
individual.  Mr.  Drew  was  apprehensive  that  what 
he  first  wrote  might  be  deemed  libellous ;  and  this 
apprehension,  seconded  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
led  him  to  throw  his  first  papers  aside,  and  write  the 
whole  anew.  In  a  letter  of  Mr.  Whitaker  s,  dated 
May  29,  1800,  he  says,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Polwhele, 
'/  Notwithstanding  the  friendship  I  feel  for  him,  I 
stand  avowedly  opposed  to  him  in  his  publications 
against  Methodism.  I  cannot,  however,  write  against 
him,  but  I  wish  to  see  him  properly  corrected  by  some 
one  in  your  line  of  life^  especially  if  the  writer  keep 
clear  from  Calvinism,"  This  plainly  indicates  that 
Mr.  Drew  had  expressed  some  wish  for  Mr.  Whita^ 
ker  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Polwhele's  state- 
ments, and  that  he  had  not  then  finally  resolved  upon 
doing  so  himself. 
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On  the  publication  of  his  'Observations/  Mr. 
Drew  forwarded  a  copy  to  Dr.  Hawker  anad  to  Mr. 
Whitaker.  These  were  Acknowledged  in  the  follow- 
ing terms. 

''  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 
"DkahSir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 
of  me  in  your  letter^  and  the  present  accompanying 
it^  of  your  pamphlet :  I  thank  you  for  the  favorable 
opinion  expressed  of  me  in  both  your  work  and  letter ; 
but  above  all  I  thank  you  for  your  pious  wishes  that 
the  Lord  may  bless  my  ministry^  and  crown  it  with 
success.  Dear  sir,  accept  my  best  thanks  for  this  last 
and  best  favor.  May  the  Great  Head  of  His  church 
and  people  Bear  and  answer  your  prayers ;  and  may 
He  graciously  recompense  your  prayers  for  me  seven- 
fold into  your  own  bosom  ! 

"  Respecting  our  controversy  with  Mr.  Polwhele,  I 
have  long  since  desired  to  forget  it.  His  situation  is 
too  awful  to  keep  alive  my  resentment  against  him ; 
and  I  pray  never  to  remember  him  without  connect- 
ing with  it  that  precious  doctrine  of  the  Apostle, 
1  Cor.  iv.  7.  But  while  I  say  this,  I  beg  you  not  to 
suppose  that  I  intend  it  as  conveying  the  least  dis- 
approbation of  your  pamphlet  —  the  farthest  from  it. 
As  an  enemy  to  vital  religion,  he  merits  every  line  of 
it ;  and  you  have  done  exactly  by  him  as  you  ought. 
But  yet,  as  far  as  it  concerns  our  own  personal  com- 
fort, I  very  much  doubt  whether  tlie  servants  of  the 
Lord,  in  a  day  like  the  present,  are  not  better  en- 
gaged than  in  staying  to  notice  the  blasphemy  of 
gainsayerSj^  while  pressing  on  in  their  master's  work, 
according  to  that  example,  2  Cor.  vi.  8.  Perhaps  it 
may  astonish  you  when  I  say,  that,  under  this  idea,  I 
have  never  seen,  much  less  read,  Mr.  P.'s  religious 
jest-book  of  Anecdotes. 

'^  I  very  much  regret  that  you  should  have  kept 
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back  from  calling  upon  me  when  at  Plymouth,  through 
the  want  of  introduction.  You  certainly  might  have 
formed  some  opinion  of  my  courtesy  by  your  own. 
Men  of  liberal  minds  must  ever  be  accessible.  And 
I  am  so  confident  of  this  concerning  you,  that  I 
shall,  without  reserve,  and  without  the  etiquette  of 
any  introduction,  if  ever  I  pass  through  St.  Austell, 
make  it  my  business  to  find  you  out,  and  ask  you  of 
your  welfare.  And  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  this 
may  be  the  case ;  for,  if  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Hitchins 
finds  himself  disposed  to  take  charge  of  my  church, 
I  mean  (D.V.)  to  take  his  ;  and  then,  in  defiance  of 
Mr.  P.  and  the  whole  phalanx  connected  with  him, 
I  hope  once  more  to  preach  in  Cornwall,  among  the 
people,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

"  In  the  interim,  dear  sir,  I  commit  and  commend 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  His  gr|ce,  which  is 
able  to  build  you  up  and  to  give  you  an  inherilance 
among  all  them  that  are  sanctified. 

"  I  remain,  in  the  best  of  bonds, 
"  Yours  in  ours, 

"Robert  Hawker.*' 

''  Plymouth,  ChArles  Yicarage, 
August  18,  1800." 

'*  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 

"Good  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  pamphlet,  have 
read  it  with  much  satisfaction,  and  return  you  my 
warm  thanks  for  it.  You  have  answered  Mr.  Pol- 
whele  completely ;  nor  will  he  attempt  to  answer  you 
again,  I  think.  Your  acuteness  in  reasoning  amazes 
me.  I  felt  it  in  your  pamphlet  against  Paine,  and  I 
feel  it  a  second  time  now.  On  the  proofs  of  it,  in  both 
your  publications,  I  congratulate  you. 

"  You  hint^  in  your  last,  you  say,  that  you  could 
wish  me  to  peruse  your  manuscript  before  it  went  to 
the  press ;  but  that  the  delicacy  of  my  situation  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Polwhele,  would  not  permit  you  to 
press  your  wish.,    I  remember  that  you  hinted  this^ 
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but  forget  why  I  did  not  reply  to  your  hint.  I  rather 
think  I  must  have  replied.  I  believe,  however,  that 
I  thought,  in  delicacy  to  yourself,  I  should  not  revise 
the  manuscript ;  that  the  work  should  be  all  your  own, 
for  your  own  credit  sake ;  and  that  any  trifling  cor- 
rections which  I  might  make  in  it,  would  take  off 
more  from  the  character  and  influence  of  the  work, 
than  what  they  could  possibly  add  to  either.  Mr. 
Polwhele,  particularly,  would  have  attributed  the 
acutest  parts  of  the  pamphlet,  not  to  you  but  me ; 
would  thus  have  lowered  you  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  and,  if  he  quits  the  contest,  have  pretended 
he  quitted  it  to  me  and  not  you.  For  these  reasons, 
I  believe,  I  declined  to  peruse  your  pamphlet ;  and 
I  still  think  them  good  in  themselves,  as  well  as 
friendly  to  you.  Yet  I  remember,  I  felt  surprised, 
when  Mr.  Flindell  told  me  he  had  got  it  for  print- 
ing. I  am  glad,  however,  for  the  same  reasons,  that 
I  did  not  see  you  as  you  passed  vdth  it  to  Falmouth. 
I  should  have  been  glad  indeed  to  see  you,  and  peruse 
it ;  but  I  can  now  say  with  truth,  what  then  I  could 
not  have  said,  that  I  had  never  seen  it  till  I  read  it 
in  print.  You  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  at  any 
time.  I  beg,  indeed,  you  will  call  on  me,  the  next 
time  you  pass  this  way ;  and  contrive,  if  you  can,  to 
take  a  dinner  with  me.  I  have  taken  an  avowed  part 
with  you,  and  shall  continue,  to  take  it,  against  Mr. 
Polwhele.  I  respect  his  talents,  and  have  done  him 
some  services ;  but  think  very  differently  from  him 
in  theology. 

"  I  wish  I  could,  with  any  propriety,  do  for  your 
present  pamphlet  what  I  cUd  for  your  last ;  by  re- 
viewing it.  My  situation  is  such,  however,  as  forbids 
me.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  be  known ;  as  I  should 
certainly  be  challenged,  and  (if  challenged)  would  as 
certainly  not  prevaricate.  And  to  be  known,  would 
as  certainly  bring  on  a  violent  quarrel,  between  me, 
Mr.  Polwhele,  and  all  his  friends.  I  wish  much  to 
serve  you  in  this  manner,  had  even  once  (as  I  am 
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naturally  fearless)  resolved  to  serve  you,  but  on  ccJoler 
consideration  see  I  cannot. 

"  With  every  vdsh  for  your  success,  in  business  and 
in  publications,  I  remain, 

"  Good  sir, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 
"John  Whitaker." 

"  Monday,  Angasft  25,  1800." 

Generous  minds  harbour  no  resentment.  As  Mr. 
Whitaker  had  predicted,  Mr.  Polwhele  vfas  content 
to  let  the  matter  drop,  and  to  forbear  any  further 
direct  attack  on  the  Methodists.  He  had  learnt  to 
respect  the  abilities  and  the  motives  of  his  antagonist ; 
and  Mr.  Drevir,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned, 
was  ready,  on  the  first  indication  of  firiendly  overture, 
to  offer  the  hand  of  reconciliation.  By  an  act  of 
voluntary  and  unexpected  magnanimity,  shortly  after- 
wards, Mr.  Polwhele  made  Mr.  Drew  his  debtor; 
and  this  led  to  a  correspondence,  and  an  interchange 
of  friendly  offices. 

Between  Mr.  Polwhele  and  Mr.  Drew  hostilities 
had  ceased ;  but  among  the  seconds  in  this  warfare 
the  controversial  spirit  was  not  at  rest.  This,  in  the 
following  year,  brought  Mr.  D.  again  into  the  field. 

It  has  bee^  intimated,  that  several  anonymous 
writers  took  part  in  the  Hawkerian  controversy. 
With  being  the  author  of  one  of  these  publications 
against  Mr.  Polwhele,  entitled,  "  Methodism  tried  and 
acquitted  at  the  bar  of  Common  Sense>"  Mr.  Drew 
was  publicly  chained,  in  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  one 
hundred  pages,  by  a  person  calling  himself  •4  Friend 
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^  the  Clmrdi.  Allegation  was  consideTed  by  the 
writer  as  equivalent  to  proof,  and  personal  invective 
was  freely  dealt  out  towards  him,  on  this  assumed 
gpround.  To  rebut  this  gratuitous  and  unfounded 
charge,  Mr.  Drew  wrote  a  letter,  for  insertion  in  the 
Cornwall  Gazette,  which  his  friend  Mr.  Flindell  de- 
clined publishing.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  it 
was  printed,  with  some  additions,  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet, to  which  Mr.  Drew  thus  alludes,  in  the  post- 
script of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  July  27.  "  Since 
your  departure,  I  have  been  attacked  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Polwhele,  who  charges  me 
with  a  pamphlet  of  which  I  am  not  the  author,  and 
makes  that  mistake  the  source  of  attack.  I  have  in 
the  press  a  small  pamphlet,  price  fourpence,  in  reply, 
which  I  expect  will  be  out  in  about  a  week." 

This  publication  led  to  an  overture  of  friendship 
from  his  unknown  opponent,  which,  through  some 
misapprehension,  was  afterwards  retracted.  To  this 
circumstance  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  D.  alludes  ; 
and  with  it  the  controversy,  as  far  as  he  was  engaged 
terminates. 

"  To  the  '  FHend  of  the  Church: 

*'  St^  Auitell,  October  M,  ISOI . 

"Good  Sir, 

"  I  have  lately  received  from  you  two  let- 
ters, which,  although  dictated  by  the  same  primary 
occasion,  are  evidently  written  under  very  different 
impressions,  and  discover  a  mind  agitated  by  a  con- 
flict of  opposite  sensations.  The  first  of  these  letters 
is  replete  with  civility  and  overtures  of  friendship  ; 
but  the  latter  upbraids  me  vrith  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, and  the  guilt  of  a  most  deliberate  falsehood. 
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The  former  letters^  from  the  coneealment  of  your  name, 
I  suspected  of  insincerity;  and  the  latter^ by  throwing 
off  the  mask^  has  sanctioned  my  suspicion. 

"  I  should,  however,  have  replied  to  your  first,  had 
not  the  omission  of  your  name  defeated  the  design 
for  which  it  was  eivowedly  written.  .  It  has  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Young,  cm  the  nature  of  friendship, 
that 

,  *  Reserve  wiH  womd  it,,  and  fistnist  destroy.' 

If,  therefore,-  confidence  be  necessaiy  either  to  the 
existence  or  stability  of  friendship,  you  have  .violated 
its  fundamental  principle  in  your  firat  overture  ;  and 
it  is  to  this  violation  alone  that  you  have  to  look  for 
that  answer  which,  in  your  first  letter,  you  requested 
from  me. 

''  That  you,  sir>  have  been  '  the  sport  and  prey 
of  rumour  and  conjecture,'  your  charging  me  with 
being  the  author  of  '  Methodism  Tried'  is  a  con- 
vincing proof;  and  I  feel  myself  rather  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  you  could  so  easily  fall  a  victim  a 
second  time  to  the  same  species  of  imposition. 

"  If  there  be  in  human  nature  that  magnanimity 
which  poets  have  feigned,  and  which  philosophers 
have  attempted  to  prove,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will 
assent  to  the  sentiment  of  Homer,  that 

*  A  no1»le  miad  disdai&fl  not  to  repent.' 

And  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  readily  suspend  those 
unftivourable  impressions  which  that  report  has  made 
on  your  mind,  and  which  my  present  letter  is  de- 
signed to  do  away.  Your  friendship,  or  that  of  any 
other  gentleman,  I  should  be  ambitious  to  acknow- 
ledge, and  Bolieitous  to  retain ;  but  sueh  overtures  as 
are  revoked  through  error,  carry  a  presumption  thnt 
they  are  offered  tli^ough  caprice,  and  leave  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  made,  and  from  whom  they  are 
taken,  but  little  reason  to  lament  his  loss.  What- 
ever is  held  by apsecari^s 4emire  sinks  in  valne 
in  proportion  to  its  instability. 
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^'  I  have  not  written  this  to  renew  hostilities>  but 
to  convince  you  of  your  deception ;  not  to  upbraid 
your  credulity,  but  to  mark  the  folly  of  depending 
on  conjecture  and  report.  It  is  for  you,  sir,  after 
the  reception  of  this  letter,  to  say  on  what  founda- 
tion your  letters  stand,  and  to  decide  whether  or 
not  I  have  acted  unworthy  of  that  confidence  which 
you  have  reposed  in  me. 

'^  To  ask  you  now  to  reveal  your  name,  may,  per* 
haps,  be  imposing  '  a  task  for  human  frailty  too 
severe.'  I  shall  not,  therefore,  uige  my  solicitations. 
I  will,  nevertheless,  frankly  tell  you,  that  the  avowal 
of  your  name  is  essential  to  the  reciprocity  of  that 
friendship  which  the  concealment  of  it  forbids  me  to 
express:  I  therefore  sincerely  say — Give  me  your 
name,  and  I  will  give  you  my  hand. 

''^  Animosity,  sir,  has  never  formed  the  smallest 
part  of  my  character,  in  my  conduct  towards  you;  and 
this  letter  will  convince  you,  that  I  scorn  to  avail 
myself  of  those  advantages  which  your  error  might 
occasion.  Should  you,  sir,  think  proper  to  avow 
your  name,  if  Providence  spare  me  to  take  another 
journey  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  will  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  waiting  upon  vou ;  when,  I  doubt  not,  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  will  {in  a  general  sense)  be  pre- 
cluded by  a  concurrence  of  sentiment.  And  would 
you,  sir,  act  in  the  same  manner,  I  should  esteem  it 
as  a  favour.  In  the  meanwhile,  passing  by  those 
mistakes  and  differences  which  will  unavoidably  arise 
from  the  chequered  state  of  human  life,  and  sincerely 
wishing  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 
*'  I  subscribe  myself  your  well  wisher, 

'^  Samuel  Drew." 


SECTION  XIII. 

Progress  of  Mr.  Drew's  Enay  on  the  Soul — Interview  with 
Mr.  Whiiaher — Acquaintance  with  Mr.  Britton  —  Essay  on 
the  Soul  published  —  Its  favourable  reception^^  Mr.  Pol- 
whele's  generous  conduct. 

Wb  now  advert  to  Mr,  Drew*s  more  important  work, 
the  '  Essay  on  the  Imniateriality  and  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Soul/  the  publication  of  whicli  placed 
him  in  th^  highest  rank  of  christian  metaphysicians. 
Although  he  had  received  so  many  Qiarks  of  kind<- 
ness  from  his  friend  and  adviser^  Mn  Whitaker^  and 
there  had  been  a  frequent  interchange  of  letters^  yeU 
until  the  (lose  of  the  year  1800>  no  personal  inter- 
view had  taken  place.  In  a  letter  from  his  friend 
and  printer^  Mr.  Flindell^  dated  October  10th  of  that 
year,  this  question  occurs :  — "  Why  do  you  deprive 
yourself  of  the  opportunities  that  open  to  you  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  great  characters  ?  Go 
and  see  Mr.  Whitaker>  Dr.  Hawker^  and  all  thf^t 
fall  in  your  way.  Exchange  a  little  of  your  modest 
worth  lEbr  my  impudence.  You  Ipve  what  is  curious 
and  excellent,  in  art  and  in  nature.  What  is  more 
curipus,  more  excellent,  more  to  be  admired,  than 
t^se  and  good  men— the  noblest  work  of  God?" 
Apting  probably  upon  this  suggestion,  and  recollect- 
ing the  frequent    and  pressing  invitations  which 
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he  had  received  from  Mr.  Whitaker^  he  called  soon 
afterwards  upon  his  literary  friend.  The  result 
of  that  interview,  which  was  mutually  gratifying, 
may  he  gathered  -  from  the  following  letter  of  Mr. 
Drew.  It  was  given  hy  Mr.  Whitaker,  as  a  literary 
curiosity,  to  John  Britton,  Esq.,  the  well-known 
antiquarian  and  topographical  writer,  and  was  thus 
preserved. 

<'  To  tke  Rev.  John  Whitaker. 

"St.  Awtell,  JulyST,  1801. 
"  RSV.  AMD  DBAR  SiR, 

''  It  was  with  the  sincerest  regret  that 
I  heard  of  your  departure  from  Cornwall,  and  the 
occasion  which  rendered  that  departure  necessary; 
and  the  same  motive  which  then  gave  me  r^ret, 
now  ni^s  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  return. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  recollect,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  spending  a  few  hours  in  your  company, 
some  months  since,  (in  which  I  never  felt  myself 
so  completely  '  awed  into  silence  hy  superior  great- 
ness,*)—  that,  among  other  incoherent  expressions 
which  I  dropt,  I  hinted  that  I  had  revolved  in  my 
mind  this  abstruse  and  important  subject  —  The 
Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul. 
You  gave  me  encouragement  to  proceed.  Stimulated 
by  this  encouragement,  I  returned  home,  and  devoted 
my  leisure  hours  to  that  subject.  I  had  brought  it 
to  the  state  of  forwardness  in  which  you  saw  it  a  few 
days  before  you  went  off  to  Bath,  but  had  no  oppor- 
ttmity  of  sending  it  for  your  inspection.  During 
your  absence,  it  has  lain  in  a  torpid  state.  No  human 
eye  (but  my  own)  has  ever  seen  it ;  and  I  h^ve  re- 
served it  for  this  purpose,  —  if  it  has  any  merit,  Mr. 
Whitaker  shall  discover  it;  if  not,  he  alone  shall 
witness  its  disgrace. 

'  *'  To  descant  upon  its  excellencies  or  defects, 
^ould  betray  a  vanity  which  I  would  not  wish  to 
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expose.  I  therefore  send  it  naked  into  your  hands ; 
and  if  I  have  not  been  deceived  in  those  ideas  which 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Whitaker,  he  vrill  give  it  a  patient  and  im- 
partial perusal.  Were  it  in  print,  I  would  solicit 
mercy ;  as  it  is  not,  I  now  ask  nothing  but  that  can- 
dour which  rigorous  justice  will  allow ;  and  can  only 
say  — 

'  Consent,  it  lives ;  it  dies  if  you  reiiise  I' 

I  would  not  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
anomalies  which  float  upon  its  surfece,  but  to  the 
solidity  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  rotundity  of  its 
figure.  Mark  those  pages  which  are  inconclusive ; 
and  separate  the  ore  from  the  dross.  Pardon,  dear 
sir,  the  liberty  which  I  take.  The  only  apology  I 
can  make  is,  that  I  address  myself  to  a  gentleman 
who  has  more  than  called  himself  the  friend  of  his 
friend  and  servant, 

'^  Samuel  Drkw.** 

"P.S.— Should  you  recommend  it  to  the  world, 
I  shall  be  under  the  same  necessity  of  soliciting  you 
to  examine  the  polish  of  its  surfietce,  that  I  am  now 
of  requesting  a  deeper  investigation. 

'^  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  observe,  that  I  have 
purposely  omitted  to  give  any  title,  till  I  have  the 
result  of  your  opinions.  The  subject  divides  from 
immateriality  to  inmiortality  at  the  seventy -ninth 
page." 

In  the  letter  which  follows,  addressed  to  another 
literary  clei^man  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Austell, 
from  whom  Mr.  Drew  had  received  various  marks  of 
kindness,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitaker  relative  to  the 
MS  is  intimated.  It  supplies  a  vacancy,  which  the 
loss  of  Mr.  Whitaker's  own  expression  of  his  senti- 
ments would  otherwise  occasion. 


u 
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To  the  Rev.  Philip  Iajhc,  LL.D. 

*'  Sk,  Aotlell,  October  S9(h,  1801. 

"  Rev.  Sir, 

"  After  a  delay  for  which  I  know  not  how 
either  to  account  or  apologize,  I  return  you  your  book. 
A  treatise  of  that  kind  I  had  never  seen  before,  but 
have  found,  <m  its  perusal,  a  mirror  in  my  mind.  I 
have  found  it  of  great  service  to  me  in  methodising, 
and  arranging  my  ideas>  and  in  separating  those  ideas 
which  nature  had  made  distinct,  but  which  habit  and 
prejudice  had  associated  together.  In  addition  to 
that  benefit  whieh  I  have  received  from  the  perusal 
of  '  Dr.  Watts's  Logic,'  I  have  to  acknowledge  my 
obligation  to  Dr.  Lyne>  for  his  kindness  in  favouring 
me  with  it,  and  for  assuming  that  manly  fortitude 
which  he  has  manifested,  in  noticing  a  person  in  my 
situation,  and  complimenting  with  marks  of  appro* 
bation  a  man  whom  sordid  minds  would  shun  with 
abhorrence  and  contempt. 

"  You  will  remember,  that,  when  I  was  at  your 
house,  I  hinted,  '  that  I  had  a  MS  in  a  state  of  for- 
wardness, on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of 
the  Human  Soul ;  and  that  I  had  reserved  the  perusal 
of  the  MS  for  Mr.  Whitaker.'  On  his  return  from 
Bath,  I  presented  it  to  him ;  since  which  he  has  ex- 
amined and  returned  it,  with  an  opinion  which  it 
would  discover  vanity  iu  me  to  express,  and  ingra- 
titude to  ccmceal. — Judge,  therefore,  into  what  a 
dilemma  I  am  brought.  If  jou,  sir,  feel  a  wish  to 
peruse  it,  you  have  only  to  signify  your  desire,  when 
it  shall  be  readily  forwarded  by  him,  who  wishes  you 
happiness  in  time  and  in  eternity. 

'^Samuel  Drew." 

Guided  by  Mr.  Whitaker's  advice,  and  authorized 
to  use  his  name  to  any  extent,  in  the  .way  of  recom- 
t,  Mr.  Drew,  early  in^the  year  1802,  issued 
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his  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription.  These 
were  received  in  the  most  flattering  manner;  and 
within  a  few  months^  his  subscription  list  comprised 
a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Cornwall. 

While  the  Essay  on  the  Soul  was  in  this  stage, 
Mr.  D.  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Britton,  whose 
name  has  just  been  mentioned.  This  gentleman 
was  then  engaged  on  his  *  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales/  and  was  preparing  his  '  Cornwall '  for  publi* 
cation.  Arriving  at  St.  Austell,  he  called  on  Mr. 
Drew,  as  a  man  of  literary  note  in  the  town ;  and 
this  call  laid  the  foundation  of  future  intimacy  and 
reciprocal  acts  of  kindness.  Alluding  to  their  inter- 
view, Mr.  Britton  says,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drew, 
"Believe  me,  I  felt  peculiarly  happy  in  your  com- 
pany, and  longed  for  further  conversation.  I  found 
your  remarks  and  suggestions  replete  with  thought, 
and  gladly  observed  that  you  darted  out  of  the 
common-place  track  of  prejudice  and  illiberality 
which  nine-tenths  of  mankind  rigidly  pursue." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Britton,  dated  July  26,  1802, 
Mr.  Drew  observes,  "  My  work  goes  on  slowly,  but 
regularly ;  about  60  pages  will  be  finished  this  day. 
I*  intend  to  dedicate  it  to  Mr.  Whitaker,  if  he  will 
permit.  700  copies  are  printing,  and  about  640  are 
subscribed  for ;  so  that  I  expect  to  have  but  few  on 
sale  after  the  work  enters  the  world.  I  have  been 
sanctioned,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  by 
all  orders  and  ranks  in  Cornwall.  I  can  repay  them 
with  gratitude,   which  is  all  that  poverty  has  to 
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bestow.  The  sanction  of  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker  has 
given  me  a  celebrity  which  I  fear  I  cannot  support ; 
and  I  have  my  doubts  whether  expectation  be  not 
raised  to  be  disappointed.^^ 

His  book  being  neariy  through  the  press,  Mr. 
Drew  asked  permission  of  Mr.  Whitaker  to  dedicate 
the  work  to  him,  and  received  the  following  manly 
and  characteristic  reply. 

'*  S^arday,  September  4,  1809. 

"  Dbar  Sib, 

'^I  received  your  letter,  and  perused 
your  address,  some  days  ago ;  but  I  deferred  to  write, 
because  I  wished  not  to  write  by  the  post.  I  am, 
however,  compelled  to  do  so  at  last ;  and  I  now  reply« 
with  my  free  leave  for  you  to  do  as  you  propose.  I 
am  always  happy  to  serve  you,  and  shall  always  be 
happy.  I  might,  indeed,  object  to  some  expressions 
of  gratitude  towards  me.  But  to  object  would  look 
like  affectation ;  and  I  feel  myself  superior  to  all  af- 
fectation. In  that  spirit,  I  wish  you  all  imaginable 
good  from  your  publication,  and  subscribe  myself, 
very  cordially, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

"John  Whitaker." 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Drew, Shoemaker,  Si.  Amtell" 

• 

If  the  patron  were  above  the  affectation  of  humility, 
the  affectation  of  gratitude  vrill  scarcely  be  alleged 
against  the  protegee.  Never  did  Mr.  Drew  speak  or 
write  of  Mr.  Whitaker  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration.  '*  It  must  be  obvious,"  he 
says,  "  to  all,  that  I  stand  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitaker 
for  my  literary  existenoe,  by  his  publicly  avowing 
himself  my  friend  at  a  moment  when  recommenda- 

V 
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tio&  or  a  want  of  it  must  have  finally  detennined  my 
fate.  I  was  then  in  a  critical  situation ;  insomuch  that 
a  single  dash  of  his  pen  might  have  doomed  me 
to  perpetual  silenoe  and  ohscurity,  and  made  me  feel 
an  aversion  from  those  studies  in  which  before  I  had 
so  ardently  delighted. ''*  To  no  one^  therefore^  could 
he  have  dedicated  his  book  with  so  much  propriety  as 
to  this  gentleman ;  and  he  made  it  a  point  to  retain 
the  dedication  in  every  edition  of  the  work. 

This  address,  characterized  by  the  reviewers  as 
exhibiting  a  strain  of  manly  and  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment which  reflects  much  honour  on  the  patron 
and  the  writer,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  out  of  place 
in  our  pages. 

"  TO  THE   REV.   JOHN  WHITAKER,   RECTOR  OF 
RUAN-LANYHORNE,    CORNWALL. 

''  Rev.  Sir, 

"  When  this  Dedication  meets  your  eye, 
it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  I  am  a 
stranger  to  all  ingenious  modes  of  address,  and  that 
the  polite  arts  of  pleasing  are  a  species  of  learning 
which  I  have  not  yet  acquired:  but  silence  is  not 
justifiable,  when  gratitude  forbids  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  be  suppressed.  It  is  a  full  conviction  of 
your  &vours  which  dictates  to  my  pen ;  and  I  intend 
nothing  more,  in  this  address,  than  publicly  to  tell 
the  world  to  whom  I  am  indebted,  while  I  express 
to  you  the  warm  effusions  of  a  grateful  heart. 

'*  When,  without  patron  or  friend^  I  abandoned  my 

*  Essay  on  Id«iititj  of  the  Body.    Address  to  the  Reader. 
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fiist  publication  (Remarks  on  the  first  Part  of  Paine*s 
Age  of  Season)  to  its  fate^  you  saw  it  floating  on  the 
stream  of  time  toward  the  caves  of  oblivion,  and^ 
kindly  extending  the  hand  of  unsolicited  friendship^ 
rescued  it  from  the  shade. 

"  Under  the  forms  of  common  civility,  you  have 
treated  me  with  a  degree  of  politeness  to  which  my 
deserts  can  bear  no  proportion ;  while  the  condescen- 
sion of  your  manners  has  taught  me  to  surmount 
that  distance  which  learning  and  station  had  placed 
between  us, 

"  Superior  to  those  local  prejudices  which  might 
have  influenced  a  mind  devdd  of  magnanimity,  you 
have  more  than  called  yourself  my  friend;  while, 
stimulated  by  your  encouragement,  I  have  prosecuted 
with  vigour  the  present  work,  which,  abstractedly 
from  this  circumstance,  would,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  seen  completion. 

^'  Destitute  of  literary  reputation  in  myself,  and 
treated  with  indifference  by  several  of  those  whom 
eustom  had  taught  me  to  call  my  friends — the  link 
which  united  completion  to  publieatian  originated 
also  with  you. 

''  Distinguished,  in  the  learned  world,  as  an  His^ 
torian  and  Philologist,  the  name  of  Mr.  Whitaker 
has  been  my  passport  to  many  of  my  subscribers,  to 
whom,  without  it,  eveii  presumption  itself'  would  not 
have  permitted  me  to  apply  y  but,  sanctioned  by  your 
approbation  of  my  manuscript,  I  have  addressed 
myself  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Cornwall ; 
and,  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectation,  their 
g;en<»osity  has  crowned  my  application  with  success. 
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"  Under  these  circumstauces^  duty  is  dictated  by 
kiudness ;  and  I  should  reproach  mysdf  with  that 
ingratitude  to  which  I  hope  my  bosom  will  long  re- 
main ik  stranger^  were  I  to  omit  the  acknowledgment 
of  favours^  where  I  cannot  cancel  obligations. 

The  uniform  attachment  of  Mr.  Whitaker.  to  the 
cause  of  Christianity^  and  his  ability  to  defend  her 
outposts  against  all  opposers>  have  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  both  by  friends  and  foes :  —  the  present 
work,  therefore,  approaches  you  by  a  kind  of  natural 
right.  But  to  proceed  further  in  detailing  those 
facts  which  are  necessary  to  make  good  its  claim, 
would  look  like  adulation :  —  in  proceeding,  I  must 
hurt  your  feelings ;  and  in  desisting.  I  must  stifle  my 
own ;  and.  though  I  wish  to  be  grateful.  I  must  be 
silent. 

"  To  the  Nobility,  the  Gentry,  and  other  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  Cornwall.  I  acknowledge  myself 
to  be  particularly  indebted,  for  their  patronage  and 
support.  There  are  many  among  them,  who  have 
interested  themselves  in  the  issue  of  my  present  pub- 
lication, whose  names  it  would  gratify  my  feelings  to 
publish ;  but  it  is  a  liberty  which  I  dare  not  take.  — 
To  notice  all  the  marks  of  attention  which  I  have 
received,  would  be  to  violate  the  bounds  of  prudence; 
and  to  make  selections,  would  be  invidious  and  xm^ 
just. 

"  To  them,  and  to  you.  this  volume  is  now  pie^ 
sented;  and  the  fate  which  awaits  it  cannot  be 
remote.  Under  the  sanction  of  your  api»robation. 
I  shall  feel  tranquillity  amidst  the  severities  of 
criticism ;  and  this  reflection  will  afford  me  coiiso- 
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klion  in  obscurity^  though  foi^getfolness  should  stamp 
her  signet  upon  my  woik.  But>  should  a  different 
fate  await  it,  —  should  it  rise  into  some  degree  of «re» 
putation,  —  this  paper  will  bear  testimony  to  my 
consciousness  of  being  laid  under  lasting  obligations 
to  my  friends. 

"  That  they,  and  you,  in  the  regions  of  Immortality, 
may  inherit  that  glory  which  God  has  reserved  in  a 
future  state  of  being  for  them  that  love  and  fear  him, 
is  among  the  genuine  wishes  of  my  heart.  The 
influence  of  discordant  motives,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
produces  changes  in  the  human  mind  which  baffle 
all  calculation ;  but,  judging  from  those  feelings  which 
have  long  been  the  inhabitants  of  my  breast,  grati- 
tude and  life  must  forsake  together  the  bosom  of, 
"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  their,  and  your, 
**  much  obliged,  and  very  humble  servant, 

"  Samuel  Drew/' 

"  8U  AasteU,  Cornwall,  Nov.  5Ui»  1802.'' 

Alluding,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  to  this  dedi- 
cation, and  to  other  expressions  of  thankfulness  from 
Mr.  Drew,  Mr.  W.  remarks,  '*  You  are  more  grateful> 
indeedjt  than  you  need  to  be  for  any  kindnesses  which 
I  have  shewn  you.  I  shall  always,  however,  be  gra- 
tified in  looking  back  upon  them,  if  they  only  served 
to  encourage  and  animate  you  to  the  writing  such  an 
Essay  as  the  present/^ 

It  was  Mr.  Whitaker  s  design,  to  review  Mr.  Drew  s 
Easay  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.   In  this  intention  he  found 
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hkoself  pleasingly  anticipatecU  by  a  most  &voiirabie 
critique  in  the  February  number  of  that  Review^  for 
1803^  — a  critique  proceedings  as  the  following  note 
indicates,  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter. 

'*  Mr.  Whitaker  sends  his  kindest  compliments  to 
Mr.  Drew;  is  happy  to  hear  of  his  success ;  and  sends 
him  an  Anti-Jacobin  Review  of  his  work.  It  is  veiy 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  work.  Yet,  what  is  more 
wondeifid  and  more  pleasing,  it  is  evidently  written 
by  Mr.  Polwhele. 

"  This  supersedes  all  necessity  for  Mr.  Whitaker  s 
reviewing  the  work.  In  the  Anti-Jacobin,  indeed^ 
Mr.  W.  is  anticipated,  though  he  had  bespoke  a  place 
for  his  remarks.  But  the  editor^  as  Mr.  W.  sup- 
poses, thought  the  praise  would  come  better  from 
Mr.  Polwhele,  as  a  known  enemy,  than  from  Mr.  W. 
as  a  known  friend.  And  Mr.  W.  has  peculiar  reasons 
for  thinking  that  the  editor  wishes  now  to  obl^ 
Mr.  Vf.  much. 

''  Thorsday  fiTenins,  Feb.  17, 1S03." 

This  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Polwhele^ 
could  not,  for  obvious  reasons,  but  excite  a  grateful 
feeling  in  the  breast 'of  Mr.  Drew.  In  his  upright 
mind,  to  acknowledge  an  obligation  was  ever  esteemed 
an  act  of  duty.  He  perused  the  critique  so  interesting 
and  important  to  himself,  and  then  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  its  supposed  author. 

'•  St.  Austell,  Feb.  86,  I80S. 

"  Rkv.  Sir, 

"  If,  in  the  purport  of  this  letter,  I  have 
been  misled,  I  hope  that  both  the  philanthropy 
of  the  minister,  and  the  dignity  of  the  gentleman, 
will  conspire  to  apologize  for  this  intrusion.  I  have 
lately  seen  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review,  in  which  my 
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]ate  pabUcation  is  so  honourably  mentioBod^  and  so 
warmly  recommended  to  public  notice :  And  it  has 
been  hinted^  that  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Polwhele  for 
the  flattering  animadversions  which  it  has  undergone. 
To  pass  by  any  mark  of  attention  from  a  superior, 
without  an  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation,  is 
always  more  troublesome  to  me  than  an  expression 
of  gratitude.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  reverend  sir,  to 
accept  my  warm  and  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
favour  you  have  conferred  on  me. 

''  To  surmount  those  prejudices  which  local  differ- 
ences might  have  occasioned,  is  certainly  a  distin- 
guishing feature  of  an  exalted  mind.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  a  suitable  requital  of  the  service  you 
have  done  me ;  but  it  is  the  want  of  opportunity 
which  can  alone  prevent  you  from  knowing,  that 
generous  actions  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  ex- 
alted stations.  Circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  can  only 
acknowledge  my  sensibility  of  your  favours ;  and  I 
beg  your  acceptance  of  that  acknowledgment  from 
one  who  has  nothing  but  gratitude  to  bestow. 

'*  Should  the  present  letter  be  misapplied,  I  flatter 
myself,  70U  will  impute  it  to  no  improper  motive ; 
and,  in  the  confidence  of  that  persuasion,  I  subscribe 
myself,  with  gratitude, 

"  Your  much  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

"  Samuel  Drew.*' 

"  To  ike  Rev.  R,  Polwkehr 


To  this  letter  Mr.  Polwhele  thus  replied : 

*'  MuAccan,  March  Mb,  180S. 

It  <^en  happens.  Sir,  that  they  who  are  placed 


*t 


in  responsible  situations,  are  charged  with  inconsist- 
ency, from  no  other  cause  than  their  strict  adherence 
to  principle — to  what,  indeed,  may  be  called  ab- 
stract principle.  For,  not  regarding  the  connexions 
of  society,  tbe^  act  according  to  predetermined  rules ; 
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and  thus  their  public  censures  may  not  be  reconcil- 
able with  the  civilities  that  intervene^  nor  their  public 
praise  with  past  hostilities.  Such  a  scheme  of  con- 
duct may,  in  some  cases,  be  too  refined :  but  of  its 
general  outline  a  Reviewer,  I  think,  should  never  lose 
sight.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  truly  say,  that  in  this 
character  I  have  always  acted  conscientiously.  I 
have  not  suffered  myself  to  be  influenced  by  personal 
or  local  considerations.  My  report  of  your  book  was 
impartial:  so,  many  years  since,  was  that  of  Dr. 
Hawker  s.  With  respect  to  your  excellent  perform- 
ance^ I  was  induced  to  review  it  from  the  recollection 
that  Mr.  Whitaker,  who  would  probably  take  care  of 
you  in  the  British  Critic,  made  it  a  point  never  to 
criticise  the  same  book  for  two  different  Reviews. 
The  Anti- Jacobin,  therefore,  remained  for  me;  and 
I  considered  that  the  early  notice  of  your  publication 
might  be  doing  you  a  service,  to  which  its  merits  had 
an  imperious  claim. 

"  With  the  sincerest  vrishes  for  your  welfare,  both 
on  this  earth  and  in  that  world  to  which  you  open  to 
us  such  an  animating  prospect,  I  remain, 

''  Your  faithful 

"R.  POLWHELK.'' 
'*  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  AuiieU:' 

A  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  his  Essay^ 
and  consequently  before  the  appearance  of  any  pub- 
lic criticism,  Mr.  Drew  received  from  Mr.  Richard 
Edwards,  then  a  bookseller  in  Bristol,  a  proposal  to 
purchase  the  copyright,  and  was  requested  to  name 
his  terms.  Twenty  Pounds,  and  thirty  copies  of 
the  new  edition,  was  the  total  of  his  demand,  —  a 
proof  that  he  did  not  then  estimate  his  literary 
labour  at  a  very  high  rate.  On  these  conditions 
the  bargain  was  ratified.  . 


I 


I 
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Through  the  valuable  suggestions  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Roberts^  Mr.  Drew  introduced  many  im- 
provements into  his  second  edition^  and  anticipated 
some  objections  to  which  the  first  was  open.  Other 
alterations  he  subsequently  discovered  to  be  neces- 
sary. Alluding  to  these  changes^  when  writing  to  a 
gentleman,  who  several  years  afterwards  lent  his 
critical  assistance  in  preparing  another  edition  for 
the  press,  he  thus  observes. 

**  Though^  prior  to  its  publication*  I  submitted  the 
MS  of  my  Essay  to  my  much  lamented  friend,  the 
Rev.  John  Whitaker,  he  suggested  no  improvements, 
he  made  no  remarks ;  he  did  not  even  hint  the  pro- 
priety of  dividing  the  work  into  chapters  and  sections, 
as  it  now  appears  ;  so  that  the  first  edition  had  no 
other  division  than  the  two  parts  which  separate 
*  Immateriality*  from  *^  Immortality.*  He,  however, 
gave  me  his  name  in  writing,  with  his  avowed  opinion 
of  my  MS,  and  authorised  me  to  use  it  whenever  I 
ihought  it  would  give  me  access  to  any  subscriber. 
The  service  which  he  thus  rendered  me  I  hope  I  shall 
never  forget. 

''  When  this  Essay  was  about  to  undergo  a  second 
edition,  a  friend  from  Bristol  suggested  to  me  the 
utility  of  dividing  the  work  into  chapters  and  sections^ 
This,  for  some  time,  I  hesitated  to  do,  from  a  foolish 
notion  that  it  would  be  an  assumption  that  could  not 
be  detached  from  arrogance;  and  though  it  was 
at  last  done,  the  work  was  re-published  before  I 
had  time  to  reflect  on  the  import  and  bearing  of  its 
various  passages.  In  short,  I  no  more  thought  that 
it  would  ever  have  gainfed  celebrity  in  the  literary 
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worldi  than  I  now  dream  of  being  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity.  I  applied,  indeed,  to  sevenl  of  my  friends 
whom  I  thought  capable  of  entering  into  the  subject ; 
but  not  one  could  or  would  impart  the  information 
I  both  solicited  and  wanted.  Notwithstandii^  ihe 
numerous  acquaintances  to  whom  I  was  soon  intro* 
duced,  every  one  almost  wanted  me  to  solve  difficulties, 
to  answer  questions ;  but  none  could  I  find  who  would 
attempt  to  meet  my  inquiries,  or  correct  my  views;  and 
I  began  to  conclude,  that,  in  point  of  assistance  I  was 
*  out  of  humanity's  reach,  to  finish  my  journey  alone. 


» >» 


The  following  letters  shew  the  friendly  intercourse 
between  Mr.  Drew  and  Mr.  Britton,  and  the  Idnd 
interest  which  the  latter  took  in  Mr.  D.'s  welfare. 

<«  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  Si.  AnstelL 
^'  Mt  dear  Sir» 

"  I  have  received  your  two  long  letters, 
and  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  information  they 
t^ontain,  and  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  oblige  me. 
This  day  I  have  also  received  four  of  your  books,  and 
shall  give  them  to  some  of  my  friends  for  reviewing, 
Itnd  doubt  not,  but  most  of  them  will  treat  you  as  you 
deserve  —  by  giving  a  high  character  of  the  work. 
For  myself,  I  can  sincerely  say,  it  has  pleased,  in- 
structed, and  surprised  me.  You  have  a  mind  that 
should  be  employed  on  something  for  the  head 
instead  of  the  heeU.  But  many  great  men  have 
been  doomed  to  employ  their  hands  for  a  livelihood, 
when  their  heads  would  have  obtained  them  a  for- 
tune, if  they  had  been  placed  in  an  advantageous 
situation :  —  may  you  soon  acquire  this  advantageous 
station.  I  am  sorry  you  sold  the  copyright  of  your 
book  to  a  country  bookseller;  for  I  had  been  planning 
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a  scheme  calculated  to  be  more  advanti^eous  and 
important  to  you ;  but  it  is  now  too  late.  Should 
you  have  any  thing  else  in  embyro^  let  me  know^  if 
you  think  me  worthy  your  confidence.  If  I  cannot 
do  wonders  for  you^  I  will  endeavour  to  promote  your 
fame  and  ptajfU  in  swne  degree. 

'^  Your  letters  on  the  Cornish  Tinners  have  given 
much  gratification  to  some  of  my  literary  friends  -^ 
and  those  high  in  '  fame's  fair  temple.'  Pray  conti-> 
ime  them — they  will  be  serviceable  and  pleasant  to  me^ 
and  I  think  they  will  prove  ultimately  useful  to  you. 

"  But  what  I  wish  from  you  Jirst,  (and  I  hope  you 
will  comply  with  my  wishes,  as  they  originate  in  a 
desire  to  serve  you,)  is  some  anecdotes  of  your  life  — • 
your  studies,  pursuits,  and  early  modes  of  thinking.— 
and  a  short  mstory  of  your  grwDtng  unind.  I  want 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  genius,  and  illustrate  some  pro- 
podti\ni8  by  IhnngfaeU,  Two  sons  of  Crispin  have 
obtained  great  Jhme  and  some  fortune  by  stretching 
their  fitcnlties ;  and  it  is  nobly  proved  that  academic  in-* 
struction  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  call  forth  the 
genius  of  a  Gifford,  a  Bloomfield,  and  a  Drew-^  three 
shoemakers.  I  presume  you  know  one  of  them,  and 
are  not  totally  unacquainted  with  the  other  two. 

^*  Have  you  seen  ^  Gifford's  translation  of  Juvenals 
Satires?'— r  Did  you  ever  see  ^  The  Mine/  apoem? — 
Have  you  seen  the  ^  Farmer  s  Boy,^  by  Bloomfield  ? 

"  Let  me  hear  from  you  mon,  and  believe  me 

"  Tours  sincerely, 

''J.  Britton." 


**  8t.  AM«ell«  lUich  12,  1803. 

''Dear  Sib, 

''  I  wrote  you  some  short  time  since,  by 
post,  along  letter,  which,  I  hope,  came  safely  to  hand. 
in  compliance  with  your  request,  I  endeavoured,  in  that 
letter,  to  give  you  a  few  outlines  of  my  life ;  I  doubt 
not  th^t  it  hsis  excited  yomr  smiles,  but  I  flatter  my* 
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self^  if  I  l^ow  Mr.  Britton^  they  are  not  the  smiles  of 
haughty  contempt^  but  of  sympathetic  feeling. 

"  It  happens^  very  opportunely,  that  this  letter  will 
approach  you  free  of  all  expense;  and  I  feel  an  unwill- 
ingness to  let  slip  the  opportunity^  even  though  I 
embrace  it  to  tell  you  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
say.  Mr,  Grant,  who  brings  ypu  thi6>  is  well  ac-. 
quainted  with  me,  and>  perhaps,  can  give  you  any 
little  information  respecting  my  situation  an4  mode 
of  life.  It  is  to  his  brother  (who  is  a  suigeon)  that 
I  owe  my  commencexaent  of  authorship.  It  was  ta 
combat  the  principles  which  he  had  adopted,  that  I 
made  remarks  on  ''the  Age  of  Reason,'  and  afterwarda 
published  them  to  the  world. 

**You  ask  me,  'Did  you  ever  see  Bloomfield's 
Farmer^s  boy  V  I  bavej,  and  admire  it  much>  for  that 
artless  simplicity  which  runs  through  the  whole.  I 
felt  its  force,  from  a  congeniality  of  soul,  and  from 
the  knowledge  which  I  have  of  rural  life  in  the  most 
servile  stations^  Mr.  Gifford's  publication  I  have 
never  seen.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  his  n^me,  but 
never  heard  that  he  had  written  any  thiiigi^  unless  it 
be  the  reply  to  Mr.  Erskine.  That  1  have  nevei: 
read,  nor  do  I  know  whether  it  be  the  same  Mr. 
Gifford  or  not.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  how  remote 
the  situation  of  Cornwall  is  from  the  se^  of  science 
and  learning.  We  know  little  of  the  scenes  which  are 
exhibited  on  the  great  theatre  of  life.  In  thiis  remote 
comer,  and  in  the  humble  vale  of  obscure  life,  the 

rays  of  intelligence  are  few  indeed. 

«        «#        #        #        «        «        # 

*^  I  hope  when  the  Reviewers  jfive  their  opinion  on 
my  Essay,  you  will  write  me ;  vnthout  your  informa- 
tion, it  is  probable  I  shall  never  know  what  they  say. 
You  see  I  have  but  barely  room  to  call  myself  your 
friend,  "Samuel  Drew." 

''  I  am  now  writing  on  a  piece  of  leather,  and 
have  no  time  to  copy  or  correct. 

''  To  Mr.  John  Briiton,  London  J' 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  Drew^  of  May^ 
1803,  gives  the  earliest  intifaiation  that  the  attention 
of  the  late  Dr.  Clarke  had  heen  drawn  to  Mr.  Drew's 
writings.  **  The  editors/'  he  says,  '*  of  the  European 
Magazine  have  spoken  very  well  of  the  work  and  of 
its  author ;  and  several  sensible  men  in  London  who 
have  read  it  think  highly  of  it,  I  learn  from  Mr. 
Britton,  that  the  Monthly  Mirror,  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, Critical  Review,  and  British  Critic>  intend 
noticing  it;  and,  as  he  thinks,  will  give  it  a  good 
character.  My  particular  friend,  Adam  Clarke,  has 
promised  me  to  read  your  book  with  criHeal  aeeuraeyj 
and  to  write  me  his  sentiments  on  it.  He  has  a  high 
opinion  of  you  and  ydur  abilities/' 

The  'Essay  on  the  Soul,'  the  copyright  of  which 
Mr.  Drew  had  disposed  of  on  the  terms  just  named, 
and  which,  before  its  first  appearance,  a  Cornish 
bookseller  h^  refused  at  the  price  of  ten  pounds, 
afler  passing  through  four  editions  in  England,  two 
in  America,  and  being  translated  and  printed  in 
France,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight  years  became 
again  his  property.  He  then  gave  it  a  final  revision, 
added  much  important  matter,  and  sold  it  a  second 
time,  to  Messrs.  Fisher  and  Co.,  Newgate-Street, 
\fiadon,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  {HHmds. 


SECTION  XIV. 

ExieHiwn  of  Mr.  Jhew^t  literary  aeq%aintanee — He  commemcee 
hit  Eteay  on  the  Identity  and  Resnrrectien  of  the  Human 
Body. 

Mr.  Drew  was  now  become  an  author  of  established 
reputation.  In  many  of  the  Uteraiy  journals  his 
Essay  on  the  Soul  had  received  unqualified  praise ; 
and  this  praise  he  felt  to  be  an  incitement  to  further 
exertion.  His  friends  thought  that  he  had  parted 
with  the  copyright  of  his  book  upon  too  easy  terms. 
Influenced  by  their  opinions^  he  was  at  first  disposed 
to  think  as  they  did;  but^  on  viewing  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings^  he  felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
bargain  he  had  made.  Undoubtedly^  afier  the  fevour- 
able  criticisms  on  the  work  had  appeared,  he  might 
have  taken  it  to  a  better  market ;  but  both  buyer  and 
seller  had  made  a  contract  in  ignorance  of  this,  and 
as  a  matter  of  speculation.  To  the  promptitude  of 
Mr.  Edwards  in  getting  the  book  reprinted  by  the 
time  public  curiosity  was  awakened  beyond  the. 
boundaries  of  Cornwall,  Mr.  Drew  thought  himself 
indebted  for  many  of  the  courteous  attentions  which 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  strangers  and  persons  of 
elevated  station.  He  had  already  obtained  the  notice 
of  several  literary  gentlemen:  —  a  door  was  now 
opened  for  the  extension  of  such  acquaintance. 
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In  a  former  age, '  a  prophet  was  not  without  ho- 
nonr,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house/ 
Mr.  Drew's  frank  disposition,  upright  character,  and 
acknowledged  talents,  procured  him  the  favourable 
notice  and  kind  offices  not  only  of  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance, hut  of  those  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 
A  short  letter,  now  before  the  writer,  shews  the  senti- 
ments of  a  gentleman  (then  well  known  in  Cornwall,) 
who,  as  a  resident  in  the  same  town  with  Mr.  Drew, 
was  enabled  to  scrutinize  his  conduct. 


*'  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 

**  SL  AnstelU  Uth  March,  1805. 

"Sir, 

"  When  I  returned  from  Menabilly,  this 
evening,  I  received  your  favour,  with  the  second 
edition  of  your  late  work,  for  which  I  return  you 
many  thanks.  The  additions  and  alterations  to  this 
book  are  really  great  improvements,  and  must,  I  think, 
give  very  general  satisfaction.  If  my  good  opinion 
of  you,  and  recommendation  of  your  publication,  has 
been  of  any  service,  I  am  very  glad  of  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  entitled  me  to  the  copy  you  have  sent. 
I  certainly  thought  your  answer  to  Tom  Paine  the 
best  I  had  read ;  and,  as  a  justice  due  to  your  conduct 
and  character,  you  had  (and  have)  my  best  wishes ; 
being  truly, 

-Sir, 

''  Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  Chas.  Rashleigh." 


It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  distinguished 
individuals  from  whom  Mr.  Drew  received  repeated 


too 
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proo6  of  esteem  and  good-will ;  but  the  entaneration 
migfat  appear  ostentatious.  We,  however,  ventnre 
to  particularize  one,  not  unknown  in  political  life,  but 
still  more  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  science,  who, 
about  this  time>  honoured  Mr.  Drew  with  his  friend* 
ship  and  correspondence.  He  had  known  Mr.  D.'s 
name  from  his  writings :  —  the  incident  which  led  to 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  may  interest  the  reader. 


In  the  village  of  Tywardreath,  mentioned  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  volume,  Mrs.  Kingdon,  Mr. 
Drew*s  sister  resides ;  — her  husband  beincr  enffa&ed 
in  business  as  a  shoemaker.  Daring  a  lon|^ 
heavy  summer  shower,  a  person  on  horseback,  of 
plain  but  genteel  appearance,  stopped  at  her  door, 
and  begged  for  shelter.  She  offered  him  the  best 
refreshment  in  her  house ;  but  he  would  only  take 
tea  with  the  family.  They  found  him  intelligent, 
though  unassuming;  and  he  seemed  quite  at  home. 
While  his  clothes  were  drying,  he  went  into  the 
workshop,  and  made  such  minute  inquiries  about 
the  business,  and  shewed  so  accurate  an  acquaint^ 
ance  with  its  details^  that  it  was  concluded  he  muBb 
be  either  a  shoemaker,  or  a  dealer  in  leather.  In 
the  kitchen  he  was  no  less  inquisitive.  The  stranger 
appearing  to  know  every  thing,  one  of  the  workmen, 
who,  emulous  of  Mr.  Drew's  fame,  had  been  puzzling 
himself  about  Greek  and  Mathematics,  ventured  to 
propose  some  questions  —  thinking  it  possible  that  he 
might  get  a  solution  of  his  difficulties  from  this  unex- 
pected quarter.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  the  gentleman 
entered  upon  these  topics  as  matters  in  which  he  was 
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prafoundly  skilled^  and  gave  the  inquirer  not  only  the 
desired  infonnatioii,  but  a  great  deal  more.  Some 
OEie  expressing  admiration  at  his  extensive  aequire- 
m^it8>  he  said,  ''  I  know  a  little  —  perhaps  more  than 
some  of  my  neighbours  —  and  yet  I  was  never  at 
8cho<d  in  my  life;'^  The  weather  clearings  he  took 
up  a  date  which  was  at  hand^  wrote  on  it^  and 
with  many  thanks  for  their  kind  treatment^  took  his 
leave. 

Upon  his  departure^  the  question  arose^  'Who 
can  the  stranger  be  ?'  After  various  conjectures^  it 
was  proposed  to  examine  the  slate;  and  upon  it 
was  found  written, '  Davies  Giddy.'  The  gentleman 
had  given  them  to  understand  that  he  came  from 
the  wrestem  part  of  the  county.  A  neighbour^  from 
that  district^  whose  opinion  was  solicited,  said,  that 
he  had  heard  of  a  '  Justice  Giddy'  in  the  west :  but 
the  majority  agreed,  that  such  a  plain,  unassuming, 
familiar  person  as  the  stranger,  could  not  be  a 
justice.  Mrs.  Eingdon,  however,  contrasting  his 
learning  with  his  statement,  that  '  he  had  never  been 
at  schooL'  was  convinced  that  he  must  be  a  gentle- 
man who  had  received  a  private  education ;  and  from 
this,  and  other  particulars  occurring  to  her  recol- 
lection,  she  thought  it  possible  that  her  late  guest, 
homely  and  affable  as  he  appeared,  might  be  'Justice 
Giddy.' 

After  a  few  days  the  gentleman  again  called,  on 
his  return  from  the  eastward,  and  gave  his  address. 
Mrs.  Kingdon  apolc^^ized  for  the  unceremonious  man- 
ner in  which  she  and  her  family  had  questioned  and 
conversed  with  him,  not  knowing  —  what  they  had 
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since  suspected  —  that  he  was  so  much  above  them 
in  rank.  To  this  he  replied^  that  it  had  given 
him  great  pleasure  to  he  so  frankly  and  hospitably 
entertained ;  and  so  far  was  their  familiar  treatment 
from  being  offensive,  that  nothing  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  its  continuance*  He  then 
inquired  very  minutely  about  her  family  and  con- 
nexions, especially  her  brother,  and  noted  down  het 
replies.  '*  I  am  not  ignorant,"  he  observed,  '*  of 
your  brother's  name ;  for  I  have  read  his  writings : 
but  H  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  his  private 
character  spoken  so  highly  of  by  one  who  knows  him 
so  well ; '  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  cultivate  his  ac- 
quaintance."-— In  this  gentleman,  the  reader  will 
recognise  Davies  G-ilbert,  Esq.,  late  Member  of  Par- 
liament for  Bodmin,  and  successor  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  (ako  a  Comishman)  as  President  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Through  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr. 
Drew^  in  the  year  1803,  became  acquainted  with 
another  learned  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  Gregor, 
Rector  of  Creed,  in  Cornwall;  in  whose  judicious 
and  friendly  counsel  he  found  a  substitute  fbr  that 
of  his  kind  patron  Mr.  Whitaker,  when  the  latter 
was  called  into  eternity.  A  literary  correspondence 
was  also  begun,  which  terminated  only  with  Mr. 
Gregor  s  lamented  death  in  1817.  To  the  libraries 
of  Mr.  Whitaker,  Mr.  Gregor,  the  Jlev.  Dr.  Lyne, 
and  other  literary  gentlemen,  he  had  free  access^ 
and  at  their  houses  was  always  an  acceptable  and 
esteemed  visitor. 
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At  the  ufgent  request  of  his  firiend  Mr.  Brittoiu 
Mr.  Drew,  as  intimated  in  one  of  his  letters,  drew 
up  a  brief  ontHne  of  his  life,  which,  we  believe, 
was  published  in  some  of  the  periodicals  of  18QS. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Polwhele, 
who  was  then  preparing  for  the  press  his  '  literature 
and  Literary  Characters  of  Cornwall^'  not  aware  of 
Mr.  Britton's  intention,  made  a  similar  request. 
Independently  of  the  compliment  thus  paid  him, 
he  felt  himself  imder  too  great  aa  obligation  to  Mr. 
Polwhele  to  hesitate  about  compliance ;  and  accord- 
ingly furnished  this  gentleman  with  the  very  pleasing 
sketch  which  appears  in  his  work.* 

His  lowly  origin  and  humble  situation  being  thus 
made  public,  the  singular  contrast  which  it  presented 


*  Some  individuals^  who  either  knew  little  of  Mr.  Drew,  or 
thought  nothing  could  be  good  that  had  not  the  imprimatnr  of 
Methodism  on  its  tiUe-page,  were  verj  liberal  in  their  cenanres^ 
because,  in  the  narratives  of  his  life  which  he  gave  the  world, 
no  mention  was  made  of  his  connexion  with  the  Methodists' 
aocietj.  Such  persons  shonld  remember,  that  his  anto-biogra- 
phical  sketches  were  prepared  at  the  request  of  g^qflemen 
who  wanted  Qnly  tbe  hiatorj  of  his  liter aty  life  and  *graw- 
img  mind.*  No  one  can  imagine,  that,  after  coming  forward 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Polwhele,  as  the  public  and  uncompro- 
mising champion  ef  Methodism,  he  shrank  from  an  avowal  of 
his  membership ;  And  no  one,  who  recolleott  how  firequentlj 
Mr.  Drew  occupied  the  pulpits  of  various  chapels  in  Corn- 
wall, can  reasonably  suppose  such  an  avowal  necessary.  Had 
he  been  spared  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  writing  a  complete 
memoir  of  his  life,  his  conversion  to  God,  and  coA^e^^ion  with 
the  Methodists,  would  have  oecupied  a  conspicuous  place.  We 
may  regret,  but  we  ought  not  to  repine,  that,  as  i^  friend  once 
predicted,  he  has  left  this  task  to  his  biographer^ 
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to  his  growing  literary  fiune  attracted  mueh  atten- 
tion. St.  Austell  became  noted  as  the  birth-jdace  and 
residence  of  Mr.  Drew ;  and  straneers  comine  into 
ae  ...n.,  ibr  th.  g^tifictioo  of  tbSr  curi^.  ^ 
not  consider  that  object  accomplished  untU  they  had 
visited  or  seen  '  the  metaphysical  shoemaker.'  Many 
were  the  calls  which  he  received  from  such  indivi- 
duals. However  flattering  this  might  be  to  an  oidi- 
nary  mind^  he  once  observed^  when  congratulated 
by  a  friend  on  his  popularity,  "  These  gentlemen 
certainly  honour  me  by  their  visits ;  but  I  do  not 
forget,  that  many  of  them  merely  wish  to  say, 
that  they  have  seen  the  cobbler  who  wrote  a 
book." 

All  his  visitors  were  not  of  this  description.  There 
were  among  them  men  of  kindred  minds,  who  sought 
his  conversation  for  the  pleasure  it  afforded;  and 
there  were  others,  of  high  station,  who  to  personal 
gratification  added  the  generous  wish  of  drawing 
forth  merit  from  obscurity.  Of  this  class  was  the 
Very  Rev.  George  Moore,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall, 
In  the  course  of  his  yearly  visitation,  he  called,  with 
his  daughter,  upon  Mr.  Drew ;  and  a  considerable 
time  was  spent  in  each  other  s  company,  with  mutual 
satisfaction.  Some  particulars  of  this  visit  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  long  and  friendly  epistle 
of  Mr.  Whitaker  s.  One  of  the  consequences  to  Mr. 
Drew,  resulting  from  it,  we  shall  hav?  occasion  to 
state  hereafter. 
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"  To  Mr.  Samuei  Drew,  Shoemuker,  8i.  AmUeU. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

''Yottr  letter^  concenung  the  Arch- 
deacons visit  to  you»  has  given  me  much  pleasure. 
Tou  too  gratefully  attribute  it  to  me.  But  you  ought 
to  attribute  it  principally^  if  not  wholly,  to  your  own 
exertions.  What  I  dicL  was  more  to  embolden  you 
than  to  gain  you  fJEkvour.  Perhaps,  if  you  had  not 
been  so  emboldened,  you  might  not  have  published. 
Perhaps^  too,  if  you  had  published,  you  might  not 
have  gained  so  high  a  reputation  so  suddenly,  if  you 
had  not  been  known  to  have  been  so  emboldened. 
Yet,  after  both  these  allowances,  I  must  say,  you  owe 
the  notice  that  has  been  taken  of  you  personally,  and 
the  compliments  that  have  been  paid  to  you  as  an 
author,  principally  to  your  own  clear,  close,  and  com- 
pact form  of  reasoning.  And  I  feel  very  happy  in 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  know  you ;  to  encourage 
you  in  your  undertakings ;  and,  perhaps,  to  gain  you 
what  alone  you  wanted,  a  fair  introduction  into  the 
world  of  readers. 

**  I  did  not  go  this  year  to  the  Visitation.  Yet  I 
wished  to  go,  in  order  to  converse  with  the  Arch- 
deacon^  who  is  the  best  scholar  that  I  meet  in  all 
the  west;  and  to  talk  with  his  daughter,  whom  I 
used  to  call  my  sister-antiqiiary,  as  having  formerly 
endeavoured  to  furnish  me  with  some  antiquarian 
notices.  If  I  had  gone,  his  call  upon  you,  with  his 
daughter,  I  should  have  then  heard  from  his  own 
mouth.  From  your  pen,  however,  it  gives  me  most 
pleasure,  ajs  telling  me  the  Archdeacon  s  conduct  in 
foil  form.  On  the  whole,  I  felt,  and  still  feel,  equally 
surprised  and  delighted  with  it.  The  Archdeacon  is 
one,  I  apprehend,  much  afraid  of  the  very  imputation 
of  Methodism.  He  has,  therefore,  shewn  the  more 
courage  in  visiting  you ;  and  he  will  continue  to  call 
upon  you,  you  may  be  sure,  every  year,  as  he  pro- 
mised. 
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*^  I  cordially  share  with  you  in  thifi^  and  every 
other  respect  shewn  to  yon.  But  did  not  you  touch 
too  near  the  quick,  when  you  asked  him  whether  he 
had  seen  your  pamphlet  against  Mr.  Polwhele.  In 
that  controversy,  I  take  it  for  granted,  though  I  recol- 
lect no  evidence,  that  he  was  agamst  you ;  and  mth 
a  wary  wisdom  he  now  turned  the  suhject  dexterously 
aside.  Men,  not  particularly  marked  with  religion, 
are  always  shrinking  with  terror  from  the  approach 
of  Methodism.  The  world,  too,  in  its  zeal  i^ainst 
religion,  is  always  taxing  any  appearances  of  reli- 
giousness ahove  the  common  standard,  as  Methodism. 
And  thus  religion,  like  a  snail,  is  always  retiring, 
upon  any  hand's  approach,  into  the  privacy  of  its 
shell. 

"  *  I  have  heen  crudely  revolving  in  my  mind,*  you 
say,  'another  important   suhject,  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body.*    This  is  an  important  one. 
'  But  whether  I  shall  ever  find  leisure,'  you  add,  '  to 
accomplish  my  design,  is  with  me  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable doubt.'   The  sooner  you  begin,  the  speedier 
you  will  finish.     And  remember,  we  must  croud  our 
narrow  space  of  life  with  as  much  exertion  of  good 
as  ever  we  can.    Then  our  works  will  follow  us  in 
fall  tale ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  your  works  and  mine 
will  be  re-published  in  heaven,  to  shew  angels  and 
men  what  we  did  in  our  very  infancy.     You  ask  me, 
however,  '  What  think  you  of  my  subject  ?     Does 
it  admit  of  any  rational  proof,  or  must  we  solely  rely 
on  Revelation  for  all  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  ?' 
This  is  a  subject,  I  must  own,  on  which  I  have  never 
thought  at  all.     All  I  can  say  at  present  is,  therefore, 
this  merely  —  that  unassisted  reason,  or  (what  is  not 
strictly  the  same,  as  the  use  of  sacrifices,  so  unac-> 
countable  without  a  fall  supposed,  clearly  proves)  the 
reason  of  the  heathen  world,  did  never  pretend  to 
believe  a  resurrection.    Indeed,  the  burning  of  bodies 
seemed  peculiarly  calculated  to  extinguish  all  posi> 
sibility  of  a  resurrection.    The  sepulture  of  bodies. 
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to  be  sure^  carried  the  some  canyicti<m  to  the  mind ; 
yet  this  conviction  was  seldom  carried  to  the  mind 
through  the  eye : — it>  therefore,  operated  with  less 
efficacy.  The  burning  spoke  to  all  the  senses  at 
once.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  heathens 
never  supposed,  when  the  gospel  was  published,  the 
possibility  of  a  resurrection.  And  you  will  have  the 
higher  honor,  if,  even  with  the  lamp  of  Revelation 
hanging  over  your  head,  yet  with  the  torch  of  reason 
held  in  your  hand,  you  can  shew  even  the  probability 
alone  of  a  resurrection. 

'' '  It  is  on  your  judgment,'  you  add,  *  I  have  re- 
lied for  the|Ki##,  and  to  Mr.  Whitaker  I  shall  appeal 
for  the  future'  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  render 
you  any  services.  But  the  difficulty  increases  with 
your  success ;  and  the  danger  results  from  your  very 
victory.  You  must  remember,  too,  that  at  present 
my  mind  is  much  more  conversant  with  antiquarian 
reasoning,  than  with  abstract,  and  that  I  am  thinking 
more  of  Roman  remains  in  Britain  than  of  human 
remains  again  uniting  into  the  same  body. 

''  With  my  warmest  wishes  for  your  welfare  here 
and  hereafter, 

"  I  remain, 
"  Your  friend  and  servant,  affectionately, 

"John  Whitaker." 

'<  Wednesday,  Jvly  10,.  1803." 


The  preceding  letter  affords  the  earliest  intima- 
tion we  have  that  the  Identity  and  Resurrection  of 
the  Human  Body  had  begun  to  occupy  Mr.  Drew's 
thoughts.  His  mind  could  not  remain  in  a  state  oS 
inactivity.  Having  completed  the  revision  of  his  first 
Essay,  a  fit  subject  for  a  second  speedily  presented 
itself.  The  transfer  of  his  attention  from  the  nature 
of  the  Soul  to  that  of  the  Body,  and  his  manner  of 
following  up  this  inquiry,  he  thus  describes. 
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''The  favoufable  maimer  in  which  my  Essay  on 
the  Soul  was  received^  stimulated  me,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  make  new  exertions ;  while  the  suhject  itself 
almost  immediately  induced  me  to  turn  my  thoughts 
JErom  the  human  soul  to  the  human  body.  I  accoid- 
ingly  hegan  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  adducing 
some  rational  evidence  in  favour  of  the  General  Re- 
surrection. But  this  subject  I  soon  found  was  so 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Personal  Identity, 
that,  without  investigating  the  latter,  I  perceived  it 
would  be  an  act  of  folly  to  attempt  the  former.  This 
circumstance  led  me  to  connect  them  together  in  my 
inquiry. 

"  In  the  complex  view  which  the  union  of  these 
subjects  presented,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw,  a  variety 
of  sources  from  which  arguments  might  be  drawn, 
all  tending  in  one  direction,  and  uniting  their  strength 
to  authenticate  the  fact  which  I  wished  to  establish. 
These  thoughts  I  communicated  to  my  friend,  who 
pressed  me  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  proceed 
'with  the  inquiry,  whatever  the  issue  might  be.  At 
the  same  time  he  observed,  that  I  must  navigate  the 
ocean  nearly  alone,  as  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  much 
assistance,  either  from  preceding  or  contemporary 
writers.  This  observation  I  have  since  found  re- 
alized by  &ct.  Encouraged,  however,  by  his  advice^ 
rather  than  deterred  by  his  remarks,  I  immediately 
began  the  work,  and  continued  to  pursue  it  through 
difficulties  which  were  at  once  inseparable  from  the 
undertaking,  and  heightened  by  the  disadvantages 
of  my  situation. 

''A  train  of  circumstances  incident  to  human  life. 
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occasioiiaUy  retarded  my  progress ;  so  that  the  period 
of  its  completion  baffled  the  calculations  which  I  had 
previously  made.  Application^  however,  succeeded 
to  interruption,  and  perseverance  finally  surmounted 
all/^ 

The  femiliar  letter  which  follows,  from  Mr.  Drew 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Britton,  will  further  illustrate  this 
period  of  his  life. 


''  St.  AwCell,  Scptenker  19, 1803. 

'«  Dear  Sib. 

"  I  have  been  for  some  time  revolving  in 
my  mind, 'the  reason  why  the  atmosphere  of  London 
should  be  more  congenial  to  forgetfulness  than 
that  of  Cornwall  ?  Whether  the  insalubrity  of  the 
air — the  subjects  which  lay  an  embargo  on  atten- 
tion —  or  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  eclipsing  all 
distant  considerations  which  have  no  other  claim  than 
abstract  friendship  —  be  the  cause,  or  causes,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  say.  Of  this  truth,  however,  I  am  in 
full  possession — that  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for 
several  months.     Perhaps, 

'  0*er  them,  and  o'er  their  names,  the  billows  close  : 
To-morrow  knows  not  they  were  ever  bom.' 

''Since  I  wrote  you  last,  I  have  had  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Polwhele,  from  whom  I  received  very 
Eolite  treatment.  He  has  requested  me  to  furnish 
im  with  some  memoirs  of  my  life,  which  I  have  done. 
I  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Whitaker^  and 
have  lately  been  favoured  with  the  correspondence  of 
the  Ajchdeacon  of  Exeter,  who  has  promised  me  all 
the  assistance  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  circuIati<Mi 
of  any  future  publications  that  I  may  feel  inclined  to 
send  into  the  world. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  numerous  testimonies  of 
approbation  which  I  have  received,  from  gentlemen 
of  the  first  respectability,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
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venture  on  another  important  subject,  which  I  con- 
ceive will  be  of  service  to  mankind.  I  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  treatise  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body  from  the  grave,  and  have  collected  a 
mass  of  undigested  materials.  The  subject  is  ab- 
struse, and  the  evidences  of  the  fact  are  of  an  obscure 
and  peculiar  nature .  Independently  of  revelation,  pro- 
bability is,  perhaps,  the  highest  point  which  we  can 
attain ;  but  this,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
bible,  will  amount  to  the  highest  degree  of  moral  cer- 
tainty. It  is  a  subject  on  which  few  have  written ; 
and  its  nature,  in  conjunction  with  the  few  who 
have  ventured  to  embark  upon  it,  will  make  me  very 
scrupulous  in  submitting  my  work  to  the  public  eye, 
if  ever  I  have  time  to  complete  it.  Without  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Whitaker  I  shall  not  presume  to  send 
it  into  the  world. 

''What  are  you  doing?  are  you  publishing  any 
thing  new  ?  Have  you  nearly  completed  your  present 
work,  '  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  ?*  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  printer  to  whom  I  sold  or  gave  away 
my  copyright,  is  removed  to  London,  but  I  know  not 
where  to  find  him.  I  have  been  informed,  that  be  has 
made  a  good  hand  of  Iny  late  Essay.  I  hope  it  is 
true.  I  shall  not  repine  at  his  success ;  for,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  '  He  is  well  paid  who  is  well  satisfied.' 
This  is  my  lot  and  situation. 

"  Life,  vnth  us,  furnishes  little  variety.  Things  go 
on  in  the  same  dull  round  in  which  they  have  moved 
for  centuries.  Cocks  crow !  Dogs  bark  !  Children 
cry  !    And  rain  and  sunshine  alternately  chequer  life ! 

'  So  glides  the  stream  of  human  life  away.' 

"The  providence  of  God  has  blessed  me  and  my 
family  with  health ;  and  we  enjoy  happiness  in  'the 
cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life.^  What  can  the  wealth 
of  both  the  Indies  do  more  ?  But  something  always 
will  be  wanting  to  complete  the  felicities  of  life.  I 
now  want  time  to  pursue  the  natural  bent  of  my  incli- 
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nations ;  and,  perhaps,  if  I  had  my  wish,  I  should  feel 
another,  more  troublesome  than  the  present. 

'  Alps  still  behiod  the  former  Alps  arise/ 

The  unsatisfied  nature  of  man  plainly  says,  that  hap- 
piness>  genuine  happiness,  is  lodged  deep  in  futurity, 
'  beyond  the  ken  of  mortal  sight/ 

''  But  I  have  done.  It  is  rather  late,  and  I  grow 
tired.  If  you  can  find  a  few  moments  to  write  me,  it 
will  a£Ebrd  me  pleasure  to  find  I  am  not  forgotten : 
if  not,  I  am  content  with  wishing  you  happiness,  in 
time  and  eternity. 

"  May  God  bless  you.     Farewell. 

"  Samuel  Drew/* 

^'  To  Mr.  John  BrUUm,  Landam:' 

To  the  Rev.  William  Qregor,  whose  friendship  for 
Mr.  Drew  we  have  noticed,  he  also  communicated 
his  intention  of  investigating  the  evidences  in  favour 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  human  body ;  at  the  same 
time,  enumerating  some  works  which  he  wished  to 
read  before  he  commenced  his  undertaking.  This 
gentleman,  in  his  reply,  remariis,  ''  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  have  turned  your  attention  to  the  subject 
you  mention.  I  should  wish  to  see  your  own  original 
and  natural  thoughts  upon  it,  unbiassed  by  what 
others  may  have  said  before  you.  You  have  pecu- 
liar talents  and  turn  of  mind*  which  you  ought  not  to 
suffer  to  be  inactive.  You  are  called  upon  to  follow 
your  natural  bias,  when  you  may  do  it  with  credit  to 
yourself,  and  utility  to  others." 

Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  recommenda- 
tioiis  and  valuable  suggestions  of  his  literary  friends, 
Mr.  Drew  applied  himself  to  his  self-allotted  task. 
His  previously  collected  materials  he  began  to  digest ; 
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and  committed  his  thouglitg  to  writing.  Before 
the  rammer  of  1 804  was  ended^  he  had  made  con- 
siderable progress.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Whitaker, 
as  quoted  by  that  gentleman  in  his  reply,  dated 
Oct.  24,  he  says,  ''  I  hope,  should  God  preserve  my 
fife,  to  prosecute  my  work  with  vigour  during  the 
approaching  winter,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  yoor 
inspection  some  time  in  the  next  summer.  It  is  to 
your  eyes  that  it  shall  be  first  presented,  and  to 
your  opinion  that  I  shall  first  appeal ;  and  such  is 
the  confidence  I  have  in  your  judgment,  gene* 
rosity,  and  candour,  that  it  will  be  only  with  your 
concurrence  that  I  shall  submit  it  to  any  fhrdier 
appeal.^'  To  this  Mr.  Whitaker  subjoins,  ''  I  thank 
you  for  the  compliment,  and  will  engage  in  the  office. 
I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  you,  not  to  engage  in 
any  offices  of  friendship  for  your  benefit." 

In  the  preface  to  his  Essay  on  the  Resuirection, 
Mr.  Drew  observes,  '^  It  was  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1805,  that  I  had,  in  my  own  estimation,  com* 
pleted  the  manuscript ;  and  I  fully  expected  that  I 
should  shortly  submit  it  to  the  inspection  of  my  mudi 
lamented  friend.  For  it  was  a  resolution  which  I 
had  previously  formed,  that  if  it  possessed  any  merit, 
Mr.  Whitaker  should  have  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  the  discovery  of  it ;  and  if  it  had  nothing 
that  could  render  it  worthy  of  pteservation,  he  alone 
should  witness  its  disgrace. 

''But  here  an  unforeseen  and  unpleasant  difficulty 
arose.  Preparatory  to  his  inspection  of  it,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  give  the  whole  a  cool  and  dispassionate 
perusal,  that  in  one  view  I  might  take  dn  impartial 
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Borvey  of  the  import  and  oonnexion  of  all  its  parts. 
In  prosecttting  this  perusal^  I  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  the  arrangements  were  l>ad> — that  my 
dionghts  appeared  confiised, — and  that^  in  many 
places^  the  chain  of  reasoning  had  heen  broken  by 
firivolons  digressions  and  impertinent  reflections  :— * 
that  in  some  places  the  arguments  were  defective ; 
and  in  others,  those  which  were  good  in  themselves 
were  placed  in  an  inauspicious  light.  On  the  whole, 
I  simk  down  into  a  kind  of  careless  apathy,  half  re- 
solved to  touch  it  no  more.^^ 

Having  conducted  the  reader  thus  far  in  the  ac- 
coimt  of  this  literary  undertaking,  we  advert  to  some 
oHier  points  in  Mr.  Drew's  personal  history. 


SECTION  XV. 

Mr.  Drew  deHver$  lectures  en  English  Grammar  and  Geo- 
graphy — Commencefneni  of  the  friendship  between  him  and 
Dr.  Adam  Clarhe — He  is  elected  a  member  of  the  Man- 
Chester  Philological  Society  —  His  connexion  with  Dr.  Cohe^ 
and  relinquishment  of  business. 

He  whose  cares  centre  in  himself  may  regard  with 
indifference  the  smiles  or  the  buffetings  of  fortune* 
Relying  on  his  fancied  independence^  he  may  labour 
awhile  to  secure  some  temporary  gratification^  and« 
having  accomplished  his  object^  sit  down,  and  fold 
his  hands  in  idleness.  But,  when  a  man  sustains 
the  endearing  relationship  of  husband  and  of  father, 
—  when  he  knows  that  upon  his  exertions  depend 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  many  a  beloved  object» 
— he  feels  a  new  and  powerful  stimulus  to  action. 

To  such  a  feeling  Mr.  Drew  was  not  a  stranger. 
Of  him,  indeed,  selfishness  or  misanthrophy  could 
never  be  predicated;  but  those  kindly  sympathies 
which,  before  his  marnage,  extended  to  the  whole 
species  indiscriminately,  were  now,  without  preju* 
dice  to  the  claims  of  philanthropy,  directed  especially 
towards  his  rising  family.  He  saw  that  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence was  opening  before  him  a  passage  into  a  more 
respectable  sphere  than  he  had  yet  occupied;  and 
he  believed  it  a  duty  to  himself  and  his  dependants 
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to  tread  the  allotted  path>  and  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunities presented^  of  employing  his  talents  profitably 
to  himself  and  usefully  to  others. 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  and  the  solicitation  of 
his  nei^bours,  he  commenced,  mth  the  year  1804>  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  Eng^h  Grammar.  His  pu- 
pils were  either  adults,  or  young  persons  advanced 
beyond  the  age  of  childhood.  These  lectures,  which 
occupied  about  two  hours,  were  delivered  on  four 
evenings  of  the  week ;  two  being  allotted  to  each  sex 
separately.  The  room  in  which  they  met  bemg  small, 
each  class  was  necessarily  limited  to  about  twelve 
persons.  A  year  completed  the  course  of  instruction ; 
and  for  this  thirty  shillings  were  paid  by  every  pupil. 
At  two  or  three  subsequent  periods  he  delivered 
similar  lectures ;  to  which  Geography  and  the  out- 
lines of  Astronomy  were  added,  as  a  supplementary 
course. 

Possessing  the  desirable  art  of  blending  amusement 
with  instruction,  Mr.  Drew  rendered  his  seminary 
a  place  of  entertainment.  His  exhaustless  store  of 
anecdote,  which  was  frequently  drawn  upon  to  illus- 
^trate  or  enliven,  and  his  happy  mode  of  explanation, 
rendered  the  barren  study  of  grammar  so  &r  inter- 
esting, that  unavoidable  absence  from  a  lecture  was 
deplored  as  a  misfortune.  Between  the  teacher  and 
his  pupils  a  mutual  attachment  subsisted,  which,  in 
after  years,  when  these  had  become  heads  of  &milies, 
conferred  upon  him  a  patriarchal  character. 

In  a  letter  to  a  gentleman,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
wished  to  place  a  son  imder  his  charge,  Mr.  Drew 
thus  explains  his  views,  and  his  method,  of  tuition : — 
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'*  I  have  my  feurs  whether  year  son  be  not  too  young 
to  see  the  yalue  of  that  luiowledge  which  m^ht  be 
imparted  to  him ;  and  whether  he  will  not^  c<Hise- 
queiitly>  be  i^t  to  forget  what  he  learns.  The  himian 
intellect^  undoubtedly,  begins  to  uiifold  itself  at  a 
much  earlier  p^od  in  some  than  in  others;  but, 
gmerally  speaking,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  is 
the  most  laTourable  tide  of  life.     I  have,  at  different 
times,  had  youth  of  both  sexes  under  my  care,  to 
whom  I  have  taught  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and 
.the  scientific  parts  of  ge<^[raphy>  together  with  the 
use  of  the  globes ;  but  I  have  invariably  found,  that 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  my  fupis  have  not  made 
that  proficiency  which  I   could  wish.      I  give  no 
tasks,  and  only  on  certain  occasions  use  any  book. 
I  deliver  lectures,  lay  down  principles,  and  get  them 
to  converse  on  the  various  subjects  which  come  under 
our  notice.     Having  made  them  acquainted  with 
established  rules,  I  then  purposely  violate  them  in 
conversation,  and  make  my  pupils  not  ooly  correct 
my  errors,  but.  assign  reasons  for  the  corrections  they 
give.     It  is  astonishing  what  proficiency  they  make, 
when  they  begin  to  reflect  and  reason  on  the  pro^ 
priety  of  things,  by  this  mode  of  instruction." 


In  the  year  1804,  commenced  that  intimacy  be- 
tween Mr.  Drew  and  the  late  learned  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  which  quickly  produced  a  strong  and  perma- 
nent attachment.  Their  friendship  originated  in  a 
sp<mtaneous  act  of  kindness  in  the  latter,,  indicative 
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of  a  great  and  generous  mind  Being  based  upon 
religious  feeling,  it  was  quickened  by  early  recollec- 
tions — heightened  by  mutual  adiAiration —  suatained 
by  proofs  of  reciprocal  good<-wilL  —  and  sundered,  for 
a  few  months  only>  by  deaths  to  be  cemented  anew  in 
a  haj^er  state  of  being. 

An  indication  that  Mr.  Drew's  writings  had  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  then  Mr.  Clarke,  will  be  found 
at  page  157.  A  gentleman  writing  to  Mr.  Drew, 
March  16th,  observes,  ''Two  days  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  friend  Adam  Clarke,  who  mentions 
their  having  elected  you  a  Member  of  the  Man- 
chester Philological  Society,  and  says,  he  wishes 
to  encourage  you  in  your  literary  pursuits.''  This 
intimation  was  fisUowed  by  the  subjoined  letters, 
written  upon  one  sheet. 

^  Ti^  Mr.  Smmmel  Drew,  8i.  Amtelt. 

*' ManclMtter,  Uth  April,  1804. 

•*  Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Philological  Society,  held 
on  Friday  evening,  the  6th  instant,  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members,  from  the  high  sense 
they  entertain  of  the  merit  and  importance  of  your 
late  work,  entitled  "  An  Essay  on  the  Immateriality 
and  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul,"  agreed  to 
dispense  with  the  usual  formalities,  in  your  ease, 
and  unanimously  elected  you  an  honorary  member 
ei  the  said  society. 

"  By  order  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and 
Members,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem, 

''  Sir, 

''  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
"Tho.  Bradwell, 

"  JSktrHarp:' 

2  A 
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"  My  H0NK8T  Friend, 

''It  is  a  long  time  since  I  bad  the 
opportunity  of  asking  you  (in  any  form)  how  you  did. 
I  have  read  your  answer  to  Uncle  Polwhele,  and 
thmk  it  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  kind  I  have  met 
with  for  many  years.  I  admire  your  piece  on  the 
Immateriality  of  the  Soul^  but  am  not  satisfied  thai 
you  are  always  right.  I  have  often  objected  to  some 
of  your  positions ;  not  because  I  think  them  false,  but 
because  I  think  them  insufficient  to  support  the  edifice 
to  which  they  stand  either  as  buttresses  or  abutments. 
You  have  done  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  done ;  but 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  your  point  is  proved.  If 
the  doctrine  can  be  demonstrated,  it  must  be  by  some 
new  mode  of  proof  which  has  not  yet  been  adduced. 
I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  from  you  at  any  time.  Give 
my  love  to  all  my  old  companions  in  St.  Austell. 

''  I  am>  my  dear  friend, 

"  Yours  affectionately^ 

"  A  Clarke.'* 

P.  S.  —  If  you  publish  another  edition  of  your 
Immateriality,  &c.,  let  me  know  —  perhaps  I  might 
be  able  to  help  you  a  little,  were  it  only  to  shew  you 
some  objections  to  your  system,  of  which  you  are, 
perhaps,  not  aware.  There  is  no  point  in  universid 
science  I  should  rejoice  more  heartily  to  see  demon- 
strated, than  that  which  you  have  undertaken  to 
prove.  The  opposite  is  a  degrading  and  uncom- 
fortable doctrine. 

To  each  member  of  this  literary  society  was  pre- 
sented an  engraved  diploma,  printed  on  vellum, 
headed  with  an  appropriate  emblematical  vignette. 
Some  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  preceding  letters, 
Mr.  Drew  was  gratified  by  being  put  in  possession 
of  the  following  compliment  to  his  talente  and 
application. 
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Manchester,  0th  April,  1804. 

THE 

PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER, 

InUUuied  Ike  tSrd  of  Scpfemlf  r, 
Bl  D  C  C  C  I  II, 

For  the  ooltiTaUoa  of  Litbraturb  in  generaly  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  UsBPUL  Knowledge,  Hare  this  day  Elected 
SAMUEL  DREW  An  Associate  in  their  Literary  Labours. 

In  testimony  whereof 

Sj^te  Siplenu 

f«  «ircjr  pjrjDSM  qvu  bam»$  and  tBAi^ 

Adam  Clarke,  Preiideut. 

w^^„FJ?J!;.-^      )  Seere-     Jambs   Hawkbs,  ^  Vice  Pre- 
sidents, 


Joseph  Barber,  )  '«'^^'-     William  Johns,  ^ 


This  Society,  which  owed  its  existence  chiefly  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  and  was  begun  tinder  favourable  auspices, 
if  it  had  been  carried  on  with  the  same  ability  and 
spirit  with  which  it  commenced,  might,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  have  been  an  honour  to  Manchester,  and  a 
living  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Doctor.  His 
removal,  and  that  of  several  of  its  most  influential 
members,  from  that  place,  was  probably  the  cause  of 
its  decline  and  ultimate  extinction^ 


The  year  1805  was  an  important  era  in  Mr.  Drew  s 
life.  Hitherto  literary  pursuits  had  been  the  employ* 
ment  of  those  vacant  hours  which  his  mechanical 
avocations  afforded:  henceforward  they  became  his 
daily  business.  His  allegiance  to  St.  Crispin  was 
now  dissolved ;  and  the  awl  and  lapstone  were  ex* 
changed  for  the  pen. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Coke,  who  claims  the  honourable 
distinction  of  being  the  foonder  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Missions^  was,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  soliciting  assistance  in  the  western  counties  for 
prosecuting  the  missionary  work.  Here  he  became 
personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drew;  and,  hebug 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  made  to  him 
certain  proposals,  which,  after  some  deliberation^ 
were  accepted.  In  reference  to  this  agreement,  we 
quote  Mr.  Drew^s  own  words,  in  his  life  dT  thia 
gentleman. 

"  Very  early  in  the  year  1805, 1  became  more  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  Dr.  Coke  than  I  had  been 
before.  At  this  time  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible 
was  veiging  towards  a  close,  and  his  History  of  the 
West  Indies  had  acquired  an  embodied  form.  Being 
constantly  engaged  in  soliciting  support  for  the  mis- 
sions,  and  finding  their  claims  upon  his  exertions  to 
increase  daily,  he  lodged  some  papers  in  my  hands^ 
requesting  me  to  examine  them  with  attention,  ta 
notice  defects,  to  expunge  redundancies,  and  to  g^vcj^ 
on  some  occasions,,  a  new  feature  to  expression.  AU 
this  was  accordingly  done ;  and  in  many  instancea 
my  recommendations  were  fully  adopted.  This  in^ 
tercourse  subsisted  for  several  years ;  and  I  receive^ 
from  Dr.  Coke  a  pecuniaiy  remuneration,  in  propor^ 
tion  to  the  time  thi^t  was  expend^  in  his  service. 

"  To  what  extent  this  assistance  grew,  the  world  is 
not  inter^t^d  in  knowing.  The  death  of  Dr.  Coke 
has  made  me  Hhe  sole  depositary  of  the  seo^t,'  and 
it  is  my  full  intention,  at  present,,  that '  it  shall  iierish 
^th  tofi/     Though  o;ne  is  a  resident  of  time,  i^d 
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the  other  an  inhahitant  of  eternity ;  --«  though  the 
body  <tf  one  still  breathes  in  Cornwall,  and  that  of 
the  other  consumes  in  some  solitary  cavem  beneath 
the  Indian  ocean^  the  compact  still  remains  nndis^ 
solved,  and  will  probably  so  remain,  nntil  oar  spirits 
meet  in  an  eternal  world/^ 

It  was  at  first  intended  that  Mr.  Drew  should  rs» 
aide  in  London.*  In  consequence  of  his  rdnctance 
to  leave  Cornwall,  this  was  subsequently  overruled, 
and  he  continued  in  his  former  place  of  abode.  The 
precise  nature  of  the  compact  between  Mr.  D.  and 
Dr.  Coke,  though  never  explicitly  stated^  is  scarcely 
a  matter  of  uncertainty ;  nor  can  it  be  a  breach  of 

*  UpoB  the  fiiliject  of  hit  ceiexioa  wMi  Dr.  Coka,  md  re- 
moval  to  Londoa^  Mr.  D.  conmltedi  aDMNig  otiiors»  las  friend 
'Mr.  CUrke  whoee  oharacteriitic  uiswor  exhibiU  the  varesenr- 
odoem  of  frieDdship,  and  the  devotednesa  of  a  Chriatiaa. 

'*  LoDdoq^  October  84,  1805. 

«*Mv  DbarBir, 

"  LoadoQ  I  eonaider  the  first  place  ander  the  tnn. —  So  much 
do  I  lore  itf  after  long  acquaintance^  that  I  should  prefer  a 
garret  and  haaiBook  in  it^  with  one  meal  perdieniy  to  the  most 
•legaai  baikUng  and  finest  fiure  in  an  j  part  of  the  globe  which 
would  preclude  my  access  to  this  wonderful  metropolis.  I 
hnre  traveUed  the  streets  of  London  at  all  hours,  both  of  the 
day  and  night,  and  was  never  yet  molested,  or  ever  lost  even  a 
poefeet  handkerchief  or  a  tooth-pick.  The  good  women^  it  is 
true,  kave  often  accosted  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
caught  me  by  the  arm ;  but  as  I  walk  at  an  immense  sling,-^ 
about  five  miles  an  hour,  —  they  soon  found  it  too  difficult  to 
keep  ap  with  a  man  who  seemed  to  hare  set  out  on  a  walk  round 
the  globe ;  and  who,  for  ought  they  could  teU,  was  destitute  of 
speech. 

**  The  London  people  are,  in  general,  very  '  reierved  and  »luf 
i^ access;*  but  when  men  of  worth  get  acquainted  with  men  of 
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confidence  in  the  writer  of  this  Memoir  to  make 
known,  after  the  decease  of  both  parties,  what  was 
not  communicated  to  him  mider  the  seal  of  secrecy, 
bat  deduced  from  personal  observation. 

When  Dr.  Coke  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Drew,  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testatment  was 
anxiously  expected  by  the  public.  The  whole  bmden 
of  directing  the  Missionary  work  rested  then  upon 
him  —  a  work  which  had  increased  so  much,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  his  duty  m  this  re- 
spect, and  discharge  his  literary  obligations.  Under 
this  difficulty,  he  looked  about  for  aid ;   and  found 


merit,  they  are  not  only  friendly,  but  truly  affectionate.  I  have 
a  circle  of  friends  here,  who  thall  be  your  friends  also,  who  may 
justly  rank  among  the  most  excellent  of  the  earth. 

**  With  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Literati  I  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance,  and  meet  them  frequently  in  literary 
committees.  Under  the  rote,  my  connexion  with  Reviewers, 
eminent  booksellers,  and  the  members  of  the  Britbh  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  gives  me  opportunities  of  gaining  ac- 
quaintances, and  hearing  discussions  of  the  most  important  and 
instructive  kind.  Into  any  of  those  literary  mysteries  I  can 
soon  initiate  you.  On  your  present  engagement  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion  when  we  meet.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  lost 
your  grasp  of  God. 

**  Learning  I  love, —  learned  men  I  prize, —  with  the  com- 
pany of  the  great  and  the  good  I  am  often  delighted;  but 
infinitely  above  all  these  and  all  other  possible  enjoyments,  I 
glory  in  Christ,— in  me  living  and  reigning,  and  fitting  me  for 
his  heaven. 

**  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  your's  affectionately, 

"A.  Clareb." 


*'  I  should  like  to  be  remembered  to  any  of  my  old  friends 
who  yet  remain.  I  remember  well  when  we  had  glorious  days 
in  St  Austell." 
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in  Mr.  Drew  such  an  assistant  as  he  needed.  Mnch 
material  had  heen  collected  for  the  Commentary. 
The  outlines  were  also  sketched  of  the  West  Indian 
History^  the  History  of  the  Bible,  and  other  books 
which  Dr.  Coke  had  either  announced  or  contem- 
fdated.  These  outlines  and  materials  were  put  into 
Mr.  Drew's  hands;  and  it  became  his  business  to 
select,  arrange,  and  perfect. 

We  again  quote  an  explanatory  paragraph  from 
his  life  of  Dr.  Coke. 

"  From  motives  to  which  the  author  will  not  give 
a  name,  many  questions  have  been  asked,  in  conse* 
qnence  of  the  preceding  compact,  which,  in  the  eye 
of  ignorance,  would  seem  to  terminate  to  Dr.  Coke's 
disadvantage.  In  a  letter  which  is  now  before  the 
writer,  this  sentiment  is  expressed  in  the  following 
words :  '  What  efifrontery  must  any  person  be  pos- 
sessed of,  who  imposes  upon  the  public,  by  publishing 
books  or  tracts  in  his  own  name,  though  written  by 
another,  and  not  ingenuously  giving  the  honour  to 
whom  honour  is  due.'  To  this  family  of  questions, 
propositions,  and  apostrophes.  Dr.  Coke,  in  a  letter 
now  in  my  possession,  has  furnished  a  satisfactory 
reply.  In  the  year  1811,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  he  proposed  to  incorporate  my  name  with 
his  own ;  but  in  the  title-pages  of  works  that  had 
already  appeared,  this  could  not  be  done.  In  such 
however,  as  were  then  designed  to  be  published,  it 
is  probable  that  this  incorporation  would  have  taken 
place,  if  a  change  in  the  mode  of  his  proceedings 
had  not  rendered  it  impracticable,  by  the  disposal  of 
his  works  to  the  Conference,  and  consequently  by 
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suspending  the  plans  which  he  had  in  contemplation. 
Let  such  as  charge  him  with  '  effrontery'  say^  what« 
under  existing  cirenmstanees^  they  would  have  ex- 
pected him  to  do  more/' 

After  these  statements^  the  reader  of  this  Memoir 
will  he  enabled  to  judge  how  &r  the  credit  or  dis- 
credit of  those  works  which  were  given  to  the  world 
in  the  name  of  Dr.  Coke^  subsequently  to  May«  1805v 
is  to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  Drew.*  Upon  the  footing 
already  indicated^  this  engagement  subsisted*  until 
the  transfer  of  Dr.  Coke's  literary  property  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference^  in  1812.  It  then  underwmit 
some  modifications^  and  was  terminated  by  the  vene- 
rable Doctor's  sudden  and  lamented  death*  in  May 
1814*  when  nearly  in  sight  of  the  Indian  continent. 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  writteD  hy  Dr.  Coke* 
off  MadQira»  January  22,  ISli,  to  Mr.  Drew»  will  throw  aeoio 
further  light  on  the  nature  of  their  connexion. 

**  In  respect  to  the  History  of  the  Bible,  I  rerilj  believe, 
that  if  God  bring  me  back  from  India,  we  shall  be  able  to 
proceed  with  it,  or  you  and  some  London  bookselier.  I  have 
taken  with  me  a  set  of  the  numbers  which  have  been  printed, 
that  I  may  give  them  a  most  serious  reading.  I  have  not  dis- 
posed of  the  translation  of  Saurin's  Dissertations.  They  are 
in  a  small  box  in  one  of  Mr.  Blanshard's  upper  rooms. 

^'The  Missionary  Sermon. 1  read  the  introductioa  at 

Portsmouth,  and  viewed  the  skeleton.  Every  thing  you  write 
has  its  excellency.  But  a  weak  mind  would  be  tempted  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  prophecy  from  your  remarks  concerning 
the  several  eircumstanoes  which  establish  its  truth,  li  b  too 
refined  for  common  readers.  Between  us,,  we  shaU,  I  tmat, 
make  an  excellent  sermon  of  it;  and  I  can  send  it  to  the  book- 
room,  or  the  committee,  from  India. 

"  Yours  faitbfuHy, 

"T.  COKB." 


SECTION  XVL 

ilfn  Drew  it  invited  to  enter  ike  Churek  —  Hie  Convertatian 
wiik  a  Dekt —  He  writee  tu  a  Reviewer, 

From  the  celebrity  which  his  Essay  on  the  SonI  had 
obtained,  Mr.  Drew  acquired  considerable  notoriety  as 
a  preacher.  When  appointed  to  the  pulpit  at  home, 
ollhoQgh  novelty  could  not  be  a  source  of  attraction, 
the  chapel  was  always  filled  with  attentive  hearers ; 
and  Methodism  in  St«  Austell  was  not  the  less  po- 
pular for  his  literary  reputation.  In  Cornwall  and 
Devonshire  he  was  so  far  an  object  of  esteem  or 
curiosity,  that  the  invitations  from  various  quarters 
to  deliver  occasional  sermons  were  more  numerous 
than  be  could  possibly  accepts*  "  What  need,"  ob- 
serves a  pious  friend,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Drew  about 
this  period,  **  have  jfou  to  live  to  God,  lest,  amidst 
unbounded  apnlaase,  vou  should  let  iro  anv  of  that 


*  On  his  remftrking  to  an*  over^zealons  lady  who  blamed  him 
for  not  altending  to  all  the  invitations  to  preach  that  he  re- 
oeiTed,  that  **  we  are  not  required  to  kill  ourselves  by  excessive 
laboiir  in  the  services  of  religion,"  she  very  earnestly  rejoined, 
''  Bat,  sir,  yon  know  that  if  you  die,  God  will  raise  up  another 
in  your  stead."  We  scarcely  need  add,  that  with  him  iuck  an 
argument  had  no  weight,  however  forcible  it  might  have  been 
tbougbt  by  his  fair  adviser. 

2B 
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religion  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  immortal  mind  f  "* 
Happily  he  did  not  forget  that  intellect  is  the  gift  of 
God  —  that^  as  a  gift>  it  left  no  place  for  self-gratu- 
lation  —  that  for  its  proper  exercise  he  must  render  a 
scrupulous  account  —  and  that>  for  its  right  employ- 
ment and  direction^  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should 
cultivate  an  habitual  dependance  upon  Him,  without 
whom  '  nothing  is  wise,  nothing  is  strong.'  A  weaker 
mind,  in  Mr.  Drew's  circumstances  might  have  sitf- 
fered  injury :  —  he,  in  every  stage,  retained  his  pri- 
mitive simplicity,  and,  we  believe,  never  permitted 
'ihe  praise  of  men  to  relax  his  duty  to  God* 

The  Very  Reverend  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  after 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  Drew,  in  1803,  continued  to 
call  upon  him  at  the  time  of  his  yearly  visitations. 
Notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  D.'s  Method- 
ism, he  felt  for  him  a  growing  regard.  It  subdued 
that  repugnance  with  which  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  a  high  churchman  by  education  and  office,  might 
be  expected  to  view  an  intimacy  with  a  mechanic^ 
and,  according  to  popular  acceptation,  a  dissenter; 
and  it  led,  in  1805,  to  a  proposal,  which  indicated  a 
generous  wish  to  shew  himself  a  patron  and  a  friend. 
The  proposal  was,  that  Mr.  Drew  should  become  a 
candidate  for  Holy  Orders.  The  Archdeacon  pro- 
mised all  his  influence,  to  obtain  for  him  such  prefer- 
ment as  his  talents  merited,  and  wished  him  to  take 
the  matter  into  serious  consideration. 

This  proposition  Mr.  Drew  declined.  To  the 
Church  he  felt  no  antipathy :  —  on  the  contraiy,  he 
had  been  noted  by  his-^ligious  friends  for  his  advo- 
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cacy  of  the  Estabfishment ;  uid,  having  found  among 
its  ministers  his  first  liteiaiy  patrons^  he  was  attached 
to  it  hy  the  ties  of  gratitude.  But  there  were  some 
points  in  its  articles  to  which  he  could  not  sub* 
scribe ;  he  preferred  the  free  constitution  of  Method- 
ism to  the  restraints  of  episcopal  goremment ;  and 
he  believed  that  the  intimate  connexion  suggested, 
though  in  a  temporal  point  of  view  advantageous, 
would  ill  accord  with  his  previous  associations  and 
habits,  and  would  diminish  his  general  usefulness. 
For  the  same  reasons,  he  declined  a  similar  offer, 
made  some  years  afterwards,  by  a  gentleman  who  alss 
tendered  him  his  services  and  patronage, 

About  the  year  1800,  as  Mr.  Drew  was  travelliag 
through  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  on  a  stage 
coach,  he  entered  into  conversation  vrith  a  fellow 
traveller,  who  avowed  himself  a  disbeliever  in  Reve- 
lation, and  commenced  an  undisguised  attack  on  the 
Bible,  In  Mr.  D.  he  soon  found  a  formidable  anta* 
gonist.  He  vrished  to  withdraw  from  the  contest ;  but 
Mr.  D.  became  in  turn  the  assailant,  and  pressed  him 
80  closely  with  argument,  as  to  cpmpel  him  to  ask 
quarter,  and  confess  his  ignorance  of  the  writings  of 
those  deistical  authors  whose  disciple  he  professed  to 
be,  and  with  the  enumeration  of  whose  names  he 
thought  to  awe  his  companion  into  silence. 

The  substance  of  this  conversation  appeared  in  the 
Methodist  Magazine,  of  1807,  under  the  title  of  '^  A 
Dialogue  between  a  Deist  and  a  Christian. '^  It 
found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  that  periodical  through 
4)09  of  the  preachers  to  whom  Mr.  Drew  related  it 
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soon  after  its  occurrehoe.  Ib  1819>  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  fiiend  who  thought  the  Dialogue 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  efibct  of 
those  profane  and  ddsticai  pamphlets  which^  by  their 
lavish  distribution^  were  \insettling  the  belief  and 
demoralizing  the  cbnduct  of  the  labouring  population, 
Mr.  DrfeW  condensed  it»  and  published  it  as  a  twc^ 
penny  tract.  By  his  penaissioo*  an  edition  of  ten 
thousand  was  also  printed  the  following  year  by  Ae 
Manchester  Tract  Society, 

The  conversation,  which  is  highly  valuable  and 
very  amtising*  wooid*  we  doubt  not,  gratify  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  never  perused  it ;  but,  since  it 
has  appeared  in  print,  in  various  forms,  we  quote 
merely  its  conclusion, 

Mr.  Drew.  ^*  What  could  indifee  you,  sensible  aa 
you  must  have  been  of  your  own  deficiency,  to  com« 
mence  an  attack  upon  me,  as  soon  as  we  mounted  l^e 
coach?** 

Traveller,  '^I  thought  yon  were  a  country 
&nner,  and  I  wanted  to  have  a  Uttle  fon/' 

Mr.  D.  **  Did  you  not  suspect,  when  you  b^iaiu 
that  you  were  conmiitting  yourself  T 

T,  *'  I  had  my  suspicions  after  a  little  while ;  but 
I  had  gone  too  &r  to  retreat," 

Mr.  D.  "  It  was  a  conviction  of  this  fact  which 
induced  me  to  accept  your  challenge.  But  pray,  how 
do  you  like  the  fnn  you  have  had  ?" 

T.  ''  Just  as  you  may  expect  I  would  not  have 
had  any  of  my  acquaintances  in  comjpany,  for  fifty 
guineas/' 
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«.«  :;;  v^:  :  nil 


Mr.  D.  "  Well,  sir,  you  hste  left  me  in 
of  all  my  ai^mnents ;  you  have  atoented  to  the  leadiiig 
features  of  Christianity ;  and  have  not  had  one  word 
to  oppose  to  what  I  have  delivered.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  all  I  have  advanced  is  conclusive.  I  only 
spoke  from  the  impulse  of  the  occasion  and  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  ground  on  which 
I  have  stood  is  perfectly  tenable ;  and  the  event  has 
proved,  that  what  I  have  advanced  has  imposed  silence 
on  you.  I  claim  no  merit  in  conquering  you ;  for  this 
even  a  child  might  have  done ;  —  my  only  merit  con- 
gists  in  encoimtering  you,  when  you  held  out  such  a 
terrific  front. " 

T.  "  I  beg  you  will  drop  the  discourse ;  we  are 
getting  into  town,  and  I  fear  the  people  will  hear  us." 

Mr.  D.  "  Sir,  I  i^ill  say  no  more.  I  thank  you 
for  preserving  your  temper,  and  recommend  to  your 
notice  that  Bible  which  you  have  been  taught  to 
despise.^' 


The  vanquished  Deist  was  a  mercantile  traveller. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that,  like  the  gentleman 
with  whom  Mr.  D.  discussed  the  arguments  in  the 
f  Age  of  Season,'  he  abandoned  his  Deism,  and  em- 
braced Christianity ;  but  he  so  far  respected  his 
antagonist  as  to  visit  him.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of 
his  joumeySj  he  passed  through  St.  Austell. 


In  1800,  through  the  steady  friendship  and  kind 
offices  of  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Drew  entered  upon  a 
department  of  literature  which  the  following  letters 
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folly  explain ;  while  they  illustrate  a  few  points  of 
editorial  management. 


**  To  Mr.  Sammel  Drew. 


*«  London,  City.RoBd,  July  8,  1806. 

'<  Dbar  Sir, 

''  Some  literary  gentlemen,  who  ma- 
nage one  of  the  Reviews^  who  have  seen^  and  highly 
esteem,  your  Essay  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 
have  applied  to  me,  to  know  whether  I  thought  you 
would  hecome  a  writer  on  that  subject  which  you  so 
well  understand,  and  favour  their  Review  with  occa* 
sional  contributions.  They  would  wish  to  put  tlie 
metaphysical  department  entirely  into  your  hands, 
and  upon  terms  the  most  honourable  in  this  way. 
In  plain  English;  if  you  will  become  a  Reviewer  in  this 
department,  or  any  other  allied  to  it,  I  am  authorised 
to  say,  that  for  every  printed  sheet  of  your  critiques 
(which  shall  also  include  whatever  eairacts  you  think 
proper  to  make  from  the  works  you  review)  you  shall 

receive guineas.     They  will  also  send  you  the 

works  they  wish  you  to  consider,  free  of  expense ;  and 
besides  the  above  remuneration,  you  may  keep  each 
work  you  review,  at  half  price.  If  you  agree,  the 
work  which  they  wish  to  put  immediately  into  your 
hands  is  Professor  Scott's  'Elements  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy'  .Tou  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this  under* 
taking.  Your  critiques  will  come  through  my  hands ; 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  in  which  I  can  help  you, 
you  may  command  it.  Possibly,  I  may  be  able,  in 
some  cases,  to  improve  the  language  a  little ;  at  least, 
you  wUl  have  the  satisfaction  to  know,  that  your  work 
passed  through  the  hands  of  a  friend,  before  it  met 
the  eye  of  strangers. 

"  As  I  suppose  you  intend  principally  to  live  by 
your  pen,  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  you  may  with 
more  ease  and  safety  earn  a  little  money  in  an  honour^ 
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able  and  hcmest  way.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add^ 
that  you  may  give  free  scope  to  your  religious  feel- 
ings on  all  such  occasions :  and  the  oflener  you  take 
occasion  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  God,  and  the 
great  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christy  the  more  accept- 
able your  critiques  will  be.  Tou  may  send  a  great 
deal  of  matter  in  a  small  compass.  If  you  get  large, 
thin  paper,  a  sheet  of  which  will  weigh  less  than  an 
ounce,  it  will  be  but  single  postage.  Write  as  fair  as 
you  well  can,  and  let  the  lines  be  as  much  apart  as 
convenient,  that  there  may  be  no  cause  of  confusion. 
I  am  writing  now  as  though  you  had  accepted  the 
proposal,  which  I  must  own  I  cannot  help  recom- 
mending.— ^As  I  have  promised  to  use  dispatch  in  this 
business,  I  hope  you  vrill  favour  me  with  an  answer, 
if  possible,  by  return  of  post. —  If  you  wish  for  any 
further  information,  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  giving 
it,  as  far  as  I  can.  As  reviewers  keep  themselves 
secrets  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  keeping  this 
matter  to  yourself. 

*'  May  I  ask  you,  what  are  you  now  engaged  in  ? 
Is  the  piece  on  the  Resurrection  finished  ?  Have  you 
projected  any  new  work  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in 
which  I  can  assist  or  serve  you  ? 

''  Think,  purpose,  speak,  and  act  so,  in  all  things, 
that  you  may  ever  carry  about  in  your  own  conscience 
a  plenary  sense  of  the  approbation  of  your  God. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Yours,  very  affectionately, 

"A.  Clarke.*' 


''  London,  Aug.  14,  1806. 

**  My  dbar  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  time  to  say,  that  the  Editor 
of  the  Eclectic  Review  (that  for  which  you  are  en- 
gaged) sends  you  Professor  Scott's  and  Forsyth's 
works :  —  the  first  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  examine 
with  as  much  speed  as  possible.     I  shall  also  feel 
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obliged  to  yoa  to  speajs:  as  weU  of  it  as  you  can,  con- 
sistently with  troth,  and  the  sacred,  rigid  rales  of 
criticism. 

''  I  am  utterly  unacquainted  with  Mr.  Scott ;  but 
Professor  Bentley,  who  is  the  LL.O.P.  of  King's 
College,  has  written  to  me  respecting  the  work ;  and, 
indeed,  earnestly  wished  me  to  review  it,  but  I  really 
have  neither  time  nor  capacity  for  such  an  under- 
taking. My  powers,  if  I  have  any,  must  work  in  a 
different  sphere. 

''As  every  thing  in  the  Review  is  regulated, — the 
articles  being  restricted  to  a  certain  quantum  of  letter- 
press> — about  eight  or  nine  printed  pages  of  a 
critique  on  each  of  these  works  is  all  that  can  well 
be  allotted  to  them,  and  you  will  write  no  more  than  is 
quite  necessary  to  fill  up  so  much  space,  unless  some- 
thing very  important  presents  itself  to  you.  This  in- 
formation is  seldom  given  to  reviewers ;  as  the  £ditor 
always  preserves  his  right  to  cut  down  what  he  does 
not  want  —  and  from  this  circumstance,  many  writers 
in  Reviews  get  incurably  offended.  This  item  of 
notice  will  prevent  you  from  receiving  any  mortifi- 
cation from  this  quarter.  The  committee  which 
manages  this  Review  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
literary  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune.  Indeed, 
I  have  seldom  seen  so  much  strong,  manly  sense, 
sound  piety,  and  genuine  learning,  go  hand  in  hand. 
You  do  not  know  these,  but  you  know  me :  —  I  will, 
therefore,  take  care  that  you  shall  be  duly  paid  —  so 
that  business  will  be  secure. 

"  I  have  neither  lot  nor  portion  in  the  Eclectic 
Review,  but  have  occasionally  written  articles  for 
it,  because  I  saw  that  its  plan  and  object  were  ex- 
cellent. 

"  My  dear  sir,  let  us  live  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I  am, 

Your's,  very  affectionately, 

"  A.  Clarke." 


ft 

€4 
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**  London,  Jnnnsry  15,  1807. 

'«  Dbar  Sir» 

'*  I  received  your  eight  letters  by  the 
same  post  —  apropos^  Why  did  yon  not  pnt  them  in  a 
jpadcet,  when  they  were  all  ready  at  the  same  time« 
and  send  them  by  mail  coach  ?  Then  they  wonld 
have  cost  one  luUfless.  But  metaphysicians  are  not 
always  oeccmomists.  Well,  they  were  very  welcome, 
and  wonld  have  been  redeemed  had  they  been  treble 
charged.  I  read  the  whole  through  the  same  day, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  the  close  shaving  which 
you  gave  to  that  vile  caitiff  Forsyth ;  but  I  think  he 
was  hardly  worth  powder  and  shot ;  and  I  wish  you 
could  have  compressed  your  critique.  Whether  it 
will  be  all  got  in  I  cannot  tell — I  am  sure  the  Editor 
will  leave  none  of  it  out  to  save  ^pense ;  but  each 
department  of  science  must  have  its  own  quantum  of 
letter-press. 

"  I  dare  say  you  wish  to  know  how  your  review  of 
Scott's  Elements  has  been  received  among  the  wise- 
ones.  I  can  say,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  it  has  been  well  received,  and  is,  by  those 
who  are  proper  judges,  highly  esteemed.  '  But  how 
has  Professor  Scott  himself  received  it  ?'  You  shall 
learn,  from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  which  I 
lately  received  from  Mr.  Bentley,  Professor  of  the 
Oriental  languages  in  King's  College.  '  Though  Mr. 
Scott  did  not  acquiesce  in  all  the  strictures  of  the  re- 
viewer of  his  work,  yet  he  confessed  he  was  highly 
praised,  and  much  gratified ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
taking  care  not  only  that  the  desire  I  expressed  when 
I  sent  the  book  should  be  fulfilled,  but  that  it  has 
been  exceeded.' 

"Your  critique  on  Forsyth  will  occupy  ihejirst 
place  in  the  number  for  next  month.  This  is  the 
place  of  highest  honour.  When  it  is  printed,  I  shall 
transmit  the  labourer  his  hire.  We  shall  get  some- 
thing else  for  you  as  soon  as  possible.  Is  there  any 
thing  in  your  way  which  you  know  of,  that  you  would 
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like  to  have  put  in  your  hand  ?     If  there  be,  let  tii0 
know  it  immediately. 

The  Eclectic  Review  is  taking  a  high  stand  amoftg 
the  literary  journals  of  the  day.  In  the  estimation 
bf  good  judges  it  is  equal  to  any  of  its  competitors; 
and  often  superior.  Some  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in 
the  nation  are  writers  in  it,  and  they  are  all  paid  high ; 
60  that  the  proprietors  have  never  yet  received  a  six- 
pence of  gain — but  perhaps  the  time  is  not  very  distant 
when  they  shall  reap  where  they  have  sowed. 

''  I  am  so  excessively  occupied  with  the  avocations 
of  my  situation  here  as  Superintendant  of  this  circuiti 
and  President  ad  interim,  of  the  Conference,  that  I 
have  scarcely  any  time  to  do  any  thing  for  myself— 
besides,  I  am  so  often  called  out  on  different  com- 
mittees for  various  purposes,  that  I  am  a  mere  slave 
to  the  public.  But  August  will  come,  and  then,  if 
spared^  I  shall  get  out  of  my  present  situation,  and 
retire  a  little  into  myselfi 

'^  What  are  you  doing  ?  Some  tell  me  that  you 
iare  writing  Dr.  Coke's  History  of  the  West  Indies  ! 
Can  you  make  English  of  this  speech  ?  If  I  thought 
you  were  dull;  I  would  elcplain  it. 

"  If  your  book  on  the  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body  be  a  good  things  I  wish  it  to  bring  you  more 
than  the  last  did.  I  think,  in  this  business,  I  can 
make  a  better  bargain  for  you,  than  you  can  for 
yourself;  and  what  I  can  do  you  may  command. 

"  Do  you  think  my  old  friends  in  St.  Austle  would 
know  me  again  ?  When  first  with  them  I  was  young 
and  hearty  ;  now  I  am  old,  with  hair  almost  as  white 
BS  snow,  and  a  stitch-fallen  cheek !  What  a  change 
in  a  few  years !  Can  you,  by  fair  argumentation,  give 
me  back  my  primitive  body  ?  —  May  we  live  for 
eternity,  and  die  possessed  of  the  whole  image  of 
God ! 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

'  Yours  affectionately,  in  the  Lord, 

''A,  Clarke/* 
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The  subjoined  letter  from  &e  editor  of  the  Eclectic 
has  reference  to  a  wish  previously  expressed^  that 
Mr.  Drew  would  undertake  the  critical  examination 
of  Dr.  Williams's  theory,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Equity 
of  the  Divine  Government,  and  of  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets written  for  and  against  his  hypothesis.  *  On  first 
intimating  his  desire  to  Mr.  Drew,  the  editor  observes, 
*'  This  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  delicapy  in  the  Eclectic 
Review,  because  we  do  not  advance  any  decided 
opinions  on  the  subjects  concerning  which  Arminians 
and  Calvimsts  differ.  Considering  you  to  be  so  well 
versed  in  speculations  of  this  kind  as  to  know  their 
difficulties,  and  to  be  much  more  moderate  than  a 
mere  Arminian  or  a  mere  Calvinist  in  general  is,  I 
feel  very  little  hesitation  in  asking  your  assistance  on 
this  controversy." 


^*  41,  Cfutle-street,  TfolbAni, 
'*  MaKh  S,  1809. 
^  DSAR  SlE, 

"  I  have  this  moment  received  your 
letter,  and  lose  no  time  in  answering  it.  —  In  the 
first  place,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  request  that  you  would 
immediately  undertake  the  subject,  and  proceed  with 
all  diligence.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  whole  MS 
before  any  part  of  it  is  put  to  press ;  because  I  con- 
si4er  the  importance  qf  such  a  critique,  pul^lished  in 
such  a  work  as  the  Eclectic  Review^  to  be  great  be- 
yond calculation ;  and  I  certainly  should  think  myself 
grossly  culpable,  if  I  were  instrumental  in  publishing 
any  remarks  on  the  sul^ect  without  being  well  satisr 
fied  myself,  as  well  as  satisfying  those  with  whom  I 
act,  on  their  uniform  propriety.  A  most  excellent 
Toung  clergyman  with  whom  I  spent  Tuesday  even- 
ing, speaking  of  a  work  much  inferior  in  importance 
to  thffi  controvecaj,  said, -rr '' The  reviewer  shoul<} 
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almost  write  that  critique  on  his  knees.''  You  will 
fully  usaderstan^  that  what  I  haye  Just  said  arises 
from  no  distrust  of  you>  (for  if  I  had  not  entertained 
the  highest  opinion  hoth  of  your  disf^emment  and 
your  prudence,  I  could  not  have  requested  your  aid ;) 
but  only  from  a  general  conviction  that  a  critique  on 
such  a  subject  should  not  be  sent  into  the  world  in« 
considerately. 

"With  regard  to  your  plan,  I  see  no  particular 
objection  to  it,  except  the  length  of  disquisition  to 
which  it  will  probably  lead.  I  must  beg  you  to 
remember,  that  though  perspicuity  and  correctness 
may  be  objects  of  very  great  importance,  in  their 
effect  on  the  reader,  conciseness  is  of  the^w*  import- 
ance ;  because  a  veiy  long  article  cannot  possibly  be 
inserted. 

'^  I  have  forwarded  you  a  MS  volunteer  critique^ 
written  on  the  Doctor's  side  of  the  question,  and*  as  I 
apprehend, l>y  his  son,  I  did  not  think  it  fit  for  inser- 
tion;  but  requested  leave  to  keep  it  for  the  pre* 
sent,  as  a  help  to  our  reviewer  in  understanding  the 
'  demQnslTQAwn^  which  the  Poctor  says,  '  nobody 
seems  to  comprehend' !     Dr.  Clarke  is  very  well. 

''  I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

''  Very  sincerely  yours, 

'*  D.  Parken.** 

'*  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  your  '  Dia- 
logue'  in  the  Methodist  Magazine  afforded  me.  It 
has  gained  you  a  subscriber/' 


The  &te  of  Mr.  Drew's  critique,  and  the  tormina* 
tion  of  his  connexion  with  the  journal  for  which  it 
was  prepared,  he  thus  explained,  several  years  after* 
wards,  to  one  of  his  literary  correspondents :  *'  When 
the  passive  power  iiypothesis  of  Dr.  Williams  first 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  controversy  was  carried 
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on  between  his  friends  and  those  who  opposed  his 
system,  I  occasionally  wrote  articles  for  the  Eclectic 
Review,  and  by  the  editor  Was  desired  to  review  these 
pamphlets,  which  were  written  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  acnteness.  This  I  undertook;  and  not 
knowing  that  the  Review  was  so  much  the  instrument 
of  a  party  as  I  have  since  discovered,  I  animadverted 
on  the  hypothesis  with  more  freedom  than  Dr.  Wil- 
liams^s  friends  were  willing  to  allow.  In  some  places 
I  pointed  out  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  vulnerable 
parts  of  his  fortress,  and  the  defective  branches  of  his 
system.  This  was  sent  to  the  editor;  but  it  was 
never  printed ;  nor  have  I,  from  that  time  to  thisj 
written  any  thing  for  that  journal.  My  critique  I 
nevex  recalled;  so  that  it  still  lies  among  their 
pipers>  and  there  in  aU  probability  it  will  perish/' 


SECTION  XVII. 

Completion  of  Mr*  I}rew*i  Treatise  on  the  Identity  and 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  —  He  submits  his  MS  to  various 
literary  characters  —  Publication  of  the  Essay — Its  raeep* 
tion  with  the  public. 

The  treatise  on  the  Identity  and  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body«  which  had  been  for  some  time  laid 
aside^  Mr.  Drew,  urged  by  the  importunities  of  his 
friends,  began  at  length  to  revise.  In  this  work  he 
proceeded,  with  a  determination  not  to  desist,  until^ 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  he  had  '  extracted  order 
from  confusion,  lopped  off  redundancies,  supplied 
defects,  and  placed  his  reasonings  in  a  clear  and 
unbroken  light.'  This^  to  a  certain  extent,  having 
been  effected  about  August  1806,  the  MS  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  by  whom  it  was 
examined,  and  returned  to  the  author  with  this  note : 


"  Dbar  Sir, 

'^  I  have  read  over  your  Treatise  upoQ 
Identity,  with  much  care>  and  with  great  pleasure. 
I  did  not,  however,  peruse  it  with  all  the  rapidity 
that  I  proposed,  when  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here.  The  work  required  more  attentioa' 
from  me  than  I  expected  or  had  calculated  for.  Nor 
did  I  finish  the  perusal  till  Saturday  forenoon.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  return  you  the  manuscript;  as  { 
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promised^  on  Friday  morning ;  even  if  I  had  chosen 
to  send  bo  valuable  a  packet  by  a  common  hand. 
But>  not  choosing  this«  I  was  at  a  loss  how  I  should 
return  it.  I  therefore  resolved  to  return  it  in  this 
form. 

^'  I  wish  to  talk  with  you  a  little  upon  the  subject. 
To  one  or  two  points  I  half  object  at  present.     I 
wish  also  to  settle  with  you  the  form  in  which  you 
mean  to  publish  it>  as  by  subscription  or  otherwise. 
And  I  beg  you  to  come  hither  on  Saturday  next^  and 
dine  with  us.    We  will  dine  at  one,  that  you  may  go 
back  in  good  time.     If  you  cannot  come«  be  so  kind 
as  to  send  me  a  line  by  the  post  of  Friday. 
"  In  the  mean  time^  dear  sir, 
"  I  remain, 
"  Very  much  your  Friend  and  Admirer, 

"  John  Whitaker." 

Monday  Forenoon,  Dec.  8,  1806. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Gregor  the  MS  was  next  sub- 
mitted, and  it  is  to  this  gentleman's  suggestion  that 
the  public  is  indebted  for  the  short  auto-biographical 
sketch  prefixed  to  the  printed  work.  His  opinion  of 
Mr.  Drew  s  performance  is  seen  in  the  two  letters 
which  follow. 

''  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew. 

'*  Creed,  January  lltb,  ISOT. 

"  Sib, 

"  I  fear  that  I  must  have  appeared  to  treat 
you  with  neglect,  in  regard  to  your  manuscript.  By 
way  of  apology  for  the  ill  return  that  I  may  have 
made  for  the  honour  which  you  have  done  me,  I  must 
bring  forward  other  necessary  avocations,  and  the  very 
nature  of  your  work. 

"  I  have  perused  it  with  much  interest  and  satis- 
&ction,  and  have  found  reason  to  admire  the  sagacity 
and  perseverance  of  your  mind«  by  means  of  which 
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yon  have  developed  the  intricacies  of  a  subject  so  re« 
mote  from  common  apprehension. 

''  As  I  have  proceeded^  I  have  taken  the  liberty^ 
with  a  pencil,  to  mark  down  some  critical  minutue; 
and  also  to  correct  some  errors  of  your  transcriber. — 
A  few  cavils,  also,  I  shall  suggest  to  yon.  As  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  sending  me  your  work  you  did  not 
intend  to  ^ay  me  an  unmeaning  campUment,  so  I 
have  thought  it  became  me  not  to  consider  my  perusal 
of  it  as  a  mere  farm  -^  I  shall,  therefore,  give  yon 
my  real  opinion  of  its  merits,  prefia^ed,  however,  with 
the  humble  confession  of  my  incompetency  to  form 
any  judgment  of  it  on  which  yon  should  rely ;  as  I 
have  been  little  conversant  with  metaphysical  disqui- 
sitions. 

''  If  you  are  disengaged  either  on  Friday  or  Satnr* 
day  next,  vrill  you  do  me  favour  of  dining  with  ns  at 
two  o'clock  ?  I  will  then  return  you  your  manuscript, 
with  many  thanks ;  and  we  may  have  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

"  I  am,  your  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

"William  Grbgor.** 


Creed,  Tlianday  Eveniai^y 
''  January  89tb,  I80T. 

"Sir, 

''  I  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  of  sending 
to  St.  Austell,  to  write  you  a  few  lines  respecting 
your  intended  publication.  —  Mr.  Whitaker  dmea 
with  me  not  long  smce.  I  asked  him  his  opinion,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  your  preflxinig  to  your  work  a  plain 
narrative  of  the  incidents  of  your  life,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  first  led  you  to  metaphysical 
inquiries.  He  was  struck  with  the  suggestion,  and 
closed  with  it  at  once  as  an  advisable  measure;  The 
simple  '  unvarnished  tale,'  and  the  work  itself  would 
mutually  set  oflf  each  other. 

''As  1  hoped  to  have  had  a  long  conversation  with 
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you  respecting  your  work,  when  you&youred  me  with 
your  company,  I  was,  perhaps,  less  explicit  in  my 
written  remarks  than  I  otherwise  should  have  been  — 
not  but  that  all  the  remarks  which  I  could  make« 
would  only  amount  to  suggestions  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

"  Your  language  is  perspicuous  and  forcible,  and 
carries  with  it  proofs  that  you  clearly  comprehended 
the  subject.  I  think,  however,  that  I  suggested  to 
you,  that  in  some  places,  you  had  repeated  some  of 
your  proofs,  which,  on  a  revisal,  you  might  abridge. 
For  as  you  certainly  are  entitled  to  emolument  from 
such  a  curious  and  difficult  an  undertakinir  as  your 
work  is.  you  should  consider  what  size  yoi^  volume 
will  be  of,  or  whether  it  can  be  printed  in  the  compass 
of  one  volume.  And  I  would  by  all  means  advise 
you  to  have  recourse  to  subscription,  and  hope  that 
you  will  meet  with  due  encouragement. 

"  Believe  me  to  be  your's  truly, 

"  Wm.  Orbgor." 

From  Mr.  Gregor  the  MS  was  transferred  to  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Moore,  who,  in  the  following 
courteous  terms,  kindly  consented  to  its  revision. 

''  To  Mr.  Skmuei  Drew,  A.  AuitelL 

**  Batli,  Jan.  SI,  ISOT. 

'<  Drar  Sir, 

'*  Your  obliging  letter  of  the  20th  inst., 
not  finding  me  at  Exeter,  followed  me  to  this  place, 
where  it  found  me  under  the  oppression  of  the  reign- 
ing catarrhous  cold,  called  the  influenza^  which  dis- 
abled me  for  several  days  from  holding  my  head  in 
a  writing  posture.  I  thank  God  my  malady  is  now 
so  far  abated,  that  I  hope  to  find  myself  at  home  by 
the  end  of  next  week,  when  and  where  I  shall  receive 
your  papers  with  great  pleasure,  and  employ  my  first 
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kisare  in  perusing  tlietEi  with  my  best  attention^ 
The  subject  is  most  important  as  well  as  difficult; 
but -intricate  and  obscure  as  it  is  in  its  nature^  I  have 
great  expectations  from  your  laudable  attempt  to  clear 
•and  enlighten  it.  For  your  good  reception  with  the 
public^  you  cannot  have  better  external  security  than 
the  imprimatur  of  our  worthy  friends  at  Creed  and 
Kuan  Lanihorn ;  so  that  I  do  not  undertake  to  become 
your  critic  from  any  conceit  of  adding  to  the  proof  of 
your  armour>  but  because  I  shall  have  a  pride  and 
pleasure  in  being  employed  as  a  scourer  of  it. 

''  In  your  present^  as  in  all  your  future  under- 
takings for  the  service  of  truths  you  have  the  best 
wishes  of^ 

"  Dear  sir, 
''  Your  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 

"  Geo.  Moorb/^ 


May  we  for  a  moment  pause  at  the  unusual  cir- 
tulnstance^  of  ministers  of  the  Establishment — high 
churchmen  —  distinguished  for  their  talents  and 
erudition,  thus  tacitly  yielding  the  palm  of  intel- 
lectual superiority  to  a  man  in  humble  life — a  me- 
chanic, or  recently  such, — and  a  Methodist  ?  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  who  had  condescended  to  be  Mr. 
Drew's  litei^ary  patron,  noW  calls  himself  his  ^  friend 
and  admirer;'  another  makes  his  '  humble  confession 
of  incompetency  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  work  on 
Which  Mr.  D.  should  rely ;'  and  a  third,  still  higher 
in  ecclesiastical  office,  would  '  feel  a  pride  and  plea- 
sure in  being  employed  as  the  scourer  of  his  armour.' 
To  what  cause  shall  we  ascribe  this  mental  obeisance  ? 
Was  it  an  involuntary  homage  to  mere  natural  strength 
bf  mind  ?  May  we  not  rather  impute  it  to  a  con- 
sciousness that  those  high  intellectual  powers  which 
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their  possessor  was  exercising  in  the  cause  of  Truths 
had  been  quickened  and  invigorated  by  Religion  ? 

The  intention  so  courteously  expressed  by  the  Ve* 
nerable  Archdeacon^  and  the  benefit  which  might 
have  accrued  to  the  work  from  his  revision,  were, 
alas  !  frustrated  by  his  untimely  deaths — the  indis- 
position under  which  he  laboured,  when  writing  the 
preceding  letter^  being  but  the  precursor  of  speedy 
dissolution. 

Venturing  as  he  was  into  an  untried  region^  Mr. 
Drew-  felt  anxious  to  have  his  arguments  thoroughly 
sifted,  before  he  gave  them  to  the  public.  To  his 
friend  Mr.  Clarke  he  was  indebted  for  many  valuable 
hints,  while  engaged  in  the  investigation ;  and  to  his 
inspection,  and  that  of  his  literary  friends*  the  MS 
was  finally  submitted. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  D.,  dated  October,  1806,  Mr. 
Clarke  observes :  "  The  plan,  as  far  as  you  have 
favoured  me  with^  and  I  understand  it,  of  your  piece 
on  the  Resurrection,  I  am  quite  pleased  with.  I  do 
not  see  any  thing  in  your  propositions  which  can  at 
all  be  considered  as  inimical  to  Divine  Revelation. 
Tour  excessive  tenderness  on  this  point  I  highly  ap- 
plaud. If  we  leave  this  Book,  in  all  spiritual  matters 
we  get  instantly  to  sea,  without  rudder,  compass,  or 
directing  star;  without  this,  all  is  uncertainty,  con- 
fusion, and  hypothesis.  When  I  see  your  work,  I 
shall  be  the  better  able  to  judge ;  and  perhaps  I  can 
jdispose  of  it  among  some  of  the  principal  publishers 
to  greater  advantage  than  you  could  yourself. 
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In  another  letter^  dated  March^  1807^  he  ofasenres, 
"  I  am  glad  you  are  coming  to  a  close  with  your  long 
buried  work ;  I  hope  it  will  soon  have  its  resurrec* 
Hon.  If  you  think  I  am  your  friend,  make  no  sale 
of  your  copyright  without  consulting  me — I  know 
more  of  this  subject  than  you  can.  It  is  a  maxim 
with  me^  to  reserve  the  right  of  at  lea&t  vne  edition  of 
every  work  I  produce. '^ 

In  the  two  letters  which  follow^  his  perusal  and 
opinion  of  Mr.  Drew's  work  are  intimated. 

'<  To  Mt\  SamuU  Drtm. 

*  Loodon,  October  SO,  1S07. 

**  Dbae  Sir, 

"  Lest  you  should  be  anxious  without 
sujBSlcient  cause>  I  deem  it  necessary  to  give  you  a 
little  information. 

"  As  your  *  Resurrection'  ^  as  to  have  been  laid  before 
the  Philological  Society,  and  knowing  that  however 
beneficial  their  criticisms  might  be^  yet  there  wa8  no 
likelihood  of  having  them  soon,  I  wrote  to  the  society, 
and  got  them  to  adjourn  their  meeting  to  London,  ad 
interim.  As  there  are  Ji^e  members  of  the  society 
resident  in  London,  I  thought  we  might  b^  able  to 
go  through  the  work  together,  and  let  you  have  ^nr 
opinion.  We  have  accordingly  begun,  have  gone 
through  H4  pages,  and  intend  to  proceed  with  it  till 
all  is  done,  and,  in  the  end,  give  you  the  sum  of  that 
(^ini<m  in  which  we  agtee. 

''  Have  you  finished  D^.  (Joke's  Philo3ophy  yet  ? 
It  is  said  here,  you  are  writing  one  for  Ati^. 
"  God  Almighty  bless  you ! 

"  Your  s  affectionately, 

•'A.  Clarke.*^ 

'^  I  wish  you  were  in  Londpn.  —  I  could  here  bring 
you  into  b^ng,  and  make  you  useful  to  yoursc^^^ 
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*'  Loadoii,  March  21,  1808. 

**My  DbarSib, 

''  I  am  truly  sorry  that  I  could  not 
pay  an  earlier  attention  to  your  kind  epistle;  but 
I  have  lately  been  so  absolutely  over-worked^  that 
I  have  not  only  been  knotted  up  but  knocked 
doum. 

^^The  attack  made  on  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society^  in  their  attempts  to  spread  the  sacred 
writings  throii^h  our  eastern  possessions,  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  natives,  called  me  forth,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  to  help  to  stem  a  torrent  that  threatened 
to  sweep  away,  not  only  the  holy  scriptures  from 
India,  but  also  every  thing  sacred  in  our  national 
character. 

"  This  took  up  much  of  my  time.  Another  ex- 
traordinary circumstance  served  to  cramp  me  more 
straitly.  I  was  applied  to  by  Government  to  assist 
in  the  examination  of  the  ancient  records  of  this 
kingdom.  On  this  business  I  wrote  an  essay,  and 
drew  up  a  plan  to  direct  the  searches  to  be  made  in 
the  different  repositories.  —  This  occupied  no  small 
portion  of  my  time,  and  is  but  just  finished, —  my 
papers  having  gone  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
S^peaker>  so  late  as  the  18th  instant.  Add  to  all  this 
the  duties  of  n^  office,  and  the  thousand  calls  my 
situation  here  exposes  me  to,  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
through  your  MS.  Had  it,  indeed,  been  a  cornvMU 
work,  we  had  finished  it  long  ago,  for  we  have  had 
several  long  sittings  at  it, — but  we  could  take  in  but 
little  at  a  time.  However,  we  have  got  through 
nearly  500  pages,  at  different  intervals ;  from  which 
I  am  afraid  little  profitable  can  be  derived. 

''  I  have  been  so  engaged,  that  I  could  not  spare 
time  to  write  down  my  thoughts,  though  I  delivered 
several  half-hour  speeches  on  the  subject,  before  the 
society,  which  all  the  members  agreed  in  wishing  to 
l>e  preserved,  and  transmitted  to  you :  but  to  me  this 
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was  absolutely  impossible.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able 
to  call  another  meeting,  and  go  through  the  remaining 
parts ;  and  if>  at  the  conclusion,  we  can  glean  up  any 
fragments  that  may  appear  to  be  of  use  to  you,  they 
shall  be  transmitted.  My  mind  is  perfectly  made  up 
on  the  mode  of  publication :  —  it  should  be  by  sub- 
scription,-^ and,  if  you  have  courage  enough  to  face 
the  present  dearth  of  paper,  you  should  commence 
your  application  without  delay.  After  all  the  very 
ingenious  and  excellent  things  you  have  said  on  the 
subject —  things  of  great  moment  in  themselves,  and 
of  great  importance  even  insulated  from  your  grand 
argument  —  I  am  afraid  I  shall  still  feel,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  is  a  fnere  doctrine  of 
Revelutiony  and  that  reason  and  natural  analogies 
will  afford  but  feeble  lights  to  direct  us  through  the 
palpable  obscure. 

"  Howsoever  your  labours  may  issue,  your  work 
will  be  entitled  to  great  respect ;  as  no  common  mind 
could  have  dared  to  explore  a  path  that  the  vulture  s 
eye  had  not  seen,  and  to  have  met  so  manfully  a  host 
of  the  most  formidable  and  confounding  difhculties. 

"  As  a  testimony  of  my  approbation  of  the  import- 
ance and  value  of  your  labours,  you  may  set  me  down 
as  a  subscriber  for  twelve  copies. 

**  I  thank  you  for  your  friendly  congratulations  — 
I  have  indeed  been  treated  far,  very  far,  beyond  my 
merit —  I  neither  sought  nor  expected  the  literary 
honours  I  have  received.  My  degree  of  A.M.,  I  re- 
ceived in  the  most  honourable  way  —  that  of  LL.D. 
even  more  so,  if  possible —  I  had  not  even  carriage  to 
pay.  But  the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  will  alone 
stand.me  in  stead  in  a  dying  hour. 

"  Hurried  as  I  am,  I  cannot  let  even  the  frank  go 
empty.  And  what  a  strange  thing  is  this  frank! 
written  by  a  Methodist  local  preacher,  and  a  steady, 
constant  member  of  society,  and  a  class  leader !  Poor 
Methodism  ! — it  is  not  likely  to  be  always  under  the 
harrow.  — But  query,  will  it  be  best  for  it  to  rise  in 
ihe  esteem  of  the  mighty  ?    That  a  Methodist  preacher 
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flhoiild  ever  be  qualified  to  write  a  frank  is  a  strange 
thing ;  and  that  another  should  be  solicited  to  assist 
in  investigating  the  records  of  the  country,  and  have 
access  to  the  most  sacred  repositories  of  the  state,  is 
not  less  so. 

"  Do  you  still  continue  to  preach  Jesus  and  the 
Resurrection  ?  May  God  be  with  you !  My  love  to 
all  my  old  friends  in  St.  Austell. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

'*  Your's  affectionately, 

"  A.  Clarke.'^ 

"  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  Austell,  Cornwall. 
"  Free,  Tho.  Thompson." 

m 

The  MS  being  at  length  returned  to  the  authon 
he  made  known  his  intention  of  publishing  by  sub- 
scription, and,  in  revising  it  for  the  press,  availed  him«- 
self  of  the  various  criticisms  it  had  undergone.  Such 
was  the  credit  given  to  Mr.  Drew's  talents  for  ab- 
struse inquiry,  that  his  application  to  the  public  was 
soon  answered  by  orders  for  more  than  eight  hundred 
copies.  Through  the  kind  intervention  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
overtures  for  the  purchase  of  the  copyright  were  also 
speedily  made  to  him  by  the  proprietor  of  his  treatise 
cm  the  Soul.  Conceiving  that  it  would  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  retain  the  copyright  until  he  had  dis- 
posed of  the  first  impression,  he  at  first  declined  the 
offer  to  purchase.  Ultimately,  for  five  hundred  copies 
complete  in  boards,  he  resigned  his  property  in  the 
treatise  to  Mr.  lldwards,  who  placed  so  much  re- 
liance on  the  merits  of  the  book,  and  its  author's 
celebrity,  as  to  hazard  an  edition  of  1500. 

The  work  was  published  in  April,  1809.     Writing 
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to  a  fidend^  on  the  lOth  of  May,  tbe  author  says, 
^'  I  have  not  seen  it  since  it  was  in  MS ;  but  all  tlie 
proof  sheets  have  been  examined  by  Adam,  the  first 
of  men.  Whatever  usage  it  may  receive  from  the 
critics,  I  shall  feel  a  solace  arising  from  the  rectitude 
of  my  intentions/*  In  the  following  August,  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Drew,  remarks,  '*  Your 
new  Essay  has  not,  I  believe,  been  reviewed  yet  by 
any  one.'^  Before  the  close  of  the  year  he  writes 
thus :  — *'  I  have  now  left,  of  the  last  work,  about  300 
copies  unsold ;  but  of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul,  I  have 
only  four  copies  remaining.  I  think  of  venturing 
another  edition  of  this,  as  soon  as  I  get  your  corrected 
copy.  '  I  did  not  know,  till  last  week,  that  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  had  reviewed  your  last  work ;  and  it  appears, 
by  your  letter,  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  it ; 
however,  they  have  said  but  little  about  it,  and  I 
suppose  for  this  reason,  that  they  did  not  know  well 
how  to  treat  it ;  —  it  is  in  the  number  for  September 
I  believe  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  yet  noticed  it. 
I  saw  Mr.  Parken  last  week,  and  asked  him  if  any 
person  was  reviewing  it  for  the  Eclectic.  He  gave  me 
to  understand  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  a  proper 
person  to  do  it  justice.  I  would  have  you  to  ex- 
pedite your  corrections  for  another  edition  of  the 
Essay  on  the  Body,  at  all  events ;  as  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  shall  want  to  put  it  to  press 
again." 

In  a  letter  from  a  London  bookseller,  of  the  same 
year,  appears  this  request :  **  I  wish  you  could  con* 
trive  to  send  me  a  review  of  your  new  Essay  for  the 
E ,  M ; — .     They  have  wished  me  to  get 
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a  review  of  it  by  some  friend  of  mine^  and  I  know 
no  one  who  is  able  and  willing  to  do  it  in  the  man- 
ner that  it  deserves.  If  yon  could  do  something  in 
that  way,  it  might  remain  a  secret  between  yon  and 
myself/^ 

The  hint  thus  given,  for  Mr.  Drew  to  criticise  his 
own  performance,  and  some  proposals  which  he  re- 
ceived from  other  quarters,  of  a  similar  purport,  raised 
his  indignation.  "  Such  things,"  he  observed, ''  may 
be  among  the  tricks  of  trade ;  but  never  will  I  soil 
ny  fingers  by  meddling  with  them.  My  work 
shall  honestly  meet  its  fete.  If  it  be  praised,  I  shall 
doubtless  be  gratified — if  censured,  instructed — if  it 
drop  still-born  from  the  press,  I  will  endeavour  to  be 
c<Natented.'^  Absolutely  still-bom  it  was  not:  — 
besides  the  Anti-Jacobin,  it  was  reviewed  in  the 
British  Critic.  But,  for  the  reason  assigned  by 
Mr.  Edwards  —  the  difficulty  of  procuring  competeot 
reviewers —^  the  book  obtained  less  notice  in  the 
journals  of  the  day  than  was  due  to  its  merit,  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  and  the  importance  of  its 
subject;  and  possibly  from  this  cause,  the  second 
edition  of  the  treatise,  so  quickly  anticipated,  did 
not  appear  until  1S93. 


2  B 


SECTION  XVIII. 

jbeath  and  Memoir  of  Mr.  Whiiaker — Mr.  Drew's  illneu-^ 
His  acqvaintance  with  Colonel  Sandys  and  Professor  Kidd 
—  He  is  advised  to  write  for  the  Burnet  prize. 

Wk  must  now  return  to  the  year  1808^  in  which 
Mr.  Drew  had  to  lament  the  decease  of  his  early 
patron  and  constant  friend,  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker. 
To  departed  excellence  a  tribute  is  always  due. 
In  this  place  especially,  it  should  he  paid  to  one 
whose  kind  and  fostering  care  cherished  Mr.  Drew's 
first  literary  undertakings,  and  decidedly  influenced 
his  fature  destiny.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  these 
pages,  of  the  character  and  talente  of  that  amiable 
tod  leamed  man ;  for  the  writer  —  one  of  another 
feneration  —  feels  his  incompetence  to  the  task.  He 
will,  therefore,  bold  himself  and  his  readers  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Polwhele  for  a  brief  notice  of  this 
venerable  scholar  and  antiquarian. 

"John  Whitaker  was  bom  at  Manchester  in 
1735.  In  the  register  of  baptisms  at  the  Collegiate 
parish  church  of  Christ,  in  that  place,  we  find  he  was 
baptised  on  the  11  th  of  May  in  that  year.  Before  he 
was  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  entered  a  scholar  of  the 
•Free  Grammar  School  at  Manchester.    In  1752,  he 
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iras  *  made  Exhibitioner  to  Oxford,  at  ten  ponnds  per 
anniim/  He  was  elected  Scholar  of  C.C.C.  3rd  of 
March,  1753;  and  Fellow  <2l8t  of  Januaiy,  1763. 
In  1759,  Febroaiy  27,  he  was  admitted  M.A.;  and 
in  1767>  July  lst>  he  proceeded  B.D. 

*'  It  appears  that  he  was  a  young  man  of '  great 
peculiarities.' '  At  college  he  associated  with  very 
few ;  yet  not  from  fastidiousness*  His  early  religit 
ousness  was  apparent  in  his  regularlj  keeping  the  fast 
of  Lent,  and  that  of  every  Friday  throughout  the  year, 
nntil  supper  time.  In  this  observance  there  was  no 
affectation;  if  the  uniform  simplicity  pf  a  iong  li£^ 
will  authorise  such  an  assurance. 

^'  In  1773  we  find  Mr.  W.  in  London,  the  Morur 
ing  Preacher  of  Berkeley-chapel.  To  this  office  he 
had  been  appointed  in  November,  by  a  Mr.  Hughes, 
but  in  less  than  two  months  was  removed  from  his 
situation.  During  his  residence  in  Lpndon,  Whitaker 
had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  of 
our  uMst  €ele)>rated  writers  \  among  whom  were  the 
author  of  the  Rambler^  and  the  historijan  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  With  Gibbon^  Mr.  W.  was  inti^ 
mately  acquainted :  and  the  MS  of  the  first  volume 
of  'the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,' 
was  submitted  to  his  inspection.  But,  what  wa£| 
bis  surprise,  when,  as  he  read  the  same  volume  in 
print,  thai  chapter  which  has  been  so  jvsUy  ob^ 
noxious  to  the  Christian  world*  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  introduced  tp  his  notice  1  That  chapter  Gibboi^ 
had  suppressed  in  the  MS,  overawed  by  Whitaker  s 
]bigh  character,  and  afiraid  of  his  censure.  And,  in 
^t^  that  the  Deist  should  have  shrunk  from  Aif 
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indignant  eye,  may  Well  be  eonceiyedi  when  we  see 
his  Christian  principle  and  his  manly  spirit  uniting 
in  the  rejection  of  a  living  of  considerable  talacj 
which  Was  at  that  time  offered  him  by  a  Unitarian 
patron :  He  spumed  at  the  temptation^  and  pitied 
the  seducer. 

'^  That  men  of  genius  have  not  always  the  merit 
of  patient  exertion^  is  a  trite  remark,  And  certainly 
splendid  talents  and  studiousness  are  far  from  being 
inseparable.  But  in  his  learned  labours  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  indefisitigiGtble  from  his  youth -^  even  from  his 
boyhood;  Kotwithistanding  all  he  had  d<me«  I  heaid 
him  speakj,  not  many  mtmths  before  his  deaths  of 
*•  Notes  on  Shakspeare/  and  of '  Illustrations  of  the 
Bible/  But  he  wished  to  finish  hi$  'Oxford/  hisi 
^  London/  and  his  ^  St,  Neot/  bef(»re  he  resvin'ed  his 
^  Shakspeare/  on  which  he  had  occasi^aUy  written 
notes --rr  and  to  lay  aside  his  'Shakspeare^^  before  he 
took  up  his  ^  Bible./  To  the  Bible  h^t  mejsilit  to 
yrithdraw  himself  at  last^  from  all  oth^r  studies. 
It  was  *  the  Holy  of  Holies/  into  which  he  bnged  M 
enter^  and«  when  entei^d^  there  to  abide.  All  this 
^T.  Whitaker  intended  to  do ;  and  all  this>  if  some 
few  years  had  been  added  to  his  life,  he  would  pro^ 
bably  have  done. 

^'  With  a  view  to  the  last  three  Antiquarian  pto* 
ductions>  he  determined  t6  visit  the  metropioIiB ;  and 
thither  he  travelled^  with  all  the  aidomr  of  ynutlifol 
spirits.  But,  even  for  his  athletic  frame  he  had  a 
mind  too  restless,  too  anxiously  inquisitive.  Amidst 
his  remarks  into  the  antiquities  of  the  city,  his  friencte 
detected  the  first  symptoms  pf  )>odiIy  decay.     Hia 
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journey  to  London;  his  daily  and  nightly  sallies^ 
whilst  there,  in  pursuit  of  objects  started  every  now 
and  thm  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquary ;  and  his  enei^tic 
and  diversffied  conversation  with  literary  characters ; 
brought  tm  a  debility^  which  he  little  regarded,  till 
it  alarmed  him  in  a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

"  Mr.  Whitaker  s  greatness  as  a  writer,  no  one  can 
question.  And  that  he  was  go&d  as  well  as  great, 
would  appear  in  the  review  of  any  period  of  his  life ; 
whether  we  saw  him  abandoning  preferment  from 
principle,  and  heard  him  '  reasoning  of  righteousness 
and  judgment  to  come'  until  a  Gibbon  '  trembled ;' 
or  whether,  among  his  parishioners,  we  witnessed  his 
unaffected  earnestoess  of  preaching,  his  humility  in 
conversing  with  the  meanest  cottagers,  his  sincerity 
in  assis^g  them  with  advice,  his  tenderness  in  offer- 
ing them  consolation,  and  his  charity  in  relieviiig 
their  distresses. 

"  During  Mr,  Whitaker's  illness,  several  of  his 
neighbours,  Who  to  all  appearance  had  been  alienated 
from  him,  called  on  him,  tod  sympathized  in  his 
tOiffenhgB,  with  every  token  of  affectionate  attention. 
And, '  I  thank  GrocJ,'  he  would  exclaim,  '  for  this 
visitation!  I  am  happier  than  I  have  ever  been. 
I  am  departing  from  this  world;  and  I  see  at  my 
d^arture,  all  ready  to  forgive  my  inadvertencies  and 
errors  — ^  all  kindly  disposed  towards  me ! '  His  de- 
cline was  gradual.  Nor,  melancholy  as  it  was,  could 
a  Christian  contemplate  it  without  pleasure;  inas- 
much as  the  strength  of  his  faith  and  the  calmness  of 
his  resignation  were  more  and  morp  visible,  under  the 
^oqviction  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  disorder 
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from  which  he  could  not  possibly  recover^  and  which 
threatened  a  speedy  dissolntion.  His,  in  fine,  were 
th«  faith  and  the  resignation  which  might  have  been 
judged  worthy  of  a  primitive  disciple  of  that  Jesus,  in 
whose  mercies  he  reposed,  and  to  whose  mediation 
alone  he  looked  with  humble  hope.  And  his  decease 
was  such  as  could  not  but  give  comfort  to  those  who 
viewed  it ;  when  (on  October  30,  1808)  in  the  awM 
hour  which  *  seemed  opening  upon  the  beatitudes  of 
heaven/  at  peace  with  himself,  his  fellow-creatares, 
and  his  God,  he  sank  as  into  quiet  slumber,  or  (to  use 
the  patriarchal  language)  '  fell  asleep/  " 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Drew 
attended ;  and  he  felt  a  mournful  satisfaction  in  pay- 
ing this  last  duty  to  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  many 
obligations. 


The  only  serious  interruption  of  health  which  Mr. 
Drew  experienced,  from  the  year  1798  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  decease,  occurred  in  1809.  To 
one  of  his  correspondents,  in  a  letter  dated  July,  in 
this  year,  he  thus  writes :  —  "  You  may  probably  re- 
collect, that  when  you  called  upon  me  I  complained  of 
being  unwell.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  ill  of  ^ 
slow  fever,  and  am  but  just  recovered.  The  disorder, 
through  Almighty  goodness  has  entirely  left  me ;  but 
I  feel  myself  very  much  debilitated,  and  am  at  present 
but  badly  calculated  to  enter  into  the  thorny  region  of 
metaphysics."  For  the  recovery  of  his  heal|h  he  re- 
sided a  short  time  at  the  neighbouring  sea-port  of 
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Fowey^  where  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  cus- 
tom-house was  an  intimate  friend.  A  memher  of 
this  friend's  family,  referring  to  the  period,  says,  "  It 
happened  opportunely,  that  the  day  before  Mr.  Drew 
came  hither,  orders  were  received  from  London,  that 
the  officers  belonging  to  the  custom-boat  should  go 
on  the  water  every  day,  to  reconnoitre  the  coast  to  the 
extent  of  the  port,  for  some  specific  purpose  not  in  my 
recollection,  but  many  times  since  jocosely  asserted 
by  Mr.  Drew  to  be  for  his  benefit.''  Such  was  cer- 
tainly its  result. 

It  is  Dr.  Franklin  who  suggests  the  propriety  of 
occasionally  inspecting  our  list  of  friends,  and  endea- 
vouring, by  the  cultivation  of  new  acquaintances,  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  which  death  has  occasioned.  But 
Mr.  Drew  needed  not  to  follow  such  advice ;  nor,  if 
he  had,  would  his  independent  spirit  have  yielded  to 
that  necessity.  Modest  and  unobtrusive,  he  neither 
sought  the  company  nor  courted  the  acquaintance  of 
any  one ;  nevertheless  the  friendship  of  men  of  learn- 
ing and  influence  awaited  him. 

In  the  year  1 809  he  became  intimate  with  the  late 
lieutenant-Colonel  Sandys,  of  Lanarth  House,  near 
Helston.  This  gentleman,  who  to  his  military  rank 
added  the  higher  dignity  of  the  christian  believer, 
esteemed  Mr.  Drew  for  his  works*  sake,  and  made  him 
a  tender  of  that  friendship  to  which  he  would  not  have 
presumed  unsolicited  to  aspire.  The  good  Colonel 
and  he  visited  each  other ;  and  a  correspondence  was 
begun,  which  terminated  only  with  the  Colonel's 
death. 


I 
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About  twelve  months  after  Mr,  Whitaker's  de- 
cease>  the  letters  which  follow  placed  Mr.  Drew  in 
friendly  relationship  with  another  litec^ry  gentleman^ 

and  opened  a  long  and  valuable  correspondence  on 

«• 

metaphysical  topics.  They  also  led  him  to  nndertake 
his  most  elaborate  work  — -  a  treatise  on  the  Being, 
Attribntes,  and  Providence  of  God. 


*'  Aberdeea,  I7tb  November,  laoO. 

"Sir, 

''  Both  your  books  have  lately  fellen  into  my 
hands.  They  have  aflforded  me  much  information 
and  satisfaction ;  and,  though  metaphysics  lie  out  of 
my  profession,  I  am  fond  of  the  study.  When  I  read 
your  Dedication,  I  could  have  wished  that  I  had  been 
Rector  of  Ruan  Lanyhome  when  you  first  published. 
When  I  read  your  Address,  I  admired  your  mind,  and 
felt  for  your  family ;  and  from  that  moment  began  to 
revolve,  how  I  might  profit  merit  emerging  from  hard^ 
ships.  I  have  at  length  conceived  a  way,  which  will, 
in  all  likelihood,  put  you  and  your  dear  infants  in 
independence.  There  is  a  Prize  Essay  to  be  written 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  hence,  for  which 
the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  will  be  given,  by 
the  will  of  a  man  who  died  in  this  city  lately.  I  may, 
perhaps,  mistake  the  exact  sum,  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
above  a  thousand.  Should  you  incline  to  try  your 
pen  for  this  prize,  you  shall  have  all  the  assistance 
and  friendship  I  can  give. 

''  Those  grateful  and  dignified  feelings  and  senti- 
ments which  I  discover  in  your  books — above  all,  your 
regard  for  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  cause  of  God, 
I  admire,  and  will  assist  you,  if  I  can.  May  I  then 
entreat,  that  you  lay  aside  the  idea  of  writing  against 
Tom  Paine,  or  any  other  deistical  writer.  I  believe 
you  to  be  a  philosopher;  but,  you  will  permit  me  to 
say,  such  labour  is  not  philosophic.  The  only  way  to 
serve  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer,  is  to  publish  the 
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truth  without  any  more  argument  thai^  is  quite  ne- 
cessary to  establish  the  point  in  hand ;  —  this  was  the 
way  He  preached,  and  his  apostles  followed  him. — 
When  you  wrangle  with  dead  authors^  you  have  so 
much  to  quote>  and  so  much  to  say,  that  not  a  reader 
m  a  thousand  can  follow  both  sides;  your  efforts^ 
therefore,  should  be  directed  to  the  display  of  truth 
by  itself:  —  forgive  my  freedom. 

"The  subject  of  the  Essay  is  'The  evidence,  inde« 
pendently  of  Revelation,  that  there  is  a  Being  all- 
powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  every  thing  exists.' 

"  Should  you  please  to  favour  me  with  an  answer, 
I  shall  continue  a  correspondence,  and  explain  and 
inform  you  of  all  particulars. 

"  With  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  family, 
"  I  am,  sir, 

*'  Your  sincere  humble  servant, 

''James  Kidd." 

''  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew, 
^'  Auikor  of  the  E$$ay  an  the  Soul  and  the  Body^ 
**  Si.  AusteU,  Rua»  Lanyhorue, 
"  Cornwall.'* 


'*  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Nov.  27(b,  1809. 

**  Rev.  and  bear  Sir, 

"  When  your  very  polite  and  very  aflfec- 
t]onat«  letter  reached  me,  I  knew  not  whether  the 
surprise  or  the  gratitude  which  it  occasioned  was  the 
most  predominant.  My  surprise  was  excited  by 
the  thought,  that  any  thing  I  had  written,  or  was  ca- 
pable of  writing,  should  awaken  the  solicitude  of  a 
learned  stranger  for  the  welfare  of  my  family ;  and 
my  gratitude  was  arrested  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  solicitude  expressed  itself,  in  the  language  of 
benevolence  and  friendship.  For  your  kindness  in 
writing,  your  manner  of  doing  it,  and  the  motives 
which  led  you  to  it,  be  pleased  to  accept  my  sincerest 

thanks. 

2f 
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"  On  the  subject  of  your  letter,  I  feel  myself  at  a 
loss  how  to  express  my  views,  or  in  what  manner  to 
return  an  answer.  I  must  candidly  confess,  that  I 
know  of  no  subject,  within  the  whole  circle  of  theo- 
logy, that  is  more  congenial  with  my  habits  of  reflec- 
tion than  that  which  is  proposed  for  the  prize  essay. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  often  turned  my 
thoughts  with  pleasure,  and  enjoyed  a  grateful  satis- 
faction, while  reflecting  on  those  decisive  evidences 
with  which  God  has  furnished  us  of  his  own  existence 
and  perfections. 

"  Still,  however,  the  circumstances  which  forbid  me 
to  comply  with  your  request  appear  too  numerous 
and  too  formidable  for  my  inclination  and  ju^ment 
to  overcome,  even  though  allured  by  a  bait,  which, 
while  it  invites,  must  be  withheld  from  my  grasp, 
even  by  its  own  greatness.  The  inducement  which 
it  holds  out>  will,  of  course,  awaken  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  first  geniuses  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
I  cannot  for  a  motnent  harbour  the  idea  of  contending 
with  such  exalted  characters,  who  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  leisure,  and  superior  talents, 
without  associating  with  it  some  notions  of  vanity  and 
presumption.  England,  no  doubt,  vnll  produce  new 
Lockes  and  Clarkes,  and  Scotland,  new  Beatties  and 
Reids ;  and  I  can  hardly  arrogate  to  myself  the  cha- 
racter  of  becoming  their  rival,  without  placing  myself 
in  the  situation  of  Andromeda,  who,  contending  with 
the  Nereides  for  the  prize  of  beauty,  was  by  them 
bound  to  a  rock,  and  condemned  to  be  devoured. 

"  Such,  my  dear  sir,  are  the  feelings  which  your 
letter  has  excited  in  my  bosom.  I  will  not  say  that 
farther  communications  cannot  suppress  them ;  but, 
under  present  circumstances,  I  should  smile  at  my 
own  folly,  in  attempting  to  become  a  competitor  with 
the  best  metaphysicians  in  the  empire. 

"  I  will,  nevertheless,  thank  you  to  inform  me  — 
What  must  be  the  probable  extent  of  the  expected 
essay  ?  —  Must  its  author  investigate  and  refute  the 
systems  of  atheism  which  have  imposed  upon  the  world 
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from  Lucretius  to  Hume  ?  —  Is  the  author  forbidden 
to  use  any  of  those  ideas  which  others  have  adopted 
to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  ?  —  or  are  these  parti* 
gulars  left  to  the  choice  and  determination  of  those 
who  write  ?  If  this  latter  be  the  case^  were  I  to  enter 
the  lists,  my  wish  would  be  to  concentrate  those  ideas 
which  I  should  deem  necessary  to  establish  the  de* 
monstration,  leaving  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  Boling- 
broke,  to  slumber  with  Voltaire. 

''  The  sacred  writings  I  hope  I  shall  never  cease 
to  venerate  as  the  great  repository  of  moral  truth.  I 
view  them  with  reverence,  and  bow  before  them  with 
homage;  and  trust  I  shall  never  indulge  myself  in 
any  speculations  which  will  incline  me  to  depart  from 
this  sacred  standard  of  religious  knowledge. 

''  I  feel  highly  gratified,  that  the  two  essays  which 
I  have  already  written  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
afford  you  any  satisfaction.  Every  token  of  approbation 
inspires  me  with  new  vigour  to  exert  myself  in  pro- 
moting; to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  cause  of  God 
among  mankind.  Hitherto  I  believe  the  latter  work 
has  not  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  reviewers,  nor  can  I 
anticipate  the  destiny  which  awaits  it,  I  ^n\  sprry 
to  find  that  there  are  several  typographical  errors 
scattered  tl^rough  the  volume ;  some  of  which  cause 
obscurity  in  the  pages  in  which  they  appear.  My 
manuscript  was  copied  in  a  fair  hand,  which  I  thought 
would  have  rendered  n^y  superintendence  of  the  press 
unnecessary.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  me 
a  different  lesson*  The  printer  has  just  informed  me, 
that  he  expects  a  second  edition  lyill  be  wanted  soon 
after  Christmas,  when  I  hope  these  errors  will  be  re- 
nioye4.  A  third  edition  of  my  '  Essay  on  the  Soul^ 
vf  ill  go  to  press  almost  immediately ;  but  in  thi$  t 
have  no  pecuniary  interest,  as  I  sold  the  copyright 
before  it  had  received  the  public  opinion. 

"  I  rejoice  to  concur  with  you  on  the  impropriety 
of  wrangling  with  dead  authors.  Long  quotations 
to  me  are  irksome,  and,  though  necessary  on  such  oc- 
frasiqns^  rarely  fail  to  involve  intricacies  which  feiy 
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are  inclined  to  trace.  My  pamphlet  against  Paine 
was  the  first  thing  I  ever  submitted  to  the  public  eye ; 
and,  though  I  believe  a  friend  of  mine  is  now  about  to 
reprint  it,  by  my  permission,  it  engrosses  no  part  of 
my  time,  nor  have  I  any  interest  in  the  issue. 

''  Ruan-Lanyhome,  in  which  parish  my  good  friend 
Whitaker  once  resided,  is  about  twelve  miles  from  this 
place ;  and  its  name  on  the  direction  of  my  letters  is 
calculated  rather  to  prevent  me  from  receiving  them, 
than  to  bring  them  to  me.  I  will  therefore  thank 
you,  in  future,  to  direct  to  Samuel  Drew,  St.  Austell, 
Cornwall. 

"  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  sin- 
cerest  sratitude  for  your  kind  intentions  to  benefit  me 
andmy&mily.Iremain, 

'*  Reverend  and  dear  sir, 

*'  Your  very  humble  servant, 
''Samuel  Drew.'* 

**  Rev.  Professor  James  Kidd, 

'•  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.^ 


*^  Aberdeen,  8th  December,  1809. 

"  Dbar  Sir, 

"  Your  welcome  favour  of  the  27th 
ult.  duly  arrived.  I  thank  you  for  opening  the  cor- 
respondence. 

"Notwithstanding  your  modest  views  of  your  own 
abilities,  and  the  becoming  diffidence  of  success  you 
express,  yet  somehow  I  have  a  faint  hope— or  some- 
thing stronger.  Metaphysicians  of  the  description 
you  mention  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  take  up  their 
time  with  the  subject  of  the  Essay.  Their  views  will 
naturally  be  turned  to  general  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind ;  and,  being  at  ease,  either  in  places  of  colleges 
or  the  lap  of  fortune,  they  will  not  readily  turn  aside 
for  the  prize.  And,  if  they  did,  they  might  not  take 
such  views  as  you;  and  the  Essay  may  be  pubUshed, 
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though  unsucceBsful.  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  itk  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
is,  at  present,  perhaps  the  most  famous  in  that  de* 
partment  of  literature ;  but  he  is  old,  and  likely  will 
not  make  the  attempt. 

''  The  regulations  relative  to  the  direction  and 
proceeding  of  the  judges  of  the  Essays  that  may  be 
written,  have  been  published  in  most  of  the  news- 
papers, both  in  Scotland  and  England.  In  one  of 
them  you  can  see  all  that  I  could  write. 

"  In  your  long  note.  Section  VII.,  on  the  subject 
of  Instinct  and  Reason,  in  your  Essay  on  the  Soul, 
you  appear  to  ground  decree  upon  infinite  power.  I 
should  presume,  from  what  I  understand  of  the 
note,  that  you  espouse  rather  the  Arminian  than  the 
Calvinistic  view  of  the  subject ;  but  I  am  not  certain. 

"  That  God  may  direct  you  and  your  family  in  the 
way  of  life  and  peace,  and  bring  you  and  them  at  last 
into  his  heavenly  kingdom,  is  the  earnest  wish  and 
prayer  of, 

"  Dear  sir, 

"  Your  sincere  humble  servant, 

"James  Kidd." 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Drew.'' 


**  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  Dec.  23, 1809. 

«'  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  hate  ingratitude ;  and  yet  sometimes 
walk  so  near  its  borders,  by  apparently  neglecting 
those  who  are  solicitous  for  my  welfare  and  reputa- 
tion, that  I  expose  myself  to  the  imputation  of  being 
ungrateful,  without  designing  to  incur  it,  or  deserv- 
ing the  appellation.  1  have  omitted  to  answer 
your  aflfectionate  letter  till  the  present  time,  that  I 
might  furnish  myself  with  the  advertisement  to  which 
you  alluded.  This  I  have  obtained,  and  the  paper  is 
now  before  me.     It  contains  satisfactory  information. 
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and  seems  fairly  laid  down^  on  impartial  princif^es. 
In  shorty  it  contains  an  answer  to  almost  every  ques* 
tion  which  can,  with  propriety,  be  proposed.*  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  your  friendly  attention^  and  beg 
you  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  as  the 
only  requital  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  make. 

''  The  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart,  whom  you  mention, 
I  have  not  seen,  unless  through  the  citations  made 
by  a  Mr.  B.  E.  Scott,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Aberdeen,  on  the  '  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy.' His  work  I  have.  It  is  probable  you  are 
personally  acquainted  with  him.  Do  you  think  he 
will  become  a  competitor  ?  It  is,  however,  of  little 
consequence  to  inquire :  every  person  has  a  right ; 
and  the  united  efforts  of  all  will,  most  probably. 


*  The  advertisement,  which  first  appeared  in  1807,  is  as  fol- 
lows: —  '*  A  Gentleman,  deceased,  has  bequeathed  a  sum,  not 
less  than  Twelve  Hundred  Pounds,  to  be  paid  to  the  person 
who  shall  write,  and  lay  before  Uie  Judges,  to  be  appointed  as 
after-mentioned,  a  Treatise,  which  shall  by  them  be  deter- 
mined to  have  the  most  merit,  upon  the  following  subjects,  as 
expressed  in  his  Will,  -. —  viz. 

''  'The  Evidence,  that  there  is  a  Being,  all-powerful,  wise,, 
and  good,  by  whom  every  thing  exists;  and  particularly  to 
obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  ihe 
Deitt  ;  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  considerations  inde- 
pendent of  Written  Revelation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  from 
the  Revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and,  from  the  whole,  to 
point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary  for,  and  useful  to, 
mankind/ 

"  To  the  person  who  shall  write,  and  lay  before  the  said 
Judges,  a  Treatise  on  the  subject  above-mentioned,  which  shall 
be  found  by  them  next  in  merit  to  the  former,  the  Testator  fur- 
ther bequeaths  a  sum,  not  less  than  Four  Hundred  Pounds, 
after  deducting  therefrom  the  expense  of  printing  and  binding, 
or  purchasing,  two  hundred  printed  copies  of  each  of  the  said 
Treatises. 
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angment  the  general  stock  of  argamentative  proof, 
and  give  to  truth  herself  an  additional  lustre,  by 
depriving  her  of  some  shades  with  which  she  has 
long  been  enveloped.  I  shall  esteem  myself  happy, 
if  any  thing  I  can  write  may  contribute  to  so  desir- 
able an  event. 

"On  the  subject  of  my  note,  your  views  were 
rightly  founded.  I  have  embraced  the  Arminian 
rather  than  the  Calvinistic  side  of  the  question,  on 
that  subject  to  which  the  note  alluded.  But  I  have 
by  no  means  waded  into  those  depths  into  which 
some  have  plunged  themselves.  I  belong  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  have  so  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  I  occasionally  preach  among  them  on  Sab- 
bath days. 


**  The  Ministers  of  the  Established  Church  at  Aberdeen, 
the  Principals  and  Professors  of  King's  and  Marischal  Col- 
leges of  Abei'Jeen,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Testator,  aro 
appointed  to  nominate  and  make  choice  of  three  Judges,  who 
are  to  decide,  agreeably  to  certain  rules  prescribed  in  the  deed 
of  settlement,  upon  the  comparative  merit  of  such  Treatises  as 
shall  be  laid  before  them. 

''  The  time  allowed  by  the  Testator,  for  the  composition  of 
these  Treatises,  extends  to  the  First  of  January,  1814 ;  and  his 
Trustees  do  now  intimate,  in  compliance  with  his  appointment, 
that  those  who  shall  become  competitors  for  the  said  Prizes 
must  transmit  their  Treatises  to  Alexander  Galen,  Esq.,  Mer- 
chant, in  Aberdeen,  in  time  to  be  with  him  on  or  before  the 
First  day  of  January,  1814;  as  none  can  be  received  after  that 
date :  and  they  must  be  sent  free  of  all  expense  to  the  Trus- 
tees. 

'*  The  Judges  will  then,  without  delay,  proceed  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  such  Treatises  as 
shzdl  be  laid  before  them ;  and  the  IVustees  will,  at  the  first 
term  of  Whitsunday,  after  the  determination  of  the  Judges, 
pay  the  Premiums  to  the  successful  canJidatcs,  agreeably  to 
the  Will  of  tbe  Testator.'* 
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Afi  to  our  principles^  I  presume  they  are  kuowu  to 
you^  from  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned,  I  admit 
the  total  depravity  of  human  nature ;  the  atonement 
made  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  divinity  of  his  person ; 
the  full  efficacy  of  his  grace ;  our  utter  inability  to 
help  ourselves  without  supernatural  aid;  and  that 
to  this,  from  first  to  last,  we  are  indebted  for  our  sal- 
vation. It  is  God  who  must  begin,  support,  carry- 
on,  and  complete  the  work ;  so  that^  through  eter- 
nity, we  must  ascribe  all  our  salvation  to  sovereign 
favour. 

"  I  have  thus  stated  the  leading  features  of  my 
principles,  so  far  as  they  appear  likely  to  awaken  your 
solicitude.  You,  I  perceive,  have  embraced  the  Cal- 
vinistic  views  of  the  gospel.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
differ  with  any  one  who  holds  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Christianity ;  and  hope  that  few  enlightened  minds, 
if  influenced  by  divine  grace,  are  destitute  of  the  same 
liberality.  I  correspond  with  several  Calvinists ;  but 
I  hope  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  the  good  old 
patriarch  — '  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.' 

"  How  far  this  brief  avowal  of  my  sentiments  may 
clash  with  the  doctrines  expected  to  be  inculcated  in 
the  projected  essay,  I  am  not  able  to  conjecture.  If 
it  is  to  be  assumed  on  party  ground,  or  to  have  its 
merits  or  demerits  decided  by  its  approximation  to 
any  private  sentiments  not  essential  to  salvation,  I 
will  decline  at  once  all  thoughts  about  it.  An  essay 
of  this  nature  should  inculcate  nothing  but  general 
truth.  Arminianism  and  Calvinism  should  be  alike 
kept  out  of  sight.  Neither  particular  nor  universal 
redemption  should  appear.  In  my  opinion,  its  great 
end  will  be  defeated,  the  instant  that  it  becomes  a 
vehicle  of  those  positions  for  which  the  different 
branches  of  the  religious  world  have  been  contending 
for  more  than  ten  centuries.  If  I  become  a  candi- 
date, it  shall  be  on  those  general  principles  to  which 
we  all  resort.  Any  question  which  may  arise  with 
you,  on  any  sentiment  which  you  may  think  I  have 
not  expressed  with  sufficient  clearness,  I  will  thank 
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yoa  to  state^  and  it  will  be  aBSwered  with  the  utmost 
readiness  by^ 

"  Rev.  and  dear  sir, 

"  Your's  most  sincerely, 

'' Samuel  Drew." 

''  Reo.  Profe$$ar  Jamet  KiddT 


Professor  Kidd,  whose  disinterested  firiendship  for 
Mr.  Drew  commands  admiration,  had,  like  him,  to 
contend  in  early  life  with  difficulties,  and  was  also 
enabled,  by  talent  and  perseverance,  to  triumph  over 
them.*  ThiB  similarity  of  circumstances  probably 
awakened  the  Professor's  attention,  and  excited  his 
sympathy. 

Ib  reference  to  their  intimacy^  Mr.  Drew  remarks, 
'*  Bappy,  extremely  happy,  should  I  have  thought 
myself,  if,  before  the  cares  of  a  family  engrossed  my 
attention,  I  had  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  open  a  cor« 
rei^ndeQce  with  you,  or  with  any  one  who,  under 
the  auspices  of  Christianity,  would  have  '  taught  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot.'  But  I  have  much  greater 
reason  for  gratitude,  that  any  literary  characters  have 
condescended  to  notice  me,  than  to  complain  that 
they  did  not  assist  me  at  the  'birth  of  intellect' 
I  hope  my  acquaintance  with  Professor  Eidd  will 
form  a  new  epoch  in  the  detail  of  events ;  and,  if  the 
memoirs  of  my  life  were  to  be  handed  to  posterity, 
this  circumstance  would  fiirnish  a  new  era  to  my 
biographer." 

*  For  a  sketch  of  thb  genUeman's  life*  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  Imperial  Magaziae»for  Janvary,  1890. 
2o 
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SECTION  XIX. 

Treatue  am  the  Being  and  Aiirilmtes  of  the  Deity  umderiaken 
—  Aia  Prize  Eaay  it  is  nnsueeenfiU  —  Mr.  Drew  tkinke 
of  editing  a  provincial  Newspaper — Hit  'Argmmenii  tm  tke 
Divinity  of  Christy'  and  *  Reply  to  Themas  Promt/  pmb- 
Ushed. 

From  Mr.  Drew's  literary  correspondence,  in  18 lO, 
it  is  apparent  that  his  feelings  had  hegun  to  respond 
to  the  solicitations  of  his  northern  friend^  respecting 
the  Prize  Essay.  At  this  period,  his  engagement 
with  Dr.  Coke  had  so  far  monopolized  his  time,  that 
he  conld  devote  bnt  a  few  of  his  evening  hours  to 
this  arduous  undertaking.  Besides  the  casual  in- 
terruptions to  which  he  was  always  subject^  his  lec- 
tures on  grammar  and  geography,  already  desciibedL 
which  he  delivered  on  this  and  several  succeeding 
years,  left  him  little  leisure.  Thus  circumstanced,  a 
rapid  progress  in  the  difficult  task  which  he  had 
chosen  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  vacant  moments  of  1810  were  devoted  to  pre- 
paratory reading.  In  1811  he  began  to  write  on 
the  subject  proposed;  and  in  1812  the  work  was 
so  far  advanced  as  to  occasion  the  request  whicb 
is  implied  in  the  following  letter  to  him. 

"  My  drar  Sir, 

''  I  lose  no  time  in  answering  your 
kind  letter.     I  consider  the  confidence  which  yc^ 
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repose  in .  me^  as  highly  flattering.  I  will  readily 
endeavour  to  serve  you  in  the  matter  which  you 
mention^  as  far  as  the  narrow  compass  of  my  ability 
reaches.  It  has  been  proverbially  observed,  that  a 
stander  by  sometimes  sees  more  into  the  game  than 
the  player.  Something  like  this  occurs  in  author- 
ship* A  writer  who  has  long  and  intensely  directed 
his  attention  to  one  subject^  in  fixing  upon  certain 
particular  favourite  points,  may  be  disposed  to  over- 
look other  points  which  are  obvious  and  important  in 
the  views  of  an  mdiffkrent  person:  dwelling  also 
upon  parts,  he  may  be  deficient  in  the  due  proportion 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  whole.  Few  authors, 
when  they  examine  a  work  of  their  own  which  has 
been  suffered  to  lie  by  for  any  season,  retain  the 
vividness  and  partialities  of  ftrst  impressions  so 
strongly  as  not  to  retouch,  retrench,  or  add,  some-r 
thing  that  then  appears  to  be  preferable.  The  inter- 
venipg  interval  of  time  places  these  authors  in  the 
situation  of  indifferent  persons,  to  a  certain  degree. 

"  As  I  really  wish  you  well,  and  respect  your 
abilities,  I  should  be  glad  to  forward  any  work  which 
may  tend  to  your  credit  and  profit :  and  I  shall  feel 
interested  in  the  success  of  your  work.  In  writing 
for  a  prize,  on  such  a  subject,  you  must  be  carefiil 
that  your  arguments  be  not  too  recondite  and  bx^ 
fetched :  obvious  and  easy  arguments  in  such  cases 
are  generally  the  best,  —  those  which  occur  to  him 
who  reads  soberly  and  seriously  the  bpok  of  Nature 
and  the  book  of  Revelation.  If  you  vdll  send  your 
MS  directed  to  me,  to  be  left  at  the  Rev.  George 
Moore  s,  GrampouQd,  I  will,  without  del^,  peruse  it, 
and  honestly  do  by  it  as  I  would  wish  tp  ]^e  done  by; 
and  I  hope  to  return  it  before  the  time  which  you 
mention.  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  to 
have  .the  pleasure  of  seeiug  you  here. 
"  Belief  e  me  to  be, 

"  Your's,  very  truly,  i^nd  in  haste^ 
"  William  Gregor," 

^*  Crctd,  July  IS,  18|V* 
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I 

On  receiving  die  maanscript^  vnih  Mr.  Oreg«r\i 
valuable  remarks,  Mn  Drew  commettced  the  re- 
vision of  his  work,  and  bestowed  considerable  labonf 
on  its  abridgment  —  following  up,  in  this  and  other 
respects,  his  kind  friend's  suggestions.  At  tiie  tsame 
time,  he  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  hints  of 
Professor  Eidd,  who  greatly  interested  himsdf  in 
the  progress  of  the  Essay,  and  corresponded  fie* 
quently  with  its  author.  Thus  aided,  he  completed 
the  revision,  had  the  whole  transcribed,  and,  early 
in  1813,  again  laid  it  before  Mr.  Gregor,  who  thus 
expresses  his  opinion : 

"  I  retom  your  manuscript.  You  will  find  my 
pencil  notices  veiy  few.  I  have  read  the  whole  over 
carefully,  and  I  think  that  you  have  very  materially 
improved  your  Essay,  by  condensation,  &c.  Your 
language  is  simple  and  perspicuous,  and,  in  cases  that 
demand  it,  it  possesses  great  strength  and  energy. 
I  feel  much  interest  in  the  success  of  your  work.  It 
possesses  so  much  merit,  that  it  is  not  my  wishes 
alone  that  make  me  sanguine  as  to  its  success.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  you  have  pursued  the  line  marked 
out  for  you  in  the  advertisement,  and  fulfilled  its  con* 
ditions.  And  what  momentous  subjects  have  you 
investigated !  Amidst  such  contemplations,  the  world 
and  the  things  of  the  world  appear  but  as  the  mere 
dust  in  the  balance.'' 

At  the  close  of  1813,  the  Essay  was  forwarded  to 
Aberdeen,  and,  in  company  with  about  fiifiy.com* 
petitors,  submitted  to  the  appointed  judges.  Their 
decision  was  not  announced  until  August,  1815. 
The  first  premium  was  then  adjudged  to  WiUiua 


Lawreaee  Browo^  D.  D.,  Princitiil  of  M Miscbal 
College,  Aberdeen*  and  tlie  second*  to  John  Bkd 
Sumner,  M.A.*  Fdlow  of  Eton  College. 

Never  having  been  go  sanguine,  in  reference  to  the 
Essay*  as  his  literary  friends  were*  Mr.  Drew  ex- 
pressed less  regret  than  they  did*  at  his  want  of  sue* 
eess.  To  a  member  of  his  fisonily*  in  a  letter*  dated 
September  3*  1815*  he  uses  these  words :  —  "It  was 
while  I  was  in  Falmouth*  that  two  letters  were  for- 
warded to  me  from  Professor  Eidd*  annonncing  the 
dedsion  of  the  judges  on  the  Prize  Essays.  Of  this*  no 
doubt*  the  papers  have  informed  you.  My  expectations 
were  never  very  high ;  and  the  number  of  cax^dates 
had  led  me  further  to  moderate  my  hopes — so  that  I 
was  prepared  for  a  disappointment.  I  felt  a  little* 
tor  a  few  minutes;  but  it  soon  subsided*  and  left 
me  as  I  was  before.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Eidd* 
famishing  him  with  my  motto*  and  requesting  him  to 
take  up  the  MS*  and  keep  it  for  his  inspection*  imtil 
I  desire  him  to  forward  it.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
peruse  the  Essays  to  which  the  prizes  have  been 
adjudged.^' 

His  kind  friend*  Mr.  Gregor*  in  a  note  of  condol- 
ence observes*  "  I  had  flatt^ed  myself  that  yOu  would 
have  gained  one  of  the  prizes ;  for  I  thought  it  highly 
probaUe*  that  what  you  had  written  would  contain 
aiore  original  thoughts  upon  the  subject*  than  the 
works  of  other  candidates  who  had  perhaps  read  more 
deeply  and  learnedly  than  yourself.  I  am  glad*  how- 
ever* that  you  are  so  soon  reconciled  to  the  event* 
and  that  you  intend  to  publish  your  book  in  some 
fyna  or  other.^' 
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Professor  Etdd  observes,  shortly  afterwards,  "I 
have  glanced  through  several  places  of  your  Essay, 
and  it  strikes  me,  at  present,  that  the  extreme  profim- 
dity  of  thought  which  it  contains  was  against  it.  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  one  which  gained  the 
prize  is  nothing  like  so  deep.''  With  this  gentleman 
the  MS  remained  a  considerable  time,  and  was  bene- 
fited by  his  careful  revision.  Its  publication,  which 
was  deferred  for  several  years,  Mr.  Gregor  did  not  live 
to  see. 


In  an  early  part  of  this  memoir  Mr.  Drew  informs 
us,  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  sea  of  politics. 
There  was  a  probability,  in  1812,  that  he  would 
again  embark  on  it.  The  Methodist  Conference 
having  this  year  become  the  proprietors  of  all  Dr« 
Coke's  literary  property,  the  engagement  between 
the  Doctor  and  Mr.  D.  was  so  far  modifiecl,  as  to 
leave  the  time  of  the  latter  at  his  own  disposal. 
Thus  circumstanced^  for  a  season,  vnthout  that  xe^ 
gular  occupation  which  he  wished,  he  seriously  con- 
templated accepting  the  editorship  of  a  provincial 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Thomas  Flindell,  the  then  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Cornwall  Gazette,  whose  name  appears 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  Drew's  first  publications, 
wishing  to  quit  the  county  in  the  autumn  of  1812, 
ofifered  to  transfer  to  Mr.  D.  his  entire  concern.  Poli- 
tical discussion  was  now  so  far  from  his  ordinary 
train  of  thinking,  that  had  he  not  been  at  the  time 
without  beneficial  employment,  he  would  not  have 
deferred  a  negative  reply.     Situated  as  he  was,  he 
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thought  it  expedient  to  consult  some  friends^  on 
whose  judgment  he  placed  considerable  reliance. 
Their  opinions  were  thus  expressed : 

*'  LoodoQ,  Harpar*9trect, 
"Nov.  9,  I8I«. 

''Mt  dear  Brothbr  Drkw, 

"I  would  have  answered  your  letter 
sooner^  but^  owing  to  his  continual  engagements^  could 
not  get  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Mr.  Butterworth. 
We  are  both  of  opinion  that,  for  the  present,  you  had 
best  accept  of  the  Editorship  in  question,  provided 
you  find  yon  are  not  obliged  to  sacrifice  any  moral  or 
spiritual  principle :  ^  if  you  must  put  in  every  thing 
that  a  fiery  partizan  of  a  proprietor  may  think  proper, 
then  you  will   have  nothing  but  mortification  and 
heart-burning  in  the  work.     From  what  I  have  seen 
of  the  Cornish  papers,  I  am  led  to  think,  that,  on  both 
sides,  they  are  outrageously  violent — nay,  abusive. 
In  such  a  cause  as  this  you  should  not  Engage ;  nor 
to  be  obliged  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  any  set  of 
men  through  thick  and  thin.     This  I  find  both  sides 
invariably  practise,  in  reference  to  the  party  they 
espouse.     On  any  ground,  I  would  not  wish  you  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  a  republican  paper, — that 
in  question,  being  on  the  government  side,  has  more  to 
recommend  it.    My  maxims,  on  this  point,  lie  in  small 
compass.    The  constitution  is  oood,  — it  is  the 
BEST  under  the  sun, — it  can  scarcely  be  mended. 
The  ea^eutwe  government,  at  any  time,  may  be  bad, 
or  may,  in  particular  cases,  adopt  bad  measures —  and 
therefore  should  not  be  vindicated  in  those  things :— » 
yet>  in  the  general,  the  executive  government  must  be 
siippgrted ;  because,  if  it  be  not,  down  goes  the  con* 
stitution,  and  up  rises  anarchy  and  every  possible 
evil  with  it.     In  these  cases,  you  must  be  your  own 
master,  and  not  be  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates  of  a 
proprietor,  who  probably  may  not  be  able  to  discern 
the  end  with  the  beginning :  —  better  be  a  hewer  of 
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woo4»  or  drawer  of  wnter*  than  be  peiskical  slave  to 
such  a  persoB.    Be  free :  and 

*  Scorn  to  have  your  free-bom  toe 
Dragooned  into  a  wooden  sboe/ 

''  I  believe  the  present  murderous  war  has,  on  our 
side,  been  wrong  from  the  beginning.  We  shonld 
never  have  engaged  in  it ;  there  was  not  one  political 
or  moral  reason,  why  we  should.  It  is  the  war  of 
Pitt's  ambition  —  it  is  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  Popery  — - 

it  is I  have  heard  all  the  infantine  reasons  that 

have  been  brought  for  its  support.  —  It  has  ruined 
Europe — it  has  aggrandized  our  enemies  *~  it  is 
ruining  us :  —  no  sophistry  can  prove  the  contraiy^ 
or  make  it  even  plausible. 

''  If  it  be  possible  for  me  to  serve  you,  in  any  way, 
I  ^all  be  gleul  to  do  it.     I  shall  keep  my  eyes  about. 
"  With  love  to  all  my  old  fri^ids, 
*'  I  am,  my  dear  brother; 

"  Your's  affectionately, 

"  A.  Clarke." 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St.  An^eU^  Cornwall:* 


<*  Lanarth,  Monday,  Nor.  16, 1812. 

^^Tour  letter  of  tiie  12th  instant,  my  dear 
friend,  I  received  on  Saturday  night,  the  14th  inst., 
and  reply  to  your  interesting  commmications  wi&ont 
loss  of  tlmi^, 

''Doctor  Clarke's  opinion  is  worthy  of  himsel£ 
His  political  creed  I  believe  to  be  founded  in  truth, 
and  his  advice  to  you  excellent.-i^  All  seem  to  be  de- 
sirous that  you  should  take  the  Editorship*  The 
public  press  i^  at  all  times,  a  most  powetfol  aaeral 
or  immoral  engine,  and  ought  to  be  in  good  handsj 
especially  in  such  dread  times  as  these  in  which  we 
live.  The  good  providence  of  €rOD  seems  to  make 
plain  paths  for  your  feet. 
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*'  More  will  be  expected  from  you  by  the  leligioos 
world  than  will  be  reasonable^  I  fear. — The  post  is 
honourable  and  commanding ;  and  will,  I  doubt  not, 
he  very  profitable,  when  you  are  at  liberty  to  act  alto- 
gether for  yourself.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
yon  would  be  an  acceptable  Editor  to  the  generality 
of  the  gentlemen. 

"  Such,  my  dear  friend,  are  a  few  of  the  thoughts 
which  flow  into  my  mind ;  and  I  pray  the  Lord  to 
direct  you  in  the  way  of  benefit  for  your  fiimily,  and 
glory  to  His  name  and  cause. 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

''  Most  sincerely  your's, 
"W.  Sandys," 

*'  To  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  Si.  Auttelir 

Thus  •advised,  Mr.  Drew  proceeded  to  negotiate 
with  Mr.  F. ;  but  the  conditions  proving,  on  inquiry, 
to  be  unsatisfactory,  he  declined  to  accept  the  news- 
paper, and  Mr.  F.  sought  another  purchaser. 


In  May,  1813,  under  the  title  of  'Scriptural  and 
Philosophical  Arguments  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  the  Necessity  of  his  Atonement,'  Mr. 
Drew  published,  at  the  request  of  his  audience,  the 
substance  of  an  extempore  discourse  delivered  at 
Redruth,  during  the  preceding  month.  Several  of 
the  arguments  being  new,  where  novelty  could  not 
be  expeeted,  the  pamphlet  attracted  much  atten- 
taoB.  No  method  was  taken  to  give  it  publicity 
beyond  Cornwall ;  yet,  in  the  following  September,  a 
seeoad  edition  became  necessary  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demaad:   and  application  b^ng  made  for  the 

discourse,  from  various  parts  oi  the  kingdom,  this 
2h 
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edition  was  noaa  exhausted.  Early  in  1814,  a  pt^ 
posal  was  made,  by  the  proprietor  of  Mr.  Drew's  larger 
works,  to  purchase  the  copyright  of  this  pamphlet 
also :  and  such  was  the  difference  between  his  fame 
at  this  time,  and  his  obscurity  when  he  published 
his  Essay  on  the  Soul,  that  though  he  had  received 
only  twenty  pounds  for  that  work,  he  sold  this  single 
sermon  for  an  equal  sum.  Since  that  period,  we 
beUeve,  it  has  passed  through  several  editions. 

In  Cornwall,  the  tenets  of  Socinianism  were,  and 
still  are,  but  little  known.  At  Falmouth  there  was 
a  small  Unitarian  congregation ;  a  member  of  which, 
who  had  been  previously  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drew, 
undertook  to  animadvert  upon  his  '  Argummits/  in 
a  pamphlet  that  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  and 
was  termed  by  its  author,  a  'Reply.'  This  per- 
formance Mr.  Drew  thought  carried  with  it  its  own 
refutation.  Yielding,  however,  to  the  views  and 
wishes  of  others,  he  published,  in  the  following  spring; 
a  closely-printed  pamphlet  of  eighty-four  ps^^es,  en- 
titled, '  The  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Necessity  of 
his  Atonement  vindicated  from  the  Cavils  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Prout  and  his  Associates.'  His  reasons  for 
this  publication  were  thus  given :  — 

"  It  was  not  long  after  the  pamphlet  which  bears 
Mr.  Front's  name  was  published*  that  several  of  my 
friends  proposed  to  me  this  question,  '  Do  you  intend 
to  answer  it  ?'  To  these  my  reply  was  in  the  nega- 
tive :  and  the  reasons  which  I  assigned  were,  that, 
although  he  had  preposterously  called  his  performance 
'A  REPLY ^  to  my  dissertation  on  the  doctrines  now 
vindicated,  he  had  not  overturned  a  single  argument 
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which  I  had  adTancecL  nor»  only  in  a  few  instances, 
even  attempted  to  do  it.  In  addition  to  which>  my 
attention  was  so  much  engrossed^  at  that  period^  with 
concerns  which  I  deemed  of  more  importance  than  his 
pamphlet^  that  I  had  no  leisure  to  examine  its  parts^ 
if  I  had  heen  so  disposed.  In  the  justness  of  my 
ohservations  they  readily  concurred;  but,  from  an 
apprehension  that  his  pamphlet  might  fall  into  the 
hands  of  some  pious  persons,  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  controversy,  might  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
Sociaian  sophistry  from  solid  ai^fument^  they  advised 
me  to  strip  off  the  visor  which  it  wore,  that  the  unsus- 
picious might  neither  be  led  to  forsake  '  the  fountain 
of  living  waters,'  through  the  delusion  of  false  ap- 
pearances, nor  be  induced  '  to  turn  aside  fron^  the 
holy  commandment  delivered  unto  them/ 

''It  was  also  urged,  that,  although  Mr.  Front's 
pamphlet  contained '  no  reply  to  the  arguments  of 
mine,  yet,  as  it  included  a.  kind  of  abstract  of  Socinian 
argumentation,  the  confidence  with  which  it  was 
written  might  induce  the  superficial  to  think  that  its 
reasonings  might  correspond  with  that  tone  of  bold 
decision  which  had  tempted  the  professed  author  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  even  challenge  the 
whole  Christian  world ;  and  which,  if  it  met  with  no 
opposition;  might  finally  incline  him  to  substitute  the 
boast  of  victory  for  the  blush  of  shame. -' 

Th^  notice  bestowed  upon  his  sermon,  the  author 
little  anticipated.  In  the  British  Critic  for  1814^ 
it  was  mentioned  in  terms  of  high  approbation; 
and  a  passage  in  one  of  Mr.  Drew's  letters  to  Mr. 
Pol  whele  intimates  that  in  him,  he  had  recognised  hi$ 
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friaidly  leviewei.  In  the  high  plMes  of  Sociniawisin 
ite  arguments  were  deemed  rafficieiitly  important  to 
demand  fiirth^  scratiny ;  and  '  A  Comparative  View 
of  Bome  of  Mr.  Drowns  Seriptural  and  Philosophical 
Argmnenta  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
Necessity  of  his  Atonement/  was  published  in  -Lon- 
don^  in  1815;  but  this  profisssed  examination  of  his 
reasonings  he  either  never  saw,  or  seeing,  did  not 
deem  a  reply  necessary* 

From  several  quarters  he  was  urged  to  take  up 
the  subject  of  Redemption  through  the  blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  more  extended  way  than 
a  sermon  would  permit,  and  fuUy  exhibit  the  incon- 
sistency of  Socinianism  with  Reason  and  with  Scrip- 
ture. ''  A  complete  treatise  on  this  momentous  topic, 
written  by  you,"  observes  one  correspondent,  "  will  be 
an  immortal  work  ~- a  standard  book,  like  Paley's 
Evidences  -^  so  well  done,  ihat  it  will  not  need  to 
be  done  again.''  The  subject  would  have  been  per- 
fectly congenial  with  Mr.  Drew's  views  and  habits 
of  thinking;  but  other  matters  then  forced  them- 
selves upon  his  attention ;  and  he  conceived  that  an 
essay  on  the  Trinity,  upon  which  he  knew  his  friend 
Professor  Eidd  to  be  then  engaged,  would  supersede 
any  similar  undertaking. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  D., 
says, ''  I  gave  the  copy  of  your  sermon  which  yon  seat 
me  to  Lord  Teignmouth^  He  is  uncommonly  pleased 
with  it,  and  has  been  sending  it  about  among  several 
other  lords.''  Mr.  Drew  had  the  further  satis- 
faction of  knowing,  that,  in  one  case  at  least,  the 
publication  of  his  sermon  had  produced  conviction. 
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A  firiend  in  London^  to  whose  caie  be  had  coilsigBed 
a  few  copies,  writes  thus :  *'  I  sold  one  of  your.  Ser- 
mons on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  to  a  Unitarian,  and 
have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that,  from  reading  it,  he  has 
been  led  to  exchange  his  erroneons  sentiments  for  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  you.*" 

These  pamphlets  against  Unitarianism  were  the 
occasion  of  numerous  letters  to  the  author,  of  which 
have  spaoe  only  for  the  following. 


(« 


'<  Creed,  June  ITth,  1814. 

Mr  DBAR  Sir, 


"  Many  circumstances  have  prevented 
me  from  thanking  you,  as  soon  as  I  could  wish  to 
have  done,  for  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  10th  of 
May,  and  for  your  pamphlet  which  accompanied  it. 
I  feel  myself  much  obliged  to  you  for  both. 

"  The  object  of  your  pamphlet  is  to  establish  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  very  essence  of  our  religion,  and 
to  vindicate  important  and  awful  truths  froib  eapUs. 
I  have  read  what  you  have  written  with  much  satis- 
foction.  There  is  considerable  acuteness  in  vour  mode 
of  treating  your  subject,  and  also  arigmaltty  in  your 
arguments,  which,  upon  a  question  so  ofken  and  so 
variously  discussed,  was  not  to  be  expected.  It  is, 
I  think,  calculated  to  do  much  good :  it  vdll  have] 
weight  with  those  who  are  humble  and  teachable ; — 
but,  alas  I  there  are  those  still  in  the  world, '  who  ' 
seeing  will  not  see,  and  hearing  will  not  understand/ 
I  fear  that  Mr.  Prout,  and  men  of  his  character  and  • 
opinions,  wiU  not  easily  be  sUenced.  There  is  a  flip- 
pant self-sufficiency  in  the  style  and  argument  of  all 
the  Socinian  writers  whom  I  have  consulted,  that 
seems  to  bid  defiance  to  conviction.  After  what  the 
sober  part  of  mankind  would  consider  as  a  defeat, 
they  will  patch  up  their  broken  weapons,  and  limp 
again  into  the  field :  and  when  they  have  tired  and 
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disgusted  both  opponents  and  readers^  they  will  utter 
the  shout  of  victory ! 

"  The  renowned  Socinian  champion*  Priestley,  with 
all  his  arts  and  antics  of  controversy,  serves  as  their 
fliigel-man,  in  the  field.  Tour  parallel  between 
Thomas  Paine  and  Thomas  Prout  happens  very  hap- 
pily, and  the  coincidence  is  to  be  easUy  traced  up  to 
natural  causes.  Such  men  cannot  brook  to  be  hemmed 
in  by  the  ordinary  barriers  which  restrain  opinions 
within  reasonable  limits.  — '  Let  us  break  their  bonds 
asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us  !'-^But 
'  professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  have  become 
fools.' 


*r 


I  was  concerned  to  see,  that,  in  the  preface  to 
your  pamphlet,  you  mention  domestic  afilictions ;—  I 
hope  they  are  removed. 

"  Your  8  truly, 

"Wm.  Greoor." 


In  March,  1814,  overtures  were  made  to  Mr. 
Drew,  by  a  provincial  publishing  house,  to  write  a 
History  of  all  Religions,  similar  to  that  of  Evans  or 
Bellamy.  This  he  at  first  felt  disposed  to  undertake  ; 
but  the  terms  offered  were  not  such  as  he  approved ; 
and  he  was  dissuaded  from  it  by  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke, 
who  remarked  to  him,  "  You  have  earned  a  little  repu- 
tation by  what  you  have  already  written :  —  it  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  an' author  to  write 
himself  out  of  credit.     Beware  of  this.*' 

A  proposition  from  a  London  bookseller,  to  prepare 
a  work  on  Witchcraft,  Demoniacal  Possession,  Supers 
natural  Appearances,  &c.,  he  also  declined. 


SECTION  XX. 

Deatk  of  Mr.  Drew's  father  —  ExamiuaHan  of  Dr.  Kidd^s 
Euay  (m  the  Trinity  —  Publicatum  of  the  History  of  Corn- 
wall —  Mr.  Drew  is  appointed  by  the  Methodist  Ckmference 
to  write  the  Life  of  Dr.  Cohe. 

Early  in  1814,  Mr.  Drew  had  to  follow  his  aged  father 
to  the  grave.  The  good  old  man  had,  many  years 
before,  relinquished  his  farm ;  and,  taking  a  retired 
lodging,  depended  chiefly  upon  his  two  children  for 
subsistence.  Labouring  under  the  infirmities  of  more 
than  fourscore  years,  his  unusual  octogenarian  vigour 
and  activity  were  now  rapidly  declining ;  and  '  like 
a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe,'  he  was  about  to  be  gathered 
into  the  heavenly  gamer.  There  is  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  pious  feeling  in  a  short  letter  written  by 
him  to  his  son  not  long  before  his  death,  that  its 
insertion,  we  think,  wiU  gratify  the  reader. 

'*  Mt  dear  Son  Samuel, 

"  When  it  is  poor  times  with  you,  it  is 
miserable  times  with  me.  How  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  I  am  dependent  upon  you  ? — I  have  been  asked 
whether  you  have  been  kind  to  me,  and  my  answer 
hath  been,  that  a  better  son  was  never  bom,  and  that 
your  love  and  affection  did  sometimes  overpower  me. 
Our  good  God  can  make  a  little  go  a  good  way.     I 

have  had  garments  from  Mr.  P ,  I  have  shoes 

from  my  son-in*law,  I  have  money  from  you,  and  I 
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have  got  grace  from  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  all. 
Don't  you,  in  any  shape,  reflect  upon  yourself,  fearing 
I  have  been  wanting  any  thing.  While  you  live,  I 
have  no  gloomy  thoughts  of  wanting ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded the  Lord  will  prolong  your  Ufe  for  some  wise 
purposes.  When  I  begin  to  reflect  that  you  are  my 
son,  I  can  hardly  bear  the  honour  —  that  I  should 
be  raised  up  to  be  so  favoured — I,  who  am  not  worthy 
of  the  ground  I  tread  on  — -•  I,  who  was  taken  up  out 
of  the  horrible  pit  of  mire  and  clay  —  and,  what  is 
more  than  all,  that  I  should  be  called  a  child  of  God. 
''  The  Lord  bless  you  —  the  Lord  be  with  you  — 
the  Lord  be  gracious  imto  you>  and  give  you  peace, 
and  all  your  family  for,  ever.     Amen. 

''  From  your  unworthy  Sutlier, 

"  J.  Drew. 

••  May  29,  1812." 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  afl;er  describing  his  bodily 
pains  and  infirmities,  he  thus  writes :  —  '*  My  diear 
children,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  death  and  I  are 
very  friendly.  The  thought  of  it  is  more  pleasur- 
able  to  me  than  all  the  treasure  and  pleasure  this 
world  can  give.  O  could  I  but  tell  you  the  half  of 
what  I  feel  and  see !  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pearly 
gates  stand  open,  and  the  crown  glitters  before  my  ra- 
vished eyes.  Always  something  is  saying  '  The  time 
of  thy  departure  is  at  hand.^  Sometimes  iuy  G^ 
doth  so  fill  me  with  his  presence,  that  my  body  is 
sinking  to  the  dust.  But  still  he  doth  not  let  me 
know  when  the  happy  time  shall  be — I  must  live 
by  faith.'' 

To  his  eldest  son,  then  residiag  at  a  distance  from 
St.  Austell,  Mr.  Drew  thus  describes  his  father  s  de- 
cline and  dissolution :  — 


r 
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^'Jlfarcfc  23/1814.  —  Yesterdaly  afternoon  we 
brought  grandfather  to  our  house.  He  is  reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton.  We  spread  for  him  a  bed  in  a 
covered  cart,  and  he  bore  the  journey  exceedingly 
well.  We  have  put  up  a  bed  for  him  in  my  chamber  ;♦ 
80  that  I  write  and  tend  him.  We  have  watched  by 
him  regularly  every  night  for  nearly  five  weeks ;  but 
we  think  it  will  not  be  required  much  longer.  He 
has  no  particular  disorder.  He  is  without  pain. 
Faintness  and  a  want  of  breath  seem  to  form  his 
principal  complaint.  It  appears  to  be  a  general  de- 
cay of  nature;  and  he  has  no  wish  whatever  for 
recovery.  In  him  I  behold  an  evidence  of  what  vital 
religion  is  able  to  accomplish.  Having  made  his 
peace  with  God,  and  lived  in  a  state  of  preparation 
for  et^nity,  the  prospects  of  death  and  judgment  are 
so  familiarized  to  his  view,  that  he  can  contemplate 
both  with  tranquillity.    May  we  be  equally  prepared ! 

'^mSprUVJ.  The  event  which  we  have  long  an- 
ticipated has  at  length  arrived.  Your  grandfather  is 
no  more.  Last  night,  about  twenty  minutes  before 
ten  o'clock,  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  full  triumph 
ci  faith.  May  you  and  I  follow  him,  as  he,  for  more 
than  sixty  years,  has  followed  Christ,  that,  like  him, 
we  may  at  last  end  our  days  in  peace !  On  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  when  I  asked  him  how  he  was,  he 
replied^  '  Strong  in  faith — full  of  hope  — '  my  fears  are 
wholly  gone.'  He  has  left  a  journal  of  his  life,  which 
he  kept  for  many  years.  In  this  he  has  uniformly 
expressed  his  strong  c(^fidence  in  God,  and  his  desire 

*  Mr.  Drew's  conmon  designation  of  hii  study. 
2i 
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to  be  dissolved  and  be  with  Christ.     His  wish  is  at 
length  consummated/' 


The  friendly  intercourse  between  Mr^  Drew  and 
the  Rev.  Professor  Kidd^  of  Aberdeen^  since  distin- 
guished by  the  honorary  title  of  D.D.^  has  been 
already  noticed.  During  the  summer  of  1814  ^ 
the  pressing  request  of  its  authoT^  Mr.  D.  engaged  ia 
the  critical  examination  of  this  gentleman's  '  Essay 
on  the  Trinity/—  a  work  evincing  great  originaUty  of 
mind^  and  patient  research ;  in  which^  besides  availing 
himself  of  Revelation  and  Tradition— the  ordinaiy 
sources  of  proot — the  learned  writer  has  attempted 
a  demonstration  of  the  doctrine  of  Three  Divine 
Hypostases^  from  Space,  Duration,  and  the  Essential 
Perfections  of  the  Deity.  This  examination  demanded 
considerable  time,  and  close,  searching  thought,  whidi 
the  Professor  duly  estimated^  So  much  importance 
did  he  attach  to  his  friend's  opinions,  that,  in  defers 
ence  to  them,  he  reconstructed  a  large  portion  of  his 
treatise.  Thus  revised,  it  was  again  submitted  to 
Mr.  Drew,  and  also  to  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  his  Cornish  friend,  observes,  "  The  Professor 
feels  exceedingly  anxious  to  anticipate  all  the  pos* 
sible  objections  to  his  system ;  and  he  very  wisely 
depends  much  on  you^  and  very  unwisely  depends 
on  me.  I  consider  his  work  to  be  a  mighty  effort 
of  a  nodghty  mind  ;  and,  should  he  even  fail  in  the 
main  argument,  his  work,  I  am  certain,  will  do  much 
good.  He  has  dared  nobly ;  and  if  he  fall,  it  must 
be  by  the  sun's  melting  the  wax  of  his  pinions. 
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through  the  gablimity  of  his  flight.  I  believe  there 
is  not  a  Socinian  in  Britain  this  day  that  ^ill  be  able 
to  demonstrate  him  to  be  wrong ;  and  I  fear  not  to 
pledge  myself  to  eat  the  book«  though  a  folio^  in 
which  his  ehain  of  argumentation  can  be  fairly 
proved  to  cut  the  opposite  way." 

This  treatise^  of  which  Mr.  Drew  also  expressed  a 
very  high  opinion,*  was  published  in  1815: — it 
will,  perhaps,  be  for  another  generation  duly  to  esti^ 
mate  its  value. 

In  the  autumn  of  1814  Mr.  Drew  undertook  his 
most  voluminous  work,  the  '  History  of  Coniwall.' 
Fortescue  Hitchens,  Esq.,  of  St.  Ives,  then  known  in 
Cornwall  as  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  had,  several 
months  previously,  issued  proposals  for  publishing  a 
county  history,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  To  this 
many  persons  had  engaged  to  become  subscribers ; 
but,  before  an  outline  of  the  work  was  prepared,  the 
advertised  compiler  was  removed  by  death,  and  the 
materials  he  had  provided  were  lodged  in  the  hands 
c^  the  provincial  bookseller  who  projected  the  his- 
toiy.  Having  received  the  names  of  many  sub. 
scribers,  he  felt  i^luctant  to  let  the  publication  drop, 
and  engaged  Mr.  Drew  to  execute  what  Mr.  Hitchens 
contemplated  but  scarcely  b^;an. 

The  work  having  been  already  advertised  as  com- 
ing from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hitchens^  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  set  aside  his  name ;  and  Mr.  Drew,  not 
being  jmnctilious  about  pre-eminence,  although  the 

*  A  loDg  critique  oa  this  work  from  Mr.  Drew's  pen  will  bo 
ftmai  in  the  Wesle^ao  Methodist  Maj^a^ine  for  1815^ 
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gole  compiler^  Was  ooatent  to  be  called  the  etitor  of 
the  book.  "  Such/'  he  says^  in  his  Pre&ice^ "  weie 
the  circuinstanceB  under  which  it  was  announced  to 
the  public^  as  a  History  of  Cornwall^  compiled  by 
Fortescue  Hitchens^  Esq.^  and  edited  by  Samnd 
Drew."  Upon  commencing  his  labour,  he  found 
himself  possessed  of  two  sheets  and  a  half  of  his 
predecessor's  manuscript,  of  which  no  use  wa^  made, — 
his  name  as  compiler,  —  and  those  resources  which 
Mr.  Hitchens  had  not  explored. 

As  a  com/iaafion  the  History  was  advertised;  nor 
did  it  ever  aspire  to  the  reputation  of  an  original 
work.  Such  pretensions,  in  this  or  in  any  other 
history  of  modem  date,  would  be  absurd.  "  It  is 
impossible,"  says  Mr.  D.,  '*  that  those  portions  of  an 
historical  work  which  enter  into  the  regicms  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  detail  the  transactions  of  departed  ages, 
can  be  other  than  a  repetition  of  known  fificts,  though 
the  combination  of  ideas  be  new,  and  the  language 
original." 

Of  the  works  of  all  his  predecessors  Mr.  Drew 
freely  availed  himself.  It  has  been  said*  that  his 
History  is  but  a  rifacciamento  of  the  work  of  Lysons. 
Had  the  critic  subjoined,  "and  of  a  dozen  other  his- 
torians," he  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth.  Bat 
of  no  previous  writer  was  Mr.  D.  the  servile  copyist. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  correct  the  errors  of  other 
histories^  by  af^lying  to  the  best  sources  of  inform- 
ation. Manuscripts  and  records  were  consulted ;  and 
numerous  queries^  designed  to  elicit  truth,  were  pro> 
posed  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  clei^ymen,  and  to  such 
persons  of  note,  in  the  county^  as  were  expected  to 
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interest  themselves  about  any  of  the  pc»fits  of  inquiry. 
In  arraBgem^it  and  expression  the  History  is  new.* 
Except  those  passages  which  are  marked  as  quota- 
lions,  tike  whole  is  in  Mr.  Drew's  language ;  and  all 
Ihe  matter  contained  in  1500  quarto  pages  was  sent 
to  the  printer  in  his  own  manuscript. 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  to  ensure 
correctness,  it  is  very  probable  that  .errors  will  be 
found  in  this,  as  in  every  other  local  history.  To  such 
defects  this  species  of  composition  is  especially  liable. 
From  the  changes  which  are  continually  occurring, 
the  description  which  is  true  to-day  will  become  inap- 
plicable to-morrow,  and  its  veracity  may  be  questioned 
by  the  next  generation.  And,  with  reference  to  those 
statements  which,  after  much  labour  in  comparing  the 
different  versions,  a  writer  gives,  from  a  conviction 
of  their  truth,  something  erroneous  will  probably  be 
discovered  by  those  who  afterwards  investigate  mi- 
nutely. "  As  every  man,"  to  quote  Mr.-Drew's  words, 
"  is  a  historian  in  his  own  parish,  town,  or  village,  the 
peasant  is  frequently  much  better  acquainted  with 
&ct8  which  exist  in  his  own  neighbourhood  than  the 
man  who  has  prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  diligence, 
devoted  his  time  to  profound  researches,  and  who 
finally  sits  down  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  philoso- 
phical retirement." 

*  Dnring  its  progress,  Mr.  D*  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Polwhele 
for  many  valuable  suggestions  and  friendly  remarks,  wbicb 
added  to  tbe  valae  of  tbe  work.  In  their  correspondence  at 
this  time,  Uiough  not  on  topics  so  generaUy  interesting  as  to 
justify  insertion,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  the  perfect  cordi* 
ality  and  good  will  of  the  writers. 
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The  first  portion  of  the  History  appeared  in  the 
spring  of  1815.  •  After  the  publication  of  the  eighth 
part,  in  1817,  the  finishing  of  the  work  was  de- 
ferred nearly  seven  years,  in  consequence  of  the  pub- 
lisher s  failure ;  and,  through  this  failure,  Mr.  Drew 
sustained  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss.  In  the  annexed 
letter  of  his  to  the  assignees  the  reader  will  perceive 
his  anxiety  for  the  immediate  completion  of  the 
History :  —  the  rejection  of  his  proposals  was  the 
chief  cause  of  its  long  delay. 

**  To  Messrs,  Walker  and  Edwards,  London. 

«'  St.  Austell,  Nov.  Ilth,  1817. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant, 
I  have  to  observe,  that  I  am  particularly  anxious  the 
History  of  Cornwall  should  be  finished;  othenvise 
the  subscribers  will  be  seriously  injured,  by  having 
their  sets  left  in  a  state  6f  incompletion ;  and  consi- 
derable sums  now  due  from  them  to  the  bankrupt  s 
estate  will  be  inevitably  lost.  I  will,  therefore,  un- 
dertake to  finish  the  two  remaining  part§  of  the 
work,  containing  the  same  quantity  of  matter  as  the 
former,  for  j660*  and  six  fine  copies  of  the  work,  when 
completed*  in  boards.  These  parts  will  also  include 
the  history  of  the  Scilly  Islands.  As  soon  as  I 
have  your  determination  to  proceed,  I  will  resume 
the  history,  and  finish  it.  The  MS  I  have,  already 
written,  will  make  about  170  pages  in  print,  which  I 
can  send  off  immediately ;  and  while  this  is  print- 
ing,  I  shall  have  a  sufficiency  of  time  to  finish  the 
remainder. 

"  As  I  propose  to  fiimish  copy  for  the  completion 
of  the  work«  with  the  probable  loss  of  £100,  I  shaU 

*  The  rate  originally  stipulated  with  the  pabbher. 
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eipect  to  be  paid  as  I  deliver  the  MS.  The  greater 
part  will  be  delivered  immediately : — the  remainder^ 
I  hope,  will  be  ready  before  Christmas  next. 

*'  Your  specific  and  immediate  reply  to  these  par- 
ticulars will  greatly  oblige 

Your  huiftble  servant^ 

"Samuel  Drew." 


Before  Mr.  Drew  had  begun  his  History  of  Com* 
wall,  the  death  of  Dr.  Coke  was  known  in  England. 
It  was  the  Doctor's  wish^  expressed  long  before  his 
embarkation  for  India,  that,  if  his  life  were  published, 
Mr.  Drew  should  be  his  biographer.  This  was  known 
to  the  executors,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
Wesleyan  Book  Committee,  who  fully  concurred  in 
the  Doctors  choice.  In  March,  1815,  at  the  joint 
request  of  the  executors,  Mr.  Drew  met  them  at 
Bath^  to  consult  respecting  the  Memoir.  From 
Bath  he  visited  Bristol,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to 
London,  to  confer  with  the  Book  Committee.  This 
was  the  first  time  of  his  travelling  beyond  the  western 
boundary  of  Devonshire.  By  particular  invitation, 
he  preached  thrice  in  Bath,  thrice  in  Bristol,  and 
twice  in  London, —  his  sermons  in  each  place  being 
greatly  admired  for  their  diction  and  their  depth  of 
thought.  One  of  his  sermons  in  the  metropolis  was 
delivered  in  the  chapel  at  City-Road,  and  the  other 
at  Great  Queen-Street,  Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields. 

At  this  time  his  hair  was  remarkably  long ;  he 
wore  top  boots,  and  light-coloured  breeches ;  and  his 
whole  appearance  was  so  uncouth  and  unclerical  as  to 
attract  the  particular  notice  of  his  audience.  As  he 
ascended  the  pulpit  of  Great  Queen-Street  chapel,  a 
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gentleman^  not  knowing  who  he  was,  said  to  himself^ 
**  I  wonder  whom  they  11  send  us  next  ?  —  1  wish  the 
preachers  would  keep  their  own  appointments. —  I 
dare  say,  this  is  some  country  blacksmith.  Well/ 
thought  he,  when  they  were  singing, "  the  fellow  can 
give  out  a  hymn.^^  When  the  sermon  conmienced>  the 
gentleman's  first  thought,  after  a  sentence  or  two,  was, 
"He  has  picked  that  up  somewhere— that's  borrowed." 
The  next  impression  was,  '*  Why  the  man  has  read ; 
but  we  shall  soon  see  him  come  down  to  his  level."* 
As  the  sermon  proceeded,  the  preacher  folly  main* 
tained  the  high  ground  he  had  taken.  His  ciitieal 
hearer  was  quite  perplexed  to  make  out  who  or 
what  he  could  be ;  when  recollecting  that  he  ha^ 
heard  of  the  Cornish  metaphysician  s  being  in  town, 
he  felt  convinced  that  this  must  be  the  man*  He 
now  listened  with  intense  interest,  and  his  prejudices 
were  exchanged  for  admiration.  The  gentleman 
afterwards  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Drew, 
and  told  him  all  that  had  passed  through  his  mind. 

In  compliance  with  an  oft-repeated  invitation, 
Mr.  Drew,  while  in  London,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Dr.  Clarke's,  and,  through  him,  was  introduced  to 
many  distinguished  individuals.  Among  others,  with 
whom  he  spent  an  evening  in  conversation,  was  the  late 
Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York.  To  Dr.  Clarke's  kindness 
he  was  at  this  time  indebted  for  an  introduction  to 
the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquarians. 
Here  also  commenced  an  intimacy  between  Mr.  Drew 
and  his  friend's  accomplished  daughters,  with  whom 
he  continued  a  friendly  correspondence. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements  respect- 
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log  the  biognphy  of  Dr.  Coke,  he  retonied  to  Com- 
^rall  in  April,  and  commenced  the  work.  At  the  close 
of  the  ensuing  Conferepce,  the  resolution  of  that  body^ 
confiimatory  of  the  engagement  with  him^  was  l^ug 
injtimated :  — 

•"  iUitliby  Hall,  LlncoliMbire, 
''  Ai^.  89th,  1815. 

**  Mt  dbar  Sir, 

"  Mr.  Roberts,  who  is  now  with  us,  on 
l^s  return  from  Maniehester  to  Bath,  has  communi* 
cated  to  me  the  following  resolution  of  Conference, 
August  17,  1815,  which  he  has  requested  me  to 
transcribe,  and  forward  to  you,  being  unable  to  do  it 
himfidf  fr(Mn  the  increased  failure  of  his  sight. 

''  The  resolirtioa  is, '  That  the  Booi^  Comxoittee 
'  shall  have  authority  to  conclude,  in  conjunction 
*  writh  the  executors  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Coke,  a,n 
'  agreement,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  think  fit, 
'  req>eotiiig  a  life  of  Dr.  Coke,  to  be  written  by  Mr. 
'  Drew,  of  S(t.  Austell,  and  that,  if  snch  agceement  be 
'  concluded,  the  life  so  written  shall  have  the  sanction 
'  and  support  of  the  Methodist  connexion.' 

''  Mr.  Roberts  has  also  requested  me  to  observe, 
that  you  stand  on  the  very  same  footing  with  us.  Dr. 
Coke's  executors,  as  you  did  when  we  conversed 
together  on  the  subject  at  Bath,  viz.  that  we  are 
the  only  responsible  persons  to  you  for  the  remune- 
ration of  your  services. 

"  R.  C.  Braokenbury. 

"  That  you  may  be  divinely  strengthened  and  com- 
forted^ in  the  prosecution  of  your  most  laudable  under- 
taking, is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  very  affectionate 
friends, 

"R.  C.  Brac&snbury, 

"  J.   JHOLLOWAY, 

"T.  Roberts." 

'*  To  Vt.  Samuel  Drew,  S$.  Au$iBU." 
2k 
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Mnch  time  being  occupied  in  the  examination 
and  arrangement  of  documents  for  the  Memoir,  and 
the  County  History  being  now  in  regular  progress 
through  the  press,  the  execution  of  the  life  was  less 
rapid  than  might  have  been  wished.  About  Lady-day, 
181Q>  the  manuscript  was  completed,  and  despatched 
for  the  inspection  of  the  executors  and  commitfee. 

In  this  undertaking,  Mr.  Drew  experienced  the 
difficulty  of  serving  many  masters.  On  the  5th  of 
November,  when  writing  to  a  member  of  his  family, 
he  observes,  "  Two  days  since  I  had  the  MS  of  Dr* 
Coke's  life  returned  to  me,  to  undei^o  alterations. 
I  wish  it  had  been  returned  sooner,  as  the  long  delay 
will  prove  injurious  to  the  sale.  It  has  now  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  executors,  I  believe,  five  or  six 
months,  for  examination ;  and  all  the  animadversions 
that  are  made  might  have  been  made  within  a  fort- 
night.  But  it  has  been  in  London,  with  Mr.  Hollo- 
way  ;  in  Lincolnshire,  with  Mr.  Brackenbuiy ;  and  in 
Bath,  with  Mr.  Roberts.  I  have  now  to  drive  hard 
on  the  History  of  Cornwall,  and  to  finish  this  MS.'' 

To  please  the  executors  alone,  would  not  have  been 
difficult.  But  the  biographer  had  also  to  please  the 
Book  Committee,  and  then  to  satisfy  hioiself  and  the 
public,  as  to  the  faithfulness  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
correct  delineation  of  character.  In  February,  1817, 
the  Memoir  was  again  forwarded  for  inspection.  By 
a  memorandum  given  to  Mr.  Drew,  Dr.  Coke  had 
constituted  him  sole  judge  in  this  matter ;  yet  the 
revision  and  re-revision  by  the  various  parties  occu- 
pied more  time  than  the  original  composition,  and 
called  him  once  more  to  London.    In  relation  to  the 
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l^idk  €f  the  volume,  his  remuneration  was  amide; 
yet  for  the  harassing  repetitioDS  of  his  Ubour  he 
was  scarcely  compensated^ 

The  work  was  publish^  hj  the  Wfsslejan  Book 
Committee,  in  18 17* 

About  this  time  Mr.  D.  writes,  **  Although,  during 
the  last  winter,  my  application  was  more  intense  than 
on  the  score  of  prudence  I  could  wish,  my  health 
remains  unipip^iredp  l^y  sights  hpweyer,  begins  to 
fail ;  sp  that  without  glasses  I  can  scarcely  see  to 
write.  Tl^  man  who  invented  spectacles  did  more 
to  benefit  mankind  than  all  the  heroes  that  ever 
existed,  and  his  name  is  more  worthy  of  being  inir 
mortalized  than  that  of  Cssar/' 

In  1816,  the  situation  of  Postmaster  at  St.  Austel^ 
hecame  vacani;.  Mr.  Drew  offered  his  se^ces,  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Rashleigh^ 
Esq.,  who  warmly  interested  himself  in  his  behalf, 
he  was  appoipted  tq  the  office.  To  t^he  s^me  gentle- 
man's kind  intervention,  he  was  Sfibsequently  indebted 
for  the  transfer  of  the  office  to  one  ojf  his  sons.  The 
fi^ircumstance  merits  notice  in  these  pages,  because 
this  gentleman  being  ^  strict  churchman,  while  Mr. 
Drew,  as  a  M^^l^o^^Bt^  was  reckoned  a  dissenter,  it 
WBS  a  tacit  admission  of  his  moral  worth.  To  record 
the  kindness  is  a  tribute  due  to  a  generous  ^d  de? 
parted  friend. 
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Mr.  Drmo  eotUempiute$  a  pkiiMcphieal  inveiiigutimi  of  tkB 
itneii  of  Weskyan  Methodism  —  His  Euay  on  the  Being  and 
Perfectiom  of  God  published  —  He  is  urged  to  write  on  the 
Etemah  Sonship  of  Christ  —  His  sentiments  on  that  tnhject. 

HowEVBR  competent  Mr.  Drew  was  to  discharge 
futbfully  the  duties  of  the  historian  and  biographer, 
we  think  that  in  these  departments  of  literature  he 
was  out  of  his  congenial  element — that  element  in 
which  he  might  be  said  to  'live,  and  rnove^  and 
have  his  intellectual  being/  Of  this  he  was  con* 
scions;  and,  even  while  laboriously  occupied  with 
the  works  described,  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  loftier 
undertakings. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  determinatioii 
of  the  great  question  upon  which  philosophers  aati 
theologians  hay6  been  divided  fix>m  the  earliest  ages, 
— whether  man  be  ^free  or  a  neeesnry  agents  will 
scarcely  peruse  the  following  letteits  Without  a  feeling 
of  regtH  that  the  txmtemplated  inrestigaittoQ  was 
tieter  accom^hed. 

**  Shdficld,  Metbodiit  Ch^Ml  Howe, 
''  Sept.  10,  181ft. 

**  Permit  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  your 
person,  but  an  admirer  of  your  talents,  to  address  to 
you  a  few  lines,  on  a  subject  in  which  he  feels  a  deep 
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and  a  lively  interest.  I  hare  heafd^  with  no  small 
d^^ree  of  pleastire>  that  yon  hare  eiEpKssed  a  willing- 
ness to  publish  a  refhtation  of  the  new  modification 
of  Calvinism,  as  given  to  the  world  by  the  late  Dr. 
Williams,  in  his  Essay  upon  the  Equity  of  Divine 
Oovemment,  provided  you  could  meet  with  suffix 
cient  encouragement.  Respecting  this,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  you  entertain  any  doubts.  The  subject 
proposed  for  discussion  is  of  considerable  interest,  — 
your  talents  are  well  known,  —  and  I  hope  the 
Methodists  are  still  alive  to  the  importance  of  those 
doctrines  which  they  profess  to  regard  as  divine 
truths. 

*'  If  you  will  undertake  this  very  desirable  work, 
and  publish  a  volume  upon  the  subject,  I  will  gladly 
subscribe  for  at  least  fifty  copies ;  and  I  think  I  can 
procure  the  sale  of  a  still  greater  number. 

"  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Wesley  and  Fletcher  did  much 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  calvinian  doctrine,  by 
proving  that  Jesus  Christ  tasted  death  for  eveiy  man, 
and  that  the  decrees  of  God,  according  to  which  the 
eternal  states  of  men  will  be  Appointed,  are  not  abso- 
lute and  unconditional  in  their  application  to  indi- 
viduals, but  are  respective  of  ehmraeter.  Modem 
Calvinists,  in  effect,  acknowledge  the  force  of  the 
arguments  contained  in  the  writings  of  those  vene- 
rable men,  by  giving  up  a  part  of  their  old  system* 
It  seems,  therefore,  desirable,  that  the  noble  efforts 
of  W.  and  F.  should  be  ably  seconded,  and  the  errors 
of  Calvin,  in  their  various  modifications,  exposed. 

''  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary,  is  promot- 
ing the  honour  of  God  his  Saviour,  by  demonstratinff 
the  Universality  of  the  Divine  Philanthropy;  and 
nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  efforts  of  an  acute 
metaphysician,  to  expose  the  speculations  of  Dr.  W. 
and  the  divines  of  his  school,  respecting  'n^^ative 
causation,^  &c.  Every  one  observes  that  the^  are 
subjects  suited  to  your  talents,  and  that,  by  the  inves- 
tigation of  them,  you  would  promote  the  honour  of  the 
adorable  God^  and  the  interests  of  gennine  Christianity. 
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'^  Should  you  deem  tliese  lines  an  impertineiit  in* 
tracdon  upon  your  tune  and  attention,  I  hope  you  will 
foi^ve  the  writer^  whose  only  motives  in  thus  ad- 
dressing you,  are,  an  admiration  of  your  talents,  and 
a  regard  for  what  he  considers  the  pure  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Your^s  truly, 

'^  Thomas  Jackjbon.' 

Mr.  Samnel  Drew^  Si.  Austeli.*" 


X.    OrUl,    U 


'*  JLHOMAS  JACKJSOn/' 


^9L  AfutcU,  CorawiUI,  Sept. 95,  ISIS. 

**  Dear  Sir, 

**In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  ICHh 
instant,!  cannot  but  say,  that  I  have  long  wished  to 
see  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  Methodism 
fairly  examined,  and  permanently  established,  on  the 
ground  of  philosophy  and  rational  argument.  The 
Church  of  England  has  its  Hooker,  the  Quakers  have 
their  Barclay,  and  4;he  Calvinists  have  their  Edwards : 
but  Methodism,  though  it  has  produced  a  Wesley  ^n^i 
a  Fletcher,  has  yet  to  seek  this  philosophical  ground. 
''  Conversing,  some  time  since,  with  Dr.  A.  Clarke, 
on  this  subject,  I  expressed  my  wish  that  such  a  work 
might  be  undertaken,  and  intimated  my  willingness 
to  assist  in  its  composition.  But  my  wish  was,  that 
it  might  be  made  a  permanent  work  of  Methodism,  in 
which  its  doctrines  might  be  defended  on  rational 
principles;  and  that,  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
such  as  were  competent  to  judge,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  standard  work  among  the  body.  Dr.  C« 
most  heartily  approved  of  the  design,  but  plainly  in* 
formed  me,  that,  if  this  work  were  the  production  of 
the  present  day,  I  must  undertake  it,  and  navigate 
the  ocean  nearly  alone.  He  would  readily  render  me 
such  personal  assistance  as  his  time  would  allow ;  but 
the  woik  must  be  my  own.  I  intimated  the  impro* 
bability  that  Conference  would  officially  sanction  such 
a  work,  unless  submitted  to  their  criticisms,  (to  which, 
while  the  work  jreniained  my  own^  I  might  n0|  ioh 
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pGcitly  bow,)  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  proper 
dreulation  unless  I  coold  proeure  some  sanction ;  — « 
that  a  deep  metaphysical  work^  which^  in  its  details, 
must  pursue  the  windings  of  Destiny,  and  pass  through 
all  the  diversified  terms  of  liberty.  Necessity,  Free- 
domj  Power,  and  Responsibility,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  find  a  great  number  of  readers,  especially 
among  the  Methodists,  to  whom  it  would  be  most 
particularly  interesting ;  —  and,  finally,  that  I  should 
be  involved  in  a  controversy  with  those  whose  opinions 
I  must  necessarily  oppose.  To  this  his  reply  was, 
'  Produce  the  work,  and  you  need  not  fear  of  finding 
support.'  Here  the  a£fair  terminated,  and  here  it  now 
rests. 

"  How  far  my  name  may  be  known  as  a  metaphy- 
sician, in  the  literary  world,  I  have  no  means  of  ex- 
t^isively  knowing.  I  know  that,  in  a  local  sphere, 
my  publications  have  met  with  a  favourable  reception. 
At  present  I  am  so  deeply  engaged  in  a  history 
of  Cornwall  which  I  am  editing,  that  all  my  time  is 
completely  occupied ;  nor  do  I  expect  any  leisure 
until  it  shall  be  completed.  After  this,  if  favoured 
with  health,  I  shall  prepare  my  essay  on  the  Being 
of  God  for  publication,  the  success  of  which  will  in- 
fluence my  future  conduct.  For  my  support  in  this 
essay  I  do  not  look  exclusively  to  the  Methodists : — 
on  tibe  subject  you  recommend,  all  besides  will  only 
famish  au^iaiy  aid. 

"  But,  whatever  the  event  may  be,  I  sincerely  thank 
you  for  your  kindness,  in  ofiering  so  handsomely  to 
assist  me.  Such  generous  offers  would  famish  the 
sanction  that  I  want.  I  am  well  aware,  that  what  I 
do  on  this  subject  I  must  do  quickly.  Life,  with 
jae,  is  on  the  ebb ;  and  the  tide  once  past  wUl  return 
no  more.  I  scarcely  know  any  work  in  which  I 
should  be  more  ready  to  engage^  than  in  that  which 
you  mention :  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
talents  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  me, 
lie  immediately  in  that  department.  Still,  I  am  not 
without  my  fears,  whether  I  should  meet  with  that 
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m^ort  which  would  be  neceesaiy ;  ftnd  to  rid^  an 
edition  is  to  incur  a  certainty  of  expense,  on,  perhaps, 
a  doubtful  issue.  The  cast  <^  thinking  into  which 
the  methodistic  nund  is  turned,  is  luot,  in  general, 
yery  congenial  to  abstruse  ^todii^.  Smxm,  who  could 
»ot  appreciate  the  tradency  of  a  long  chain  of  aignr 
mi^tation,  would  condemn  it,  as  destitute  of  spirit- 
uality; and  others  would  fancy  that  everything  must 
be  '  vain  philosophy'  that  was  not  crowded  with  chap- 
ter and  verse. 

''  I  an  satisfied^  however,  that  miiltitodes  wirald 
rise  above  this  local  prejudice,  soxd  hail  such  a  work, 
ijT  properly  executed,  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Methodism,  and  use  every  exertion  to  pro- 
noibe  Us  snccess.  Could  I  assnre  n^ivself  that  52000 
copies  would  be  sold,  if  life  and  iKealth  ccmtiiuied^  I 
might  seriously  contemplate  the  undertaking.  But, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  your  letter,  1  had  dismissed  the 
subject  from  my  thoughts  for  many  months.  At 
present  I  have  no  time ;  but  if,  through  the  coarse  of 
another  year,  J  can  discover  any  geniml  wish  lor  the 
appearance  of  such  a  work,  I  wiU  sevolve  it  seriooaly 
in  my  thoughts,  and  come  to  some  final  decision.  If 
I  hear  nothing  relative  to  the  subject,  it  is  zaiher 
doubtful  whether  I  shall  ever  undertake  it.  At  nre- 
aent  it  seems  to  be  a  work  that  is  aULatted  for  anraber, 
theaccomplishinent  of  which  I  shall  nwer  Uve  to  see. 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition; but  circumstances  do  inot  seem  hajquly  to 
'Combine  for  its  completion ;  and  we  must  wait  ithe 
fiighrt  of  future  years  to  'discover  the  ft^vouraUe  ooior 
cidences  which  may  be  necessaiy. 

"  With  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  >wi£&es  to  see  the 
work  nndevtaken  and  accomplished,  and  your  gene- 
rous offer  to  assist  me  in  its  publication ;  and  with  my 
(earnest  desire  for  your  welGsLie,  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  I  am,  dear  sir, 

^'  Yonr's,  most  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

'^  Samuel  I>rbw." 

*'  Eev.  Tkoma$  Jueksom,  Sheffield.'' 
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That  Mr.  Drew  did^  at  one  period,  seriously  pur- 
pose applying  himself  to  this  important  inquiry  is 
beyond  a  doubt ;  and  the  certainty  of  that  intention 
occasions  the  deeper  regret  In  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
sons,  of  a  date  a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  fore- 
going, he  observes,  "  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  you 
have  animadverted  on  the  Essay  of  Mr.  Rogers.* 
Preserve  your  papers.  We  may  hereafter  investigate 
in  conjunction  the  grand  question  of  libbrty  and 

NECESSITT.^^ 

To  a  very  intimate  friend  Mr.  Drew  remarked,  in 
B  later  period  of  his  life>  that  he  had  offered  to  under- 
take such  a  work  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
if  the  Conference  would  take  a  thousand  copies,  or ' 
would  employ  him  officially :  this  they  refused  to  do, 
asd  he  consequently  declined  the  risk  of  publishing. 
His  friend  hinted  that  it  was  not  yet  too  late,  and 
that  perhaps  he  might  write  it  when  he  retired  from 
his  other  literary  engagements.  "  Ah !  no :"  said  he : 
'^  if  I  had  done  it  at  that  time,  I  might  have  produced 
(KMnelhing  worth  while ;  but  '  there  is  a  tide  ift  the 
affairs  of  men* — that  tide  with  me  is  past,  and  I  shall 
never  attempt  it.  When  I  relinquish  my  present 
occupation,  I  intend 

'  To  hnsbaoid  out  life's  taper  at  the  close. 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting^  hy  repose.'  " 

Alas !  that  his  opinion,  that  he  should  not  live  to  see 
the  accomplishment  of  the  suggested  undertaking, 
should  have  been  prophetic  !      Not  long  after  Mr. 

*  '  Elements  of  £?aiigelical  Religion/  published  in  181(1, 
containing  an  epitome  of  tlie  modern  Calvinistic  theory  of 
President  Edwards  and  Dr.  Williams. 

2l 
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Jackson's  proposal^  his  time  and  talents  becaaae  other- 
wise engaged ;  and  possibly  he  thought,  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Watson's  Theological  Institutes^  that 
his  own  labours  in  that  field,  would  be  superseded. 


The  Essay  on  the  Being  and  Perfections  of  6od« 
which>  since  the  decision  of  the  judges,  had  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Professor  Kidd,  again  claims  our 
attention.  To  this  friend  Mr.  Drew  writes,  in  June> 
1817>  "  You  have  obliged  me  much  by  suggesting 
the  idea  of  putting  my  Essay  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Gregory  of  Woolwich.  I  know  scarcely  any  literary 
character  under  whose  inspection  I  should  be  more 
solicitous  for  it  to  pass.  I  know  him  only  from  his 
writings ;  but  from  these  my  confidence  in  his  talents 
and  probity  lead  me  to  expect  an  opinion  which  will 
either  correct  or  confirm  my  own.  I  will,  therefore, 
thank  you  to  forward  the  MS  for  his  examination  as 
soon  as  you  have  done  with  it>  that  he  may  have  full 
time  to  inspect  it  without  breaking  in  upon  his 
other  engagements.  When  you  send  it  let  me  know 
immediately,  that  I  may  write  him  on  the  subject. 
I  hope  you  have  already  ascertained  that  he  will  be 
able  to  examine  my  pages.  I  would  not,  on  any 
account,  presume  to  make  an  attack  on  his  time  with-« 
out  his  concurrence.  It  would  be  rude  in  a  stranger 
thus  to  force  himself  into  his  presence.  Afler  the 
MS  has  passed  under  his  inspection  and  yours,  I 
shall  re-peruse  it,  and  prepare  it  for  the  press. '' 

Agreeably  with  Mr.  Drew's  wish,  and  Professor 
Eidd's  suggestion,  the  unsuccessful  Prize  Essay  was 
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forwarded  to  Woolwich.  In  apprising  the  airthor  of 
its  safe  reception,  in  the  following  December,  Dr. 
Gregory  remarks,  "  t  have  derived  so  much  pleasure 
and  instruction  from  the  perusal  of  two  of  your  works, 
and  have,  in  consequence,  so  highly  appreciated  your 
qualifications  for  metaphysical  disquisition,  that  I 
shall  eagerly  anticipate  a  season  of  partial  leisure 
to  devote  to  an  examination  of  your  manuscript.^' 
£arly  in  1818  Mr.  Drew  received  his  Essay,  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  six  years,  accompanied  with 
the  following  letter  i^rr- 

**  lUyal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 
«'  F«b.  8l,  IStS. 
^^Mt  nSAR  SiH, 

"  I  now  transmit  you  your  valuable  mapu- 
script,  with  that  of  Professor  Kidd,  and  his  '  Course 
of  Sermons.^  My  few  remarks  (which  are,  in  truth, 
very  hasty  and  supeificial)  you  will  find  lying  at  the 
title-p9ge  pf  your  own  MS. 

"  I  trust  you  will  be  able  spepdily  to  complete  your 
revision,  and  to  put  your  work  to  press ;  and  I  most 
cordially  wish  it  all  possible  success,  both  as  to  the 
^irculaticn,  and  as  to  the  benefits  which  that  circula-r 
tion  may»  under  the  blessing  of  Qod,  be  the  means 
of  producing,  by  leading  wanderers  to  the  fold  of 
Christ. 

'*  I  shall,  of  course^,  bend  to  your  wishes  and  feel- 
ings respecting  reverend,  I  had  an  idea  you  were  a 
moveable  Methodist  preachy,  and  uQt  merely  what 
I  believe  your  friends  denominate  a  /oc(ii  preacher. 
But  this  is  of  small  consequence.  I  have  long  known 
and  esteemed  your  charaoter.  I  am  not  a  Methodist ; 
but  am,  I  trust,  a  sincere  lover  of  aU  good  men.  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  well  knowing  and  much  esteem- 
ing several  in  your  connexion. 

'^  Should  any  thing  occur  in  which  I  can  be  of 
^6  )ei^t  service  to  you,  either  in  reference  to  your 
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puUieation>  or  in  am  other  way>  nmke  no  scruple  of 
addresamg. 

''  My  dear  sir, 

''  Your's,  with  every  good  wish, 

'^  Olinthus  Gregory.*' 

''  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  Si.  AvsteU,  ComwalL" 


The  year  1818  was  to  Mr,  Drew  a  season  of  com^- 
parative  leisure*  After  a  long  absence,  the  treatise 
which  he  esteemed  his  masterpiece  was  restored  to 
him.  In  its  travels  it  had  been  enriched  by  criti-r 
cisms  the  most  profoimd  and  elaborate ;  and  of  these 
he  sat  down  to  avail  himself,  in  a  final  revision  of  his 
work  for  the  press. 

In  the  following  January  he  issued  proposals  for 
publishing*  by  subscription,  in  two  octavo  volumes;, 
his  *  Attempt  4;o  Demonstrate  the  Being,  Attributes, 
and  Providence  of  the  Deity.'  About  four  hundred 
copies  were  individually  subscribed  for,  and  two  hunt 
dred  by  the  booksellers  and  t|ie  W^leyan  Book  C(m* 
mittee.  A  thousand  copies  were  printed ;  andinMay^ 
1820,  the  work  made  its  appearance.  The  sale  was 
not  rapid ;  and,  in  1824,  Mr.  D,  accepted  a  proposal 
of  Messrs.  Baynes  and  Son  to  purchase  the  leimuiider 
of  the  impression. 

Contrary  to  his  expectations,  his  work  was  little 
noticed  by  the  Reviews.  To  its  profimdity,  which 
was  thought  by  his  literary  friends  to  be  un&vourn 
able  to  his  performance  when  before  the  judges^  the 
silence  of  the  reviewers  may  perhaps  be  attributed. 
It  was  a  work  which  ordinary  writers  would  not  at- 
tempt to  criticise ;  ^nd  its  sul^fsct  was  pot  sfich  aa  to 
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gratify  those  who  reid  our  literary  joiinials  in  seaidi 
of  amusement.  Only  one  critique^  pnqportioned  to 
the  impcurtanee  of  the  treatise,  we  believe,  appeared. 
This  was  in  the  '  Investigator/  a  journal  of  reeent 
origin,  and  sinoe  discontinued.  In  this  the  Essay 
was  highly  af^lauded  and  judiciously  analyzed-— 
evidently  by  a  writer  accustomed  to  metaphysical 
research. 

Introductory  to  his  work,  the  author  observes, 
''  What  effect  the  train  of  reasoning  em;doyed  in  these 
volumes  may  have  on  the  minds  of  others  he  presumes 
not  to  anticipate ;  but,  so  far  as  his  own  convictions 
have  been  concerned  in  the  issue,  he  is  finQy  satisfied 
of  their  validity.  Under  this  impression,  he  sends 
the  work  into  the  world,  not  without  a  hope  that  it 
loay,  under  the  Divine  Uessing*  be  rendered  useful, 
by  counteracting,  in  some  degree,  the  pemicioat  d«>. 
trines  of  those  modem  writers  who,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  promoting  science,  are  actually  endeavour* 
ing  to  deny  the  oisteace  of  Ood*" 


The  biographer  has  now  arrived  at  a  period  in 
his  naoalive  which  compeb  him  to  touch  contested 
ground. 

About  the  years  1817  and  1818,  the  opinion,  of  Pr^ 
ClarkCj,  in  his  comment  on  Luke  i.  35,  respecting 
the  appellation  of  the  Second  Persosi  in  the:  Diirine 
Sss^Qioe,  occasioned  die  publicationt  of  various  contro- 
versial papers  and  pamphlets.  The  peosonal  attach- 
ment between  the  Commentator  and  Mr.  Drew,  and 
the  ccwQidmos  of  th^ views  on  th^ diq^t^dsubject,, 
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bemg  generally  known^  he  irajs  strenuoasly  urged  by 
Mr*  Butterworth^  and  other  influential  persons^  pub- 
licly to  espouse  Dr.  Clarke^s  cause.  Dear  to  him  as 
was  the  reputation  of  his  friend^  he  regretted  the 
needless  agitation  of  the  public  rnind^  and  declined 
prolongmg  an  unprofitable  discussion.  Tet^  feeling 
that  a  debt  was  due  to  justice,  to  friendship^  and  to 
gratitude^  and  knowing  how  extensively  the  Me« 
thodists  in  Cornwall  sympathized  with  Dr.  Clarke's 
wounded  feelings,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting to  him  an  address  tram  the  Cornish  societies 
generally,  expressive  of  unabated  attachment  and 
esteem.  To  this  suggestion  there  was  an  immediate 
response ;  and  the  address,  numerously  signed,  was 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Clarke. 

The  question  then  agitated  it  is  not  the  biogra** 
pher's  province  to  discuss.  Truth  demands  only  a 
fair  exhibition  of  Mr.  Drew's  sentiments ;  and  these 
he  is  enabled  to  give  in  Mr.  D.'s  own  words.  In  the 
two  letters  which  follow,  his  views  of  the  controversy, 
and  its  occasion,  are  explicitly  shewn.  The  first 
letter  is  to  a  Wesleyan  minister  of  eminence,  who 
thoi^ht  with  Dr.  Clarke,  and  wished  Mr.  Drew  to 
enter  the  controversial  arena.  The  other  terminates 
a  long  epistolary  discussion  of  the  subject  with  Dr^ 
Eidd,  of  Aberdeen. 

''  St.  Auitell,  Aprit  10th,  ISIS, 

<<Mt  bbarSir, 

''  I  was  not  at  home  when  your  letter 
reached  this  place,  otherwise  I  would  have  noticed  it 
much  earlier.  I  have  been  into  several  parts  of  the 
west,  and  wherever  I  have  been, '  What  do  you  think 
of  Mr.  Watson  and  Dr*  Clarke  ?'  has  been  a  leading 
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qvestion.  Aware  of  these  inteiragpfttictus^  I  omitted 
reading  Mr.  W/s  pamphlet,  because  I  was  not  dis- 
posed to  make  any  obsenrations  which  might  tend  to 
agitate  the  public  mind^  already  in  too  great  a  state 
of  ferment,  for  what  I  cannot  avoid  calling  a  c<hi- 
temptible  trifle.  But  I  have  noticed  in  every  com- 
pany, during  my  fortnight's  tour,  a  decided  majority 
m  favour  of  Dr.  Clarke. 

**  Since  my  return,  I  have  been  so  busily  employed, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  Mr.  Watson's 
paQq>hlet  an  attentive  perusal.  I  have,  however, 
looked  into  several  of  its  pages,  and  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  would  not  be  attended  with  insuperable 
difficulties  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  and 
to  vindicate  both  Dr.  Clarke  and  the  views  he  has 
taken,  from  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  W.  has  too 
hastily  drawn.  The  real  subject  of  dispute  being 
merely  the  proper  or  improper  use  of  a  given  phrase, 
theology  is  wholly  out  of  the  question :  and  Mr.  W. 
had  no  more  occasion  to  introduce  it,  than  either 
himself  or  his  predecessor  Moore  had  to  insinuate 
that  Dr.  Clarke  was  veiging  to  Socinianism.  They 
have  actually  magnified  a  mole-£ill  into  a  mountain. 

On  some  of  Mr.  W.^s  positions  I  can  scarcely  with- 
hold a  smile.  He  labours  hard  to  prove  that  there 
may  be  nothing  contradictory  in  a  contradiction ;  — 
that  for  a  given  fact  to  be  contradicted,  means  the 
same  as  for  it  to  be  incomprehensible ;  —  and  that, 
although  positions  may  be  destructive  of  each  other, 
this  furnishes  no  proof  why  we  should  hesitate  to 
believe  them !  I  do  readily  allow  that  credulity  may 
swallow  what  faith  may  reject ;  but  perhaps  credulity 
and  &ith  mean  the  same  thing ! 

"  The  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  either  begotten 
or  it  was  not.  If  begotten,  then  it  was  not  underived, 
and,  consequently,  cannot  be  eternal;  but  if  not 
begotten,  then  the  eternal  nameskip,  rather  than 
sanship,  must  be  given  up.    As  the  term  Eternal  Son 
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is  not  to  be  found  in  scriptnre^  no  man  has  a  tight  to 
teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;  and  it 
is  highly  illiberal  to  load  with  opprobrions  epithets 
a  man  who  hesitates  to  sobscribe  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  contradictory  propositions. 

"  On  Mr.  Watson's  pamphlet  I  have  made  a  few 
remarks  as  I  have  read^  but  would  much  rather  that 
its  contents  should  be  buried  in  oblivion  than  that 
the  controversy  should  be  prolonged. 

Wishing  you  every  blessings  I  remain^ 

Your's,  most  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew.** 


**  St.  Avfttelt,  Comifan,  Nor.  25,  1818. 

*"  Mt  vert  dear  Sir» 

"  On  the  subject  of  eternal  nameMp, 
or  sanship,  as  it  is  called,  my  objection  to  adopt  the 
phrase  lies  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  In  my 
view,  the  term  San  necessarily  includes  commence- 
ment of  existence ;  but  the  adjective  eternal  neces- 
sarily precludes  aU  commencement  of  existence.  Here^ 
then,  we  have  two  id^  which  are  mutnally  suhveraye 
of  each  other.  If  you,  by  any  process  of  reasoning, 
can  remove  the  contradictoriness  of  these  ideas,  then 
all  my  further  objections  are  of  little  weight.  Bvt 
until  this  be  done,  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  advanced 
amounts  to  nothing.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Person 
denominated  the  Son  of  God  is  eternal  in  his  essence ; 
but  I  doubt  whether  the  term  Son  is  suitable  to  ex- 
press that  idea.  The  point  in  debate  is  not,  therefore, 
a  doctrine,  but  a  question  of  philology  ;  although  I 
find  that  all  who  have  written  in  favour  of  etermd 
sonship,  have  lost  sight  of  the  philological  import  of 
the  phrase,  and  have  conjured  the  phantom  up  into  a 
doctrine,  in  which  foncy  has  seen  the  Trinity  involved. 
To  these  points,  any  person  who  would  convince  me 
of  the  propriety  of  that  jAirase,  must  direct  his  aign- 
ments,  otherwise  all  is  lost  labour.  You  have  ad- 
vanced many  things  in  your  last,  now  before  me,  in 
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&tour  of  the  eternal  personality  of  the  diving  nature 
of  the  Son ;  bnt  I  can  find  Nothing  that  makes  it 
appear,  that  the  term  Son  can  be  made  to  express 
eternity  of  existence.  To  this  point  I  had,  in  all  my 
letters,  I  believe,  called  yonr  attention ;  but  founds 
from  your  replies,  that  I  had  inrited  you  to  it  in 
vain;  and  Iwas  not  solicitous  to  prolong  a  contro- 
versy which  presaged  a  termination  just  where  it 
began. 

"  When  Mr.  Watson's  pamphlet  on  the  Eternal 
Sonship  appeared,  I  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a 
reply  to  it ;  but  fearing  such  a  reply  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  beneficial  consequences,  I  desisted, 
nntil  Conferencfe,  with  the  Methodists,  was  past. 
When  that  period  arrived,  I  found  that  nothing  was 
said ;  and,  as  the  affair  was  likely  to  sleep  in  its  own 
insignificance,  I  dismissed  from  my  mind  all  thoughts 
of  renewing  the  subject. 

•  "  I  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  am  not  convinced  by 
your  arguments  in  favour  of  the  £temal  Sonship ;  but 
I  can  have  no  objection  that  you  view  them  in  all  that 
force  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive.  The 
reason  why  I  cannot  attach  weight  to  your  arguments 
is,  that  you  have  not  met  my  objection  arising  from 
the  incompatibility  of  the  two  terms  eternal  and  son. 
The  term  Son  seems  founded  upon  earthly  analogy ; 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  it  possible  that  this 
term  can  express  unoriginated  existence.  I  should 
not  ask  Aato  these  things  can  be.  An  explanation 
that  should  render  their  mode  of  existence  compre- 
hensible is  not  to  be  expected.  All  1  can  hope  to 
learn  from  investigation  is,  that  no  contradictory  ideas 
arc  included  in  the  proposition ;  and,  when  this  is 
perceived,  all  besides  must  be  resolved  into  the  un- 
fathomable ocean  of  infinity.  But  if,  on  the  contrary, 
in  aAy  proposition,  two  ideas  are  introduced  which  are 
nmtually  subversive  of  each  other,  it  is  totally  impos- 
sible that  such  a  proposition  can  become  an  object 
of  my  belief;  and,  consequently,  no  interpretation  of 

2m 
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scripture  can  be  right  which  inevitably  leads  to  sach 
contradictoiy  ideas.  On  this  simple  ground  I  take 
my  stand ;  and  no  moral  argument  can  dislodge  me 
from  it^  unless  the  contradictoriness  of  the  ideas  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  eternal  and  son  be  done  away. 
This  is  a  task  which  I  do  not  recollect  any  person  has 
attempted  to  perform,  amidst  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  present  occasion ;  nor  have  I  any 
expectation  of  ever  seeing  the  arduous  task  accom- 
plished.  To  raise  an  outcry  of  heresy,  as  several 
have  done,  against  Dr.  Clarke,*  and  to  bring  forth 
the  authority  of  fathers  and  councils,  will  form  but 
a  poor  substitute  for  argument.  It  does  not  require 
a  long  life  to  learn  that  the  defenceless  part  of  every 
creed  is  generally  guarded  willi  anathemas.  If, 
my  dear  friend,  you  can  advance  any  thing  to  prove 
that  Mn  or  begotten  can  be  united  to  etermU  without 
involving  contradictory  ideas,  I  shall  have  no  objection  ^ 
to  the  use  of  these  phrases.  I  do  not  want  argumenta 
to  prove  a  Trinity,  nor  to  prove  the  eternity  of  Him 
who  is  known  to  us  as  the  Son  of  God.  I  only  doubt 
the  propriety  of  the  terms  used  to  express  that  idea. 
"  I  remain,  my  very  dear  friend, 

"  Your  s,  most  sincerely  and  truly, 

''Samuel  Drew." 

"  Rev.  Profeuor  Kidd,  Aberdeen:' 

*  An  American  correspondent  of  Mr.  Drew's,  in  a  letter  dated 
August,  1818,  referring  to  the  year  1786,  when  Dr.  Clarke 
was  stationed  at  St  Austell,  observes,  *'  I  remember  a  sermon 
he  preached,  from  '  Thou  art  my  Son ;  this  day  hare  I  begotten 
thee/  Old  Charles  Sladq  was  present.  The  opinion  of  which 
you  speak,  was  then  advanced,  and  it  seemed  to  shed  new 
light  into  the  old  man's  mind.  Heresy  was  cried  up,  by  the 
Calvinists  especially,  and  by  all  others  who  had  pinned  their 
faith  upon  the  antient  Trinitarian  system.  Some,  howererp 
dared  to  think  for  themselves,  and  thought  that  Adam  might 
be  right  after  all." 


SECTION  XXII. 

Mr.  Drew*s  removal  to  Liverpool  —  His  friendly  reception 
there  —  Commencement  of  the  Imperial  Magazine  —  Inti- 
macy with  Dr.  Clarke^ $  family  —  Destruction  of  the  Caxton 
premises  by  fire. 

Wfi  open  now  a  new  page  in  the  history  of  Mr. 
Drew's  life, — his  removal  from  his  native  county. 
This  occurred  in  January,  1819.  The  occasion  will, 
we  think,  he  presented  to  the  reader  more  agreeably 
in  the  original  correspondence  than  in  any  other  form. 


"  Millbrook,  PrescoC,  LaDcoahire, 
''  Oct.  89»  1818. 

••  M T  Dbar  Sam, 

"  I  now  write  to  know  what  you  are 
doing  ?  and  the  reason  is  the  following.  The  part- 
nership between  Messrs.  Nuttall,  Fisher,  and  Dixon, 
is  dissolved ;  and  the  whole  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Fisher.  When  I  found  he  was  quite  settled,  I 
earnestly  recommended  you  to  him,  as  a  writer  and 
editor,  — ^  and  soon  proved  to  him  that  it  might  be  to 
his  advantage  to  have  such  a  person  in  his  employ : 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  make  it  worth  your 
while  to  be  thus  employed.  He  came  into  my  plan, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  write  to  you.  I  told  him  I 
hoped  his  salary  would  be  a  Hfing  one ;  but  that  you 
must  commence  with  a  sufficiencv  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door.  This  he  quite  admitted ;  and  I  believe 
any  thing  I  could  in  conscience  and  honour  name,  he^ 
would  not  hesitate  to  give. 
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''Now,  I  nufst  c&rdialfy  reeammeiui  the  place  — 

and  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  comfortable  mainte- 
nance for  you^  for  life :  and  if  you  will  woik>  to  get 
things  out  of  hand,  (for  he  is  a  wonderful  man  for 
dispatch,)  then  you  will  well  s^pree.  You  may  enter 
on  the  work  any  hour  you  please ;  —  the  sooner  the 
better* 

Now,  can  you  come  ?  and  will  you  come,  first,  and 
spy  out  the  land  ?  This,  I  think,  would  be  well.  You 
wUl  find  in  Liverpool  such  society  as  will  be  pleased 
with  you,  and  you  with  them.  Drop  me  a  hint,  what 
you  would  expect ;  that  I  may  the  better  know  how 
to  shape  my  course.  I  need  not  say,  that  it  will  be  a 
pleasiire  to  me  to  have  you  near  me ;  and  perhaps 
my  direction  and  advice,  in  some  things  which  I 
should  know  better  than  you,  may  be  useful. 

"  Write  immediately.  I  think  you  will  vastly  like 
the  country,  the  place,  and  the  society.  —  I  shall  get 
you  the  acquaintance  of  the  first  literary  men  in 
England. 

"  Your's,  dear  Drew,  affectionately, 

"Adam  Clarke. *' 

**  Mr.  Samuel  Brew,  St.  AusieU,  Cornwall.** 


-♦*- 


'*  MUlbrook,  Prucot,  Nov.  •,  ISiS. 

**  Dbab  Sam, 

"Late  on  Saturday  evening  I  received 
your  letter ;  went  in,  the  same  evening,  to  liverpod^ 
and  laid  it  before  Mr,  F. ;  and  have  now  to  commu* 
nicate  the  following  information : — 

''1.  To  answer  Mr.  F.'s  purpose,  you  must  live  in 
Liverpool.  Such  is  the  nature  of  his  business,  that 
out  of  it  you  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  him. 

''  2.  He  considers  Dr.  Coke's  terms  as  npthing  by 
which  he  should  be  guided ;  as  hp  knows  not  of  any 
similar  example  in  the  tiade. 

''  3.  He  thinks  that  you  might  leave  your  present 
business  in  the  hands  of  your  family,  at  least  for  a  few 
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month8>  and  opme  down  and  begin  work ;  and  in  that 
time  you  could  look  about  you.  He  wishes  to  publish 
the  ftrst  number  of  a  Magasine^  on  the  Ist  of  January^ 
1819 ;  and>  to  comj^le  that  number^  you  should  be 
immediately  on  the  spot.  —  The  time  is  veiy  short ; 
I  fear^  too  short. 

"  4.  You  can  have  a  comfortable  lodging  at  one 
of  our  ftiends',  and  reasonable  ;  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  need  of  an  immediate  family  establish- 
ment. 

"5.  Though  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  any 
thing  m  Juture,  yet  he  wishes,  bona  fide,  if  you  and 
he  agree,  and  you  should  find  it  your  interest,  and  he 
his,  that  the  employment  should  be  perpetual :  and 
such  is  the  nature  of  his  business,  that  he  will  ever 
need  an  editor.  The  business  having  been  so  long 
established,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  continuance ;  and 
I  do  thinks  such  are  your  abilities,  that  the  employ- 
ment will  be  employment  for  you  while,  perhaps, 
you  live. 

''  6.  Though  he  has  several  houses  and  tenements, 
yet  he  is  not  willing  to  find  you  any ;  because  you 
might  possibly  think  unsuitable  what  he  might  deem 
otherwise :  and  therefore  he  thinks,  if  you  come,  you 
must  provide  for  yourself. 

"  7.  Such  is  the  nature  of  Liverpool,  now  certainly 
the  first  commereial  town  in  the  nation,  that,  with 
respect  to  the  articles  of  life  ----  food  and  raiment,  you 
may  live  as  cheap  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  country ; 
and  I  should  think,  that  a  house  adequate  to  the  want« 
of  your  fomily  might  be  got  for  even  less  than  ^30 
per  annum.  Indeed,  I  know  some  veiy  iieat  and  con-^ 
venient  places  in  Liverpool,  for  twelve  guiueas ;  and  if 
you  come  and  live  near  mej,  you  shall  have,  for  seven 
guineas,  a  house  with  four  rooms,  each  fifteen  feet 
square  and  a  nice  little  garden^ 

**  8.  Lastly,  and  most  important,  he  proposes  to  give 
you,  for  the  first  year,  you  giving  up  your  whde  time 
to  his  work,  and  finding  yourself  every  thing  in  the 
house  way,  '  pounds*      I  pulled  it  up  from 
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guineas  to  the  above  sum;  and,  my  dear 


brother,  I  do  think,  it  is  only  under  the  influence  of 
an  especial  promdence,  that  a  man  in  your  circum- 
stances, or  a  literary  man  of  any  kind,  in  such  times 
as  these,  can  get  so  much  per  annum.  Now  take 
advice ;  and  speak  your  mind  speedily  to 

"  Your's  aflTectionately, 

"A.Clarke.** 

"  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  St,  Amtell.'' 


**  Liverpool,  Nov.  89,  1818. 

**  Dbar  Drbmt, 

''  In  most  things  I  am  obliged  to  adopt 
the  maxim,  '  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might :'  and  to  this  I  am  obliged  to  add^ 
do  it  speedily,  that  one  work  may  not  interfere  with 
another.  On  Thursday  evening  I  received  your  letter 
at  Millbrook :  on  Friday  morning  I  sent  oflF  an  ab- 
stract  of  it  to  Mr.  Fisher :  Saturday  I  came  into 
Liverpool  to  converse  with  Mr.  F.  on  the  subject : 
and  now  sit  down  to  give  you  the  result.  I  have 
engaged  lodging  for  you^  provisionally,  with  a  par* 
ticular  friend  of  mine,  a  young  widow,  a  thorough 
Methodist,  and  about  three  minutes'  walk  frotn 
CaxtoA,  Mr.  F.'s  office ;  where  you  are  to  have  a 
bed-room,  with  the  use  of  her  parlour,  and  good,  plain^ 

wholesome  food,  for per  week.     Mrs.  W.  has 

two  quiet,  nice  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  12  or  14 
years  of  age :  from  them,  therefore,  you  need  expect 
no  trouble  nor  molestation. 

"  As  you  say  you  cannot  remove  sooner  than  the 
end  of  next  month,  so  Mr.  F.  does  not  urge  it : 
though  it  will  sadly  derange  the  plan  of  his  projected 
Magazine ;  which,  I  am  afraid,  in  that  caae,  he  cannot 
publish  before  March.  However,  I  think,  in  the  mean 
time,  you  might  be  projecting  some  plan  of  proceed- 
ing. He  intends  the  Magazine  to  be  thoroughly, 
not  profoundly,  literary ;  and  thoroughly  reUgious^ 
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Every  ihing  of  Grod  and  godliness  to  have  place  in 
it ;  and  every  thing  in  the  compass  of  knowledge  by 
which  the  human  mind  and  heart  may  be  improved. 
He  has  not  even  fixed  on  a  name.  He  wishes  also, 
ihats  while  every  thing  that  is  sound  in  Divinity,  and 
truly  scriptural  and  rational  in  experience,  may  have 
a  decided  and  prominent  place  in  it,  whatever  may 
be  profitable  in  science,  especially  to  all  the  middle 
classes  in  life,  should  be  carefully  attended  to.  Con- 
tributors should  be  courted  on  all  sides ;  and  your 
correspondence  should  be  made  as  strong  and  re- 
spectable as  possible.  On  this  plan,  draw  up  a 
Prospectus  as  soon  as  you  can. 

^*  Mr.  F.  projects  also  a  history  of  Amenea,  in  its 
present  state,  merely  for  the  use  of  those  who  may 
be  incited  to  emigrate .  thither  ;  giving  a  true  state- 
ment  of  the  nature. of  the  country, — the  soil  and  its 
productions^  the  commerce,  value  of  land,  rent  of 
houses,  taxation,  &c.,  &c.,  dijQBiculty  or  facility  of 
settlement,  expense  of  outfit,  and  of  furniture  and 
utensils  there;  and  any  fair  balance  between  its 
adv^tages  and  disadvantages  compared  with  the 
mother  country.  For  these  points  he  must  seek  out 
the  proper  materials  for  you.  Such  a  history  should 
be  introduced  with  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  state  of  its  original  inhabitants,  as  to  civil- 
isation, religion,  &c.,  and  its  gradual  colonisation 
from  the  commencement  to  the  present  time.  All 
to  be  included  in  one  good  octavo  volume.  These  are 
the  two  principal  things  at  present :  and  I  give  this 
notice  of  them,  that  you  may  mould  them  in  your 
mind,  and  lay  and  model  your  plan  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible,  and  that  you  may  appear  very  wise  and  Amatr- 
ffi^  when  you  come.  I  have  done  now  all  I  think  I 
should  do  in  this  business : — if  I  can  help  you,  you 
may  command  me.  God  direct  you  in  all  things. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Drew, 

"  With  love  to  old  friends,  your^s, 

"  A.  Clarke." 

<«  Mr.  Samuel  Drew,  Si.  AuBteU.'' 
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From  the  following  domestie  letters  of  Mr.  Drew 
some  further  particulars  of  this  period  of  his  life  may 
be  gathered.  They  also  pleasingly  exhibit  his  afTec- 
tionate  disposition,  pious  feeling,  and  characteristic 
simplicity  of  manners. 

'«  Liverpool,  Jan.  SO,  1819* 

**  My  dear  Wifb  and  Childebn, 

"  As  I  have  much  to  write,  in  which  we 
are  all  deeply  interested,  I  shall  not  detain  you  with 
giving,  in  detail,  the  particulars  of  my  journey  hither. 

**  On  Sunday  I  heard  Dr.  Clarke  preach,  and  on 
Monday  had  an  interview  with  him  and  Mr.  Fisher, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  visit.  This  busmess  I  find  to  be 
that  of  editing  a  Magazine,  which  Mr.  F.  intends 
publishing.  I  intimated  my  desire  to  do  my  work 
in  St.  Austell,  but  soon  found  that  this  would  be  irar 
practicable,  as  the  editor  tox&i  be  almost  continually 
on  the  spot.  Inquiring  how  many  hours  I  should  be 
expected  to  work,  I  was  told,  that  the  office  hoars 
were  from  seven  to  seven.  To  this  I  positively  re- 
fused to  submit,  declaring  that  I  would  not  think  of 
coming,  at  all  events,  until  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
that,  as  to  any  other  hours,  I  would  rather  stand  on 
the  ground  of  honour  than  suffer  the  independent 
spirit  of  a  C<mdsh  author  to  wear  a  shackle.  This 
produced  a  laugh,  and  an  acquiescence ;  Mr.  F.  only 
observing,  that  on  certain  occasions  a  much  greater 
attention  would  be  required  than  at  others,  the  pro- 
priety of  which  I  should  soon  discover.  With  regard 
to  terms,  I  found  them,  in  all  other  respects,  just  as 
Dr.  Clarke  represented  them. 

"  Having  nutde  these  arrangements,  Mr.  Fisher  pro- 
posed sending  immediately  to  London  for  a  new  fount 
of  type,  for  the  Magazine ;  but  I  desired  him  to  desist 
until  I  received  your  final  reply ;  as  I  considered  my- 
self only  come  to  reconnoitre,  and  make  my  report. 
This  letter  is  now  written  to  have  your  answer,  which 
you  must  consider  as  final. 
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• 

.  /'  With  my  dear  wife  and  family  I  diink  I  could 
make  myself  comfortable  in  Liverpool;  but  to  be  se* 
parated  from  all,  I  should  be  unhappy  any  where.  I 
am  now  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant from  you ;  but  it  does  not  a£fect  my  spirits.  I 
have  every  thing  I  can  wish,  to  ensure  my  comfort, 
that  strangers  can  bestow.  My  spirits  are  really  &r 
better  than  I  expected.  Your  letter  will  guide  their 
movements. 

"  I  am,  your  afifectionate  husband  and  fisUiher, 

'*  Samubl  Drew.'' 

"  Jmn.  22.  Yesterday  I  preached  twice,  to  a  large 
concourse  of  people,  many  of  whom  came,  I  suppose, 
to  hear  a  Comishman.  I  thank  God  I  was  able  to 
speak  without  much  perturbation,  and  have  no  doubt 
ol  being  soon  put  to  work  again.  I  shall,  however, 
take  care  of  my  health.  I  have  this  day  removed  to 
my  lodgings.  I  dined  with  Mrs.  W.,  and  had  a  good 
jHece  of  boiled  beef,  with  greens  and  potatoes.  It 
looked  like  home.'' 


.  '<  Liverpool,  Feb.  12,  18J9. 

**  Mt  dear  Wifb  and  Children^ 

''  I  have  now  come  to  a  resolution  to  con- 
tinue in  Liverpool  for  some  time.  Indeed,  I  put  off 
Mr.  Fisher  so  long  as  I  could,  with  any  convenience ; 
and,  as  soon  as  he  knew  I  had  received  your  letter,  he 
came  to  me  for  my  final  determination.  I  have^ 
therefore,  given  him  my  word,  to  continue  at  least  one 
year.  This  beiag  the  case,  you  must  not  expect  to 
see  me,  if  all  be  well,  until  July  or  August,  and  then 
only  as  a  transient  visitor.  My  likeness  has  been 
taken,  and  is  now  engraving,  for  the  first  number  of 
the  '  Imperial  Magazine,*  or  Compbndium  op 
Rrligious,  Moral,  and  Philosophical  Know* 

*'  *  This  title  is  of  Dr.  Clarke's  choosing/' 
2n 
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ledge/  tt  will  be  pablished,  here  and  in  London, 
ou  the  3l8t  of  March  next«  price  one  shilling.  I  am 
now  bnsily  employed  in  writing  a  review  of  several 
books.  My  health  is  good.  I  have  no  indisposition 
whatever ;  and,  on  the  whole,  find  myself  more  com- 
fortable than  I  could  have  expected.  I  may  have 
almost  as  many  acquaintances  as  I  please.  Dr.  Clarke 
has  been  projecting  a  plan  for  me  to  deliver,  on  some 
future  day,  public  lectures  on  metaphysics.  But  this 
is  In  its  infancy,  and  very  remote.  We  have  two  public 
libraries,  to  which  I  have  access. 

"Feb.  I5th.  I  have  again  seen  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
has  most  seriously  urged  the  propriety,  and  public  as 
well  as  private  advantage,  of  my  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Necessary  Existence  and  Essential 
Attributes  of  God,  Such  a  course  of  lectures,  he  says, 
will  be  quite  new,  not  only  in  Liverpool,  but  perhaps 
in  England,  and  in  the  world.  He  thinks,  that  I  may 
easily  put  <£100  into  my  pocket,  perhaps  ^200;  and 
finally  realize  as  much  more  by  publishing  them. 

"  1  this  morning  took  a  walk,  about  half  a  mile  out 
of  town,  and  visited  the  Botanic  Garden.  The  walks 
are  beautiful,  —  the  hot-houses  very  extensive, —  and 
the  road  to  it  is  exceedingly  clean.  There  is  scarcely 
a  shrub  in  the  kingdom  of  which  they  have  not  some. 
But  nothing  in  this  garden  pleased  me  more  than  a 
beautiful  thrush,  singing  merrily  from  one  of  the  treea. 
I  fancied  that  it  was  a  Cornish  tune. 

"  I  find  that  the  longer  I  stay  in  Liverpool,  the 
more  obstacles  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  my  re- 
turn. On  your  coming  hither,  my  dear  wife,  you 
perceive,  I  have  no  room  to  write.  The  Methodists 
say,  that  untU  you  come,  they  do  not  think  they  have 
perfectly  secured  me.  May  God  bless  us  during  our 
separation !  With  sincere  love  to  all,  and  imceasing 
prayers  for  your  temporal  and  eternal  welfare, 
I  am,  my  dear  wife  and  children, 

Your's  most  affectionately, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


ft 
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*'  Liverpool,  March  13,  1819. 

^*  My  dear  Wife  and  Children, 

"I  doubt  not  you  will  reioice  with  mc 
in  the  contents  of  the  letter  which  will  accompany 
this.  I  received  it  yesterday  from  Mr.  Freeling,  and 
trembled  while  I  opened  it,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  contained  some  unpleasant  news  respecting  the 
post-office.  I  now  hope  that  our  fears  on  this  account 
are  at  an  end ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  it  exceedingly 
kind  in  Mr.  Freeling  to  write  me  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand,  announcing  the  interesting  intelligence.  I  hope 
to  write  him  a  letter  of  thanks  on  Monday  next,  for 
his  kind  attention.  Situated  as  we  now  are,  nothing, 
I  hope,  will  be  lost,  by  my  removal  to  this  place. 

''  I  am  well  aware  that  you,  my  dear  wife,  cannot  come 
to  me  at  present :  and,  as  my  aim  is  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  dear  children,  I  will  rather  put  up  with 
iny  inconveniences  than  cause  any  derangement  in 
our  family  concerns.  I  did  not  know  how  much  I 
loved  you  until  I  was  separated ;  nor  can  I  express  vnth 
what  affection  I  long  to  embrace  you.  I  calculate 
upon  the  number  of  months  that  will  elapse  before  I 
shall  see  you.  When  I  come,  it  veill  be  time  enough 
for  us  to  make  arrangements  for  your  removal.  I  have 
every  thing  to  make  me  comfortable  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  strangers  to  bestow,  and  perhaps  am  out 
visiting  four  evenings  of  each  week.  Many,  I  believe, 
are  invited,  on  these  occasions,  to  be  introduced  to  me, 
and  to  have  me  introduced  to  them.  I  can  plainly 
perceive  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  fix  me  here ; 
but  all  entertain  suspicions  that  I  am  not  securely 
anchored  until  my  wife  come.  I  have  preached  every 
Sunday,  except  one,  since  I  have  been  in  Liverpool. 
I  seem  to  hold  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the 
local  preachers  and  the  travelling. 

**  Whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  I  always  take 
a  walk  in  the  morning,  about  a  mile,  towards  the 
fountry,  to  look  on  furze  bushes  and  a  ftw  daisies. 
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On  this  account,  I  am  bnt  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  town.  I  know  east  and  west^  north  and  south, 
and  that  is  nearly  all :  I  might  know  much  more  if  I 
would.  Mr.  Fisher  has  procured  for  me  a  share  in  a 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  He  does  every 
thing  to  throw  me  into  public  notice^  and  seems  to 
spare  no  expense. 


€€ 


Among  the  Methodists,  three  thousand  in  number, 
we  have  many  men  of  affluence  and  high  respectability; 
and  I  am,  on  the  whole,  treated  here  much  as  I  am  in 
Falmouth,  when  I  go  thithier.  If  our  Magazine  will 
pay,  I  do  not  think  that  any  pecuniary  considerations 
will  suffer  me  to  leave  Liverpool ;  and  the  fate  of  tbis 
work  a  few  months  will  dtiide.  I  have  my  health 
as  well  as  I  ever  had  it ;  and,  except  when  the  tide  of 
home  rushes  upon  me,  I  am  tolerably  comfortable. 
In  Liverpool  I  have  met  with  many  persons  of  superior 
intelligence,  both  male  and  female ;  though  all  can- 
not be  thus  designated.  The  greatest  annoyance  I 
find  is  from  the  smoke,  particularly  in  the  morning; 
when  I  go  out  to  walk ;  but  afterwards  it  blows  o£ 
and  the  sun  shines  as  in  St.  Austell. 

"  I  have  now  nothing,  my  dear  wife  and  children, 
to  add  to  this  epistle,  but  my  prayers  for  your  welfare. 
I  trust  that  God  will  give  to  us  a  right  understanding 
in  all  things,  and  keep  us  in  the  narrow  way  that 
leads  to  eternal  life.  May  the  Lord  Almighty  Uess 
and  keep  us,  and  may  we  meet  in  health  and  peace ! 
So  prays  your  affectionate  husband,  father,  and  friend, 

"Samubl  Drew." 


In  a  letter,  dated  June  9th,  Mr.  Drew  remarks  :  — 
Our  Magazine  goes  on  exceediDgly  well.  We  have 
sold,  thus  far,  upwards  of  7000  of  each  number. — 
Yesterday  I  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart.  He  knew  me  by  name, 
was  free  of  access,  but  wa£  not  well.    He  has  been 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Exeter  nearly  all  the  winter^  and  is 
now  on  his  return  to  Scotland.  He  is  a  plain^  rough- 
faced  Scotchman^  leaving  all  external  marks  of  dignity 
for  such  as  have  nQthiog  besides  to  xeconunend  them. 
He  had  seen  my  Essay  on  the  Soul>  and  he  gave  me 
his  name  as  a  subscriber  to  my  new  Essay/' 

To  the  information  given  iu  the  preceding  letters^ 
we  may  briefly  add,  that,  in  July,  181ft  Mr,  Drew 
paid  a  short  visit  to  his  &mily,  and  returned  again 
to  Liverpool.  During  this  visit,  he  put  his  Essay  on 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  into  the  printer  s 
hands,  at  St.  Austell ;  and,  through  the  kindness  of  a 
gentleman,  then  one  of  the  representatives  of  Corn- 
wall iu  Parliament,  was  enabled,  without  expense,  to 
revise  all  the  proof  sheets  in  liyeipool.  In  June, 
1820,  he  was  joined  there  by  his  wife  and  youngest 
daughter ;  but,  for  domestic  reasons,  Mrs.  D.  returned 
to  Cornwall  in  the  following  November,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  voluntaiy  separation,  until  the 
removal  of  the  Caxton  establishment  from  Liverpool 
to  London. 

Mr.  Drew^s  intimacy  with  the  members  of  Dr. 
Clarke's  family  was  at  this  time  strengthened  by 
frequent  visits.  The  affection  of  the  Doctor  for  his 
Cornish  friend  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that, 
when  he  first  saw  him,  after  his  arrival  at  liverpool, 
he  put  his  arms  about  him,  and  kissed  him  on  both 
cheeks ;  and  so  much  gratification  did  the  Doctor 
feel  in  his  society,  that,  though  overwhelmed  with 
Uteraiy  occupation  and  ministerial  duties,  he  strove 
to  secure  a  season  of  leisure  whenever  Mr,  Drew 
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could  find  time  to  call.  Admired  and  beloved  as  he 
was  by  these  kind  friends,  his  disregard  of  fashion 
and  personal  appearance  often  famished  them  with  a 
subject  of  merriment ;  until  the  females  of  the  family, 
who  prided  themselves  in  his  acquaintance^  set  them* 
selves  seriously  to  reform  his  costume. 

'  Long  waa  the  man,  and  long  was  bis  hair« 
And  long  was  the  coat  which  this  long  man  did  wear/ 

was  an  epigram  of  Dr.  Clarke's^  precisely  applicable 
to  Mr.  Drew,  when  he  made  his  first  appearance  in 
Liverpool.  He  was  passive  under  the  management 
of  his  young  friends ;  and  they  did  not  pause  until  a 
manifest  change  in  his  exterior  was  effected.  Being 
congratulated^  when  he  next  visited  Cornwall,  upon 
his  juvenile  appearance,  he  replied, ''  Those  girls  of 
the  Doctor's,  and  their  acquaintances,  have  thus  me- 
tamorphosed me." 

Among  Mr.  D.'s  papers  were  found  the  following 
lines^  addressed  to  him,  about  tl^is  period,  by  one  of 
his  young  female  pupils  in  the  science  of  metaphy^ 
sics. 

**  What  is  the  Mind  of  Man,  a^d  whef e  its  home  ? 
Is  it  confined  to  earth,  and  earth  alone? 
Or  shall  we  mount  the  ethereal  plains,  and  see 
The  mind  unshackled  roam  at  liberty  ? 
Pass  through  the  starry  vault, — it  rests  not  there. 
Seek  still  beyond,  and  gain  the  far^est  sphere ; 
Scale  e'en  high  heaven  :  —  'tis  there  alone  we  find 
Bounds  that  enclose  and  circumscribe  the  mind. 
From  Him  it  sprang,  whose  uncreated  might* 
Struck  from  the  abyss  of  darkness  radiant  lif^ : 
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Who  wiUed»— and  CHuM  witnassed  Order*8  birfli; 
Who  8pake»  —  and  clothed  with  flowers  the  smiling  earth. 
Moulded  bj  Him,  the  human  frame  began : 
He  said,  —  and  Life  through  every  member  ran : 
He  breathed,  —  and  Soul  to  man  was  instant  given, 
Its  author  God,  —  its  home,  its  hope  in  heaven ! 

No  wonder,  then,  that,  while  to  earth  confined. 
It  seeks  its  source,  —  the  Uncreated  Mind : 
Through  abstract  paths  to  tread  its  conscious  way. 
Up  to  the  regions  of  eternal  day : 
To  leave  all  nature  and  the  world  behind. 
Press  through  them  all,  and  yet,  through  all,  to  find 
That  ruling  Power  unseen,  but  felt  and  icnown. 
Which  governs  all,  free  in  Itself  alone ! 

Soar  on,  my  friend :  and,  as  you  gain  the  height 
Where  the  dim  clouds  of  matter  yield  to  light. 
The  soul  replumes  its  out-stretched  wings,  to  8ee 
The  heights,  the  depths,  of  God's  Immensity  !  ' 
He  formed  the  Soul  up  to  Himself  to  tend ; — 
This  its  design,  its  being,  and  its  end. 
Unfearing,  then,  go,  scale  His  high  abode. 
And,  leaving  Nature,  hasten  up  to  God  !" 

"  M.  A.  cr 

*«^prf/ 3,1880." 

To  Mrs.  Drew,  soon  after  her  return  to  ComwalL 
Mr.  D.  writes,  "  I  have  been  down  three  evenings 
at  Mr.  Ashton^s,  and  delivered  lectures  to  them,  on 
Grammar.  The  whole  family  were  wonderfully 
delighted:  and,  on  my  last  going,  Mr.  Kaye,  Mr. 
Michael  Ashton,  and  his  wife,  who  were  present, 
joined  in  importuning  me  to  deliver  lectures  in  a 
more  public  manner:  This,  perhaps,  I  may  attempt. 
Yesterday  I  dined  with  Dr.  and  Miss  Clarie,  at  Mr. 
Byrom's.  When  some  of  the  company  had  with- 
drawn, Mr.  Byrom  asked  me  about  my  lecture  at  Mr. 
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Ashton's.  This  comnranicftted  the  first  information 
to  Miss  Clarke^  and  to  Mrs.  Forshaw^  who  was  also 

m 

present.  They  hoth  upbraided  me  yrith  not  acquaint- 
ing them  with  my  intention;  and  Mrs,  Forshaw  is 
resolved  to  come  next  Friday/' —  In  this  quotation 
may  be  traced  the  origin  of  a  notice,  in  Mr.  Drew's 
hand-writing,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  note 
below.^  It  was  found  in  an  old  pocket-book  of  his, 
after  his  decease.  The  intention  which  it  expresses 
we  believe  was  not  fulfilled. 

As  a  local  preacher,  Mr.  D.  officiated  regularly, 
in  and  near  Liverpool.  He  also  frequently  preached 
occasional  sermons  at  Manchester,  Salford,  Stockport, 
Oldham,  Macclesfield,  Northwich,  Chester,  War- 
rington, and  other  places  in  that  part  of  England. 


*  "  Samuel  Drew,  having  been  solicited  by  several  inteUigent 
friends^  with  whom  he  has  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted, 
to  deliver  some  Lectures  on  the  principles  of  English  Gram- 
mar,  begs  leave  to  assure  them,  that  he  is  willing  to  make  the 
attempt,  when  he  finds  a  sufficient  number  disposed  to  encourage 
the  undertaking. 

**  Confining  himself  chiefly  to  Etymology  and  Syntax,  he 
thinks  that  his  observations  may  be  comprised  within  about 
tweniy-iix  lectures.  Two  of  these  he  purposes  delivering  every 
week,  in  a  commodious  room  to  be  appointed,  and  on  such 
evenings  and  hours  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  majority 
of  those  who  attend.  His  terms  will  be  one  guinea  for  eaok 
person. 

"  Such  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  public,  as  are  willing  to  favour 
this  proposal,  are  requested  to  signify  their  intention,  either  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Kaye,  Mr.  John  Ashton,  Mr.  Michael  Ashton,  or 
to  S.  Drew,  No.  13,  Upper  Newington." 
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¥Vom  domestic  tfflktkm  Mr.  Diew  waa  not  ex* 
empt.  Daiing  his  stay  in  liverpool^  he  h«d.  to 
sympathize  with  a  beloved  daughter,  placed  in  cir- 
cnmstanees  of  peculiar  trial,  and  to  offer  his  coosob^ 
AonB  to  the  £unily  of  a  fiiead  who  shared  in  the 
beresTement. 

Ib  one  of  his  visits  to  Falmonth,  about  the  year 
1812,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  respectable 
nethodist  fimily  of  his  own  name,  but  eliuming 
no  rdationship.  Acquaintance  led  to  intimacy,  and 
intimacy  ripened  into  firiendship.  The  friendship 
between  the  parents  snbsisted  equally  among  the 
duldren ;  and  this  led,  in  1831,  to  a  matrimonial 
affiance*  which,  within  six  weeko,  was  dissolved  by 
death. 

This  &mOy  affliction  rendered  Mr.  Drew  desirous 
to  revisit  Cornwall  for  a  short  period;  bat  Hieimm^ 
diate  cause  of  his  leaving  Liverpool,  as  a  place  of 
residence*  will  be  found  in  the  calamitous  occurrence 
thus  described : — 

*'  Liverpool,  Jamuury  80,  ISSl* 

**  Mt  dbab  Wife, 

'^  On  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Fisher  went 
to  Lmidon ;  in  which  place  he  now  is,  and  where 
lie  intended  tarrying  about  three  weeks.  But,  alas ! 
we  now  expect  him  to  return  this  week,  on  business 
which  involves  his  whole  property,  and  the  welfi&re 
of  his  family. 

'^  On  Tuesday  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  I  was 
awakened  with  a  loud  knockmg  at  our  door,  and  calls 
«f  '  Mr.  Diew  {  Mr.  Drew !'  On  my  inquiring  the 
reason,  a  lad  said,  '  Get  up  quickly ;  for  Caxton 
printing-office  is  on  fire.'  1  made  haste;  for,  on 
looking  ont  at  the  window,  I  saw  the  whole  firmament 
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in  a  blaze.  On  i:eaehuig  the  spot,  I  found  that  the 
fire  had  proceeded  with  so  much  rapidity*  that  nothijag 
could  avert  the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  windows 
were  all  broken  out  with  the  excessive  heat ;  and  the 
whole  building,  from  the  ground-floor  to  the  summit, 
was  one  unvaried  mass  of  flan^ie*  Some  hundreds 
of  persons  were  collected,  and  several  engines ;  but 
nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  men  belonging  to 
the  office  had  been  there  some  time,  and,  by  risking 
their  liveSj  had  rescued  from  the  flames  about  150 
reams  of  paper,  nearly  all  the  copper-plates,  aud  a 
small  quantity  of  type  :  —  all  besides  was  consigned 
to  destruction.  I  entered  my  office,  to  secure  my 
papers ;  but  the  heat  was  scarcely  supportable,  and 
the  light  occasioned  by  the  flames  was  as  bright  as 
day.  I  succeeded. in  rescuing  the  greater  part ;  but 
many  of  them,  I  fear,  are  since  irrecoverably  lost 
Presently,  the  roof  of  the  great  building  fell  in,  and, 
carrying  with  it  floor  after  floor,  (for  the  whole  was 
seven  stories  high,)  gave  free  passage  to  the  smoke, 
ashes,  burning  paper,  and  other  combustible  matter, 
which  mounted  in  the  air,  and  whirled  like  falling 
rockets.  Some  pieces  of  flaming  paper  were  carried 
near  Everton,  more  than  a  mile  distant.  After  some 
time,  the  eastern  wall  fell  in  with  a  horrid  crash. 
But  even  the  brick  and  lime  scarcely  deadened  the 
fire,  which  continued  to  burn  with  irresistible  violence, 
until  all  the  combustible  matter  within  its  reach  was 
nearly  consumed.  The  flames  then  subsided;  but 
the  books,  paper,  and  other  articles  capable  of  feed- 
ing the  devouring  element,  though  buried  in  the  rub- 
bish, continued  to  burn  all  the  day,  and  all  last 
night ;  and  even  yet  the  whole  is  not  extinguished* 
Thus  Caxton  printing-office,  which  on  Mon<£iy  even- 
ing was  a  stately  pile  of  building,  now  lies  a  heap 
of  ruins,  a  dread  memorial  of  desolation  by  fire. 

"  From  what  cause  the  fire  originated  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Every  thing  was  sequre  about  half-past 
eight.  It  is  presumed,  that  some  sparks  from  sky- 
rockets which  were  put  up  near  the  buildings,  might 
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have  entered  throiigh  some  crevice ;  bat  of  this  there 
is  no  evidence.  The  fire  was  first  discovered,  a  little 
before  one,  by  a  watchman,  who  sprang  his  rattle,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  It  first  appeared  in  the  north-west 
comer,  in  an  npper  room ;  and,  unfortunately,  near  an 
hour  elapsed  before  any  engines  could  be  procured ; 
they  being  employed  about  a  fire  in  another  part  of 
the  town.  They  came  too  late  to  be  of  any  service. 
By  this  disaster  nearly  one  hundred  persons  are  out 
of  employ.  The  property  was  insured  to  the  amount 
of  about  i£36,000 ;  but  this  will  not  cover  the  loss. 
Printing-presses,  copper-plate-presses,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  weight  of  type,  together  with  what- 
ever the  fire  could  not  consume,  now  lie  buried  in 
the  ruins.  This  day  a  large  part  of  the  wall  fell ; 
and  other  parts  are  hourly  expected  to  descend  to  the 
general  heap.  No  lives  were  lost,  and,  I  believe,  no 
serious  accident  sustained.  What  the  event  will  be, 
respecting  the  publishing  business,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  cannot  say.  Mr.  Fisher  is  expected  to  return 
on  Friday  or  Saturday ;  after  which,  when  something 
is  determined  on,  I  hope  to  write  you  again. 

"  Give  my  love  to  all  the  dear  children  and  family, 
and  believe  me  to  be, 

^'  Your  affectionate  husband, 

"Samuel  Drew." 


This  unlooked-for  catastrophe,  though  it  did  not 
impede  the  publication  of  the  Magazine,  deranged,  for 
a  season,  the  general  Caxton  business,  and  led  the 
proprietor,  at  the  following  midsummer,  to  transfer 
his  establishment  from  Liverpool  to  London.  Avail- 
ing himself  6f  the  temporary  cessation  of  business 
which  this  removal  occasioned;  Mr.  Drew  took  his 
departure  for  Cornwall ;  aiid,  after  a  short  visit  there^ 
commenced  his  labours  in  the  metropolis. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

Mr.  Drew'gjirst  retidence  in  Londtm  —  Ejgfkei  of  ku  ]^eacir 
ing  on  a  Rowuin  Catholic — Bis  degree  of  A.M*  cmiferred 
—  DetUk  of  Mr^  Drew —  lu  ooncejweiMef  —  Mr^  DJeatimekr 
ment  to  Cornwall  —  He  declines  a  Profegemkip  in  <Af 
London  Unioernty. 

Ill  entering  ttpon  the  last  scene  of  Mr.  Drew's  Uter 
mry  labours^  the  mind  involantarily  reverts  to  the 
circumstances  of  his  early  life.  However  marked 
the  contrast  between  the  commencement  and  the 
close  of  his  career^  there  was  a  gradual  progres- 
sion ;  and,  in  tradmg  it>  the  saccessiye  openings  of 
Providence  cannot  be  overlooked.    When  he  first 

dieted^  that  he  would  one  day  become  a  resident  in 
the  metrofKdK,  tos  '  the  pijly  place  where  his  talents 
would  be  properly  rewarded;'  and^  a  few  years  alter- 
wards>  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke  wished  that  he  were 
iu  London^  because  there  he  would  be  r  brought  into 
being,  and  made  nsdul  to  himself.'  The  pre^lictioii 
and  the  wish  were  now  accomplished. 

Here  Mr.  Drew  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
aoqpfldnted  with  many  of  the  literati ;  of  renewing 
his  former  intimacy  with  Mr.  Britton ;  and,  upon  Dr. 
Clarke'tB  removal  from  Millbrook,  of  finding  himself 
again  united  to  his  friend  and  counsellor.  Here,  too, 
he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  three  of  his  children. 
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His  iNrdkiaiy  occupatioa  b^ng  siimlar  to  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged  while  in  Liverpool  it  needs 
no  further  notice^  than  that  all  the  works  issued 
^Noa  the  Caxtcoi  Piess  passed  nnder  his  supepvidon^ 
4Dd  r»id^:ed  fais  coniinivd  presfi^ee  wit  the  office 
necessary.  For  this  reason^  he  resided  near  IsSington^ 
^ontignons  to  which  the  pripting  departanent  of  the 
Caxtanestahlishment  was  situated.  Here  he  hdd  the 
office  of  islass-leader  among  the  Methodists ;  and^  in 
London^  as  in  liverpooL  he  seemed  to  fill  an  inter-s. 
mediate  station  between  the  trwelling  and  the  local 
preachers.  At  first  he  was  considered  as  the  wm-^ 
nion  pnoperty  of  all  die  circuits;  and  he  received 
Mpointmente  in  each.  Bnt«  being  a  resideot  in  the 
^aoa4  or  First  Londaa^.  his  B«ae.  for 
some  years^  appeared  only  on  that  plan ;  thong^  his 
frequent  invitations  to  preach  charity  sennons  in  the 
vicinity  of  th^  metrc^lis  left  him  very  few  vacant 
sabfa^ths^ 

It  was  D^ot  long  after  he^came  to  London*  that  a 
Boman  Coolie  fem^Ie^p^ssing  the  City«Boad  chapel, 
whSe  Mr,  Dre?7  was  preaehingi^  had  the  curiosity  to 
stop  and  listen.  Her  a^tteption  was  forcibly  anested 
by  his  address,  and  she  made  various  inqniiies  re^ 
meeting  the  preadier^  especially  wbea  and  where  he 
would  preach  again.  Meire  than  once  she  attended 
his  pseaching,  and  felt  bo  deeply  interested  in  hisdis- 
coprses  as  to  seek  an  introduction.  She  was  invited 
to  his  house;  and  dm  iwult  was,  that*  after  a  few 
eonv«rBatioxis»  she  abjwed  the  tenets  of  Romanism, 
and  became  a  devout  Protestant ;  connecting  herselC 
we  believe,  with  the  Wesley  an  Methodists. 
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In  May>  1834  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred 
upon  Mr.  Drew^  by  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
The  diploma  was  presented  by  Henry  Fisher,  Esq., 
of  the  Caxton  Press^  who  felt  great  pleasure  in  thns 
shewing  how  highly  he  valued  Mr.  Drew's  services. 
The  instrument  is  dated  May  61h.  Professor  Eidd,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Drew,  of  the  11th,  writes  thus :  ^*  I 
congratulate  you,  most  cordially,  on  your  new  title 
of  A.  M.  Our  college  has  enrolled  you  among  its 
Alumni ;  and  I  hope  this  will  be  honourable  to  both 
parties.  It  was  your  gratitude  that  first  drew  my 
attention  to  you.  Your  expressions  of  grateful  regard 
to  Mr.  Whitaker,  of  Ruan  Lanyhome,  first  attracted 
my  notice  of  your  name.    You  are  indebted  to  Mr. 

G » for  first  interesting  himself  in  procuring  you 

this  honorary  distinction.     To  him,  I  know,  your 
heart  will  fed  grateful.'^ 

The  gentleman  to  whose  kindness  Dr.  Kidd  refers, 
informing  Mr.  Drew  of  what  the  college  was  about 
to  do,  observes,  "  Dr.  Brown,  the  Principal,  remarked, 
that  he  should  feel  particularly  gratified  in  assisting 
to  confer  an  honour  on  one  who  was  his  antagonist 
in  the  Prize  Essay,  and  Dr.  Glennie  is  equally  desirous 
of  lending  his  countenance.^' 

In  his  diploma  Mr.  Drew  was  inadvertently  styled 
Reverend.  Assuming  this  as  an  authority,  the  epithet, 
unknown  to  him,  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  editor 
of  the  Imperial  Magazine ;  and  hence,  he  was  thus 
designated  in  the.  newspaper  reports  of  his  speeches 
at  the  anniversaries  of  religious  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions. An  acquaintance,  who  knew  his  aversion 
from  being  so  called,  inquired  his  reason  for  sane- 
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tioniBg  it>  and  •  received  this  answer :  "  I  candidly 
ccmfess,  that  I  dislike  the  title,  but  it  is  fiishionable 
in  this  place,  and  has  been  given  to  me  without  my 
knowledge  or  aj^robation.  This  was  the  case  on 
the  cover  of  the  Imperial  llagaKine.  After  the  cover 
had  gone  from  my  hands  to  the  press,  the  line  in 
which  it  appears  was  introduced,  and  I  first  learnt  it 
was  there,  about  two  days  aftier  the  Magazine  was 
circulated.  I  might  afterwards  have  had  the  Rev. 
taken  out ;  but  I  thought  that  this  would  have  created 
among  the  Methodists,  in  many  places,  some  unplea- 
sant surmises,  as  though  I  no  longer  officiated  as  a 
local  preacher.  Such  is  the  history  of  this  reverend 
af&ur.''  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  because  of  his 
expressed  dislike,  it  was  discontinued. 

In  1S27-8  Mr.  D.  undertook  to  revise  and  bring 
through  the  press  a  theological  work,  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  by  Stej^en  Drew,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law, 
Jamaica,  the  value  of  which  has  not  y^t  been  fully 
aj^reciated.  Its  title,  — ''  Principles  of  Self-Know- 
ledge,"* — being  inadequate  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  book,  may  have  operated  to  its  prejudice, 
paving  first  shewn,  by  a  train  of  luminous  reasoning, 
that  same  revdation  of  the  will  of  God  to  man  must 
exist,  the  writer  proceeds  to  demonstrate,  from  a  com- 
plete investigation  of  its  evidences,  that  Christianity, 
evangelically  understood,  is  that  revelation,  and  is  a 
part  of  that  Univ^sal  Law,  by  which  happy  and  holy 
beings  can  any  wherei  be  governed. 

*  Longman  and  Co.,  PaternoAter^Row. 
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To  this  gentteman,  although  of  the  same  nanie^  and 
a  native  (^  the  same  ccmsty^  Mr.  Drew  wae  a  pefsonal 
straiiger.  In  conseqtienoe  of  the  high  estuoAtion  srt 
on  his  metaphysical  writings  the  request  was  made ; 
and  he  found  so  mcnch  inteinuc  merit  in  the  work«  as 
to  induce  him  very  readily  to  undertatke  the  office. 
When  expressing  his  desire  fer  Mr.  D.'s  critical  re- 
▼inon  of  his  manuscript^  Mr.  Stephen  Drew  remarks, 
''The  MS  was  presented  to  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Committee,  to  be  published,  if  they  thought 
fit,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mission  fund ;  but  this,  con- 
sistently with  their  rules,  they  could  not  do.  It  was 
long  under  the  eye  of  our  friend  Mr.  Watson,  who 
gave  me  a  very  &vouraUe  judgment  of  it,  and  wished 
that  it  might  be  printed.  I  then  desired  him  to  sub-^ 
mit  it  to  you.*^ 

The  publication  of  his  treatise,  the  author  did  not 
live  to  see.  To  this  gentleman's  sister,  Mr.  Drew,  on 
first  inspecting  the  MS,  wrote,  ^  I  find  it,  on  perosal, 
to  be  a  work  of  merit,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  be 
useful  to  such  as  patiently  investigate  first  principles. 
It  is  a  work  that  will  do  the  writer  credit,  and  prove 
highly  serviceable  to  the  church  of  Christ.*'  Sub- 
sequently he  observes,  '*  I  have  read  every  line  with 
attention;  and,  whether  I  consider  the  work  as  a 
literary  production,  or  a  theological  treatise*  it  needs 
no  emaodation.'' 

Afl;er  its  appearance,  Mr.  Drew  expressed  his  re- 
gret, that  a  treatise  of  such  sterling  merit  should 
have  been  so  little  noticed  in  the  pid>lic  journals. 
Some  surprise,  too,  he  felt,  that  the  existence  of  a 
book  so  intrinsically  valuable,  which  was  designed 


fer  the  foeMftt  of  the  Wesleyaa  misskm  fond^  and 
written  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  Jamaica  mis* 
«ion  was  greatly  indebted>  for  pecilniary  aid  and 
ministerial  protection^  should  not  haye  been  made 
known  to  the  Methodist  connexion,  through  the 
medium  of  its  Magazine.  Alluding  to  this  paucity 
of  critical  information,  he  remarked,  ''The  plain 
reason  is,  the  book  wiU  require  much  time  and 
thought  to  examine.  This  very  few  are  dis^^osed  to 
bestow ;  and  many  are  afraid  of  risking  their  repu- 
tation, in  giving  an  opinion  on  a  work  they  but 
partially  understand.     Silence  can  tell  no  tales.  ^^ 

There  is  nothing  more  in  the  early  period  of  Mr. 
I>Sb  abode  in  London  that  demands  specific  notice. 
Pursuing  a  regular  occupation,  one  day  followed 
another  with  little  variety  of  incident.  His  hands 
were  ftdl  of  work ;  and  idle  time,  while  his  strength 
was  imimpaired,  he  neitheT  had  nor  wished.  With 
his  children  be  maintained  a  frequent  correspondence  ; 
nor  were  his  distant  friends  forgotten.  In  one  of 
his  letters,  he  says, ''  Besides  the  Magazine,  I  have, 
at  this  time,  six  different  works  in  hand,  either  as 
author,  compiler,  or  corrector.  Tis  plain,  therefore, 
I  do  not  want  wori( ;  and,  while  I  have  health  and 
strength,  I  have  no  desire  to  lead  a  Hfe  of  idleness  : 
—  yet  I  am  sometimes  oppressed  with  unremitting 
exertion,  and  occasionally  sigh  for  leisure  which  I 
cannot  command."  This  incessant  application  to 
study  was  insensibly  wearing  him  out. 

Every  third  year  he  paid  a  month's  visit  to  Com- 
waD.     It  was  a  necessaiy  relaxatiou,  and  was,  to 

2p 
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himself,  his  family,  and  his  acquaintances^  a  season 
of  mutual  enjoyment.  At  one  of  these  triennial 
holidays,  he  and  his  childten  were  called  to  sustain  a 
hereavement  which  preyed  upon  his  spirits^  and  gave 
a  shock  to  his  constitution. 

In  the  summer  of  1828,  he  was  accompanied,  as 
usual,  in  his  excursion  to  Cornwall,  by  his  beloved 
wife,  whose  health,  though  naturally  delicate,  had 
improved  during  her  residence  in  London.  After 
spending  a  fortnight  at  St.  Austell^  they  proceeded 
to  Helston,  about  thirty  miles  distant,  where  other 
branches  of  the- family  reside.  When  about  to  leave 
St.  Austell,  Mrs.  Drew  complained  of  being  unwell ; 
but,  having  made  an^ngements  for  being  met  at 
Truro,  the  intermediate  town,  by  a  carriage  from 
Helston>  she  would  not  consent  to  a  delay.  On  her 
arrival,  she  retired  immediately  to  bed, — from  which 
she  never  rose.  The  next  day  there  were  alarming 
symptoms  of  cholera ;  *—  the  day  following  her  case 
was  deemed  hopeless;  and  shortly  after  midnight 
she  breathed  her  last.  She  was  then  in  her  fifiy-> 
seventh  year. 

As  a  wife,  her  excellence  may  be  inferred  firom 
Mr.  Drew's  grief  at  her  decease.  Her  maternal  affec- 
tion Was  exhibited  in  her  constant  solicitude  for  her 
children's  present  and  eternal  welfare.  Her  faith 
and  conduct,  as  a  Christian,  were  such  as  to  warrant 
the  expectation  which  her  last  moments  verified : — 
"  She  died  in  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
relying  on  Christ  for  salvation."  Such  waa  Mr« 
Drew's  concise  but  comprehensive  statement  to  a 
friend,  a  few  days  after  his  loss.     A  private  memo* 
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midam  found  in  his  poeket-book  runs  thne :  **  My 
dear  wife  Honoar  died^  about  twenty  minutes  before 
one,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  August  10(h,  1828, 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Read,*  Helston,  Cornwall, 
and  was  buried,  on  the  Friday  following,  in  the 
church^yaid  of  that  place/' 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  calamity  upon  feelings  so 
acute  as  Mr.  Drew  s,  can  be  imagined  only  by  those 
whose  sensibilities  are  as  refined  as  his.  "When 
my  wife  died,''  he  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  ''my 
earthly  sun  set  for  erer"  Yet  he  bore  the  stroke  with 
the  submission  of  a  Christian,  and,  as  a  christian 
father,  administered  comfort  and  counsel  to  his  sor- 
rowing children.  The  consolations  of  religion,  and 
the  resignation  of  faith,  to  which,  a  few  months  pre^ 
viously,  he  had  directed  the  attentian  of  his  eldest 
son  and  wife,  on  the  loss  of  two  of  their  children, 
now  administered  relief  to  his  own  mind. 

''  I  have  no  doubt/'  he  then  observed,  ''  that  these 
afflictive  diispensations  are  sent  in  mercy  ;  and,  if  we 
could  always  connect  causes  and  effects  together  we 
should  be  ready  to  say^ 

'  For  as  they  sickeq,  and  for  us  they  die.' 

The  light  of  eternity  will,  however,  soon  beam  upon 
the  shadows  q{  time ;  and  the  tears  of  this  life,  if 
properly  improved,  will  be  a  prelude  to  the  smiles  of 
the  next.  Such  strokes  cut  the  fibres  that  twine 
round  the  heart,  and  anchor  it  to  the  world ;  and, 
when  we  follow  our  departed  friends  to  the  grave,  the 
ties  verge  towards  that  fiiture  world  where  all  must 

•  Mr.  Drew*i  son-in-Uw. 
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go«  and  when  pArting  will  be  no  move.  Qnikeseoeoa* 
sions^  judgment  and  ieding  are  at  war ;  and  time  only 
can  reconoUe  their  decidona.  We  leam^  hence^  the 
mutability  of  all  earthly  hopes,  prospects^  and  expect* 
ation$»  and  the  necessity  of  confiding  on  the  reotitode 
of  the  Divine  will,  even  when  we  cannot  trace  the 
causes  of  those  mysterious  dispensations/' 

On  the  30kh  of  August,  Mr.  Drew  and  his  youngest 
daughter,  henceforward  the  companion  of  his  solitude* 
took  their  departure  from  the  spot  where  his  wife's 
remains  and  his  own  joys  were  b^riedj;  and  returned 
to  London* 

The  poignant  feelings  of  the  rnanj*  religion  and 
philosophy  controlled^  but  could  not  subdue.  From 
this  period  his  spirits  lost  much  of  their  buoyancy, 
and  the  approaches  of  age  became  more  evident 
Incessant  occupation  withdrew  his  thoughts  by  day 
from  the  painful  subject ;  bu^  they  returned  wiUi  fresh 
intensity  when  the  sh^qws  of  evening  feiL  Though 
his  body  retained  much  qf ^  the  ^tivity  of  youth,  and 
the  vigour  of  his.  mind  was  not  sensibly  impaired^ 
he  now  began  to  feel  his  literary  avocations  a  task 
rather  than  a  pleasure,  —  to  loqk  upon  himself  as  in 
a  state  of  exile  from  Cornwall,  which  held  almost  all 
that  was  dear  to  him,  -^  and  occasionally  tp  sigh  fw 
the  period  of  his  release  from  labour,  and  of  his  fina) 
rest  in  the  place  of  his  birth. 

A  circumstance  which  occurred  not  Iqng  before 
Mrs.  Drew's  decease,  rendered  his  constitutian  mwe 
susceptible  of  a'  second  shock.  One  Sunday  mom< 
ing,  in  May,  1828,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at 
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TottenAksm,  five  mUm  from  liCmcUm;  and  he  had  aUo 
engaged  to  preaoh  in  the  evening  at  Spitalfields« 
Having  dined  with  a  friend^  after  performing  his  duty 
at  Tottenham^  he  waited^  in  vain>  for  a  coach  to  cany 
him  to  London^  apd  was  compiled  to  set  off  on 
foot*  Being  late,  he  walked,  at  his  utmost  speed,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  and,  hathed  in  perspiration, 
arrived  at  the  phapel,  almost  exhausted,  and  imme* 
diately  as^^ed  the  pulpit.  Froni  the  consequence 
of  this  over-^iertion^  and  a  severe  oold  which  fol-t 
lowed,  he  never  properly  recovered.  Though  he 
could  walk  two  or  three  miles  as  well  as  ever,'  a 
longer  distance  would  overpower  him.  To  this  cir* 
cumstance  he  frequently  referred  with  much  regret^ 
as  having  heen  more  injurious  to  his  constitution 
than  any  other  occurrence. 

This  inroad  upon  his  previously  fiim  health,  fol-r 
lowed  by  the  loss  of  his  wife^^  will  explain  the  tone  of 
despondency  so  perceptible  in  many  of  his  subsequent 
letters.  Two  of  these,  written  shortly  after  his  return 
to  London,  giv^  a  correct  representation  of  his  views 
and  feelings. 

f'  38,  Newgate-Street,  London, 
«'  October  10,  1836. 

^'  My  bbar  Sister, 

'^  Your  kind  and  consoling  letter,  which 
yaa  sent  by  some  private  hand  to  Plymouth,  reached 
me  in  safety,  by  post^  from  that  place.  I  was  glad  tq 
hear  that  you  were  all  well^  and  can  easily  conceive 
that  you  sympathize  in  my  a^iction^^  the  severity  of 
which  I  feel  in  all  its  force.  My  bereavement  haf 
rendered  the  world  to  me  a  dreary  blank ;  as  dl  oini 
dreams  of  crowning  '  a  youth  of  labour  with  an  age 
of  ease^  are  totally  defeated ;  and,  like  Selkirk,  *  I 
must  finish  my  journey  alone/  I  am,  however^  aware^ 
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that '  troubles  spring  not  from  the  du6t^  nor  sorrows 
from  the  ground/  and  I  trust  I  can  say,  'The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.'  I  have  received  a  wound,  the 
poignancy  of  which  time  may  mitigate,  but  which 
nothing  can  fully  heal. 

"  We  are  in  the  same  apartments  we  have  occupied 
for  nearly  three  years,  and,  if  aU  be  well,  shall  con- 
tinue here  until  Lady-day.  Mary  is  housekeeper,  and 
we  have  a  servant.  Things  go  on  much  as  usual. 
By  day  I  am  fully  engaged ;  but  in  the  evenings,  and 
by  night,  I  feel  my  situation  in  all  its  force.  My 
health  is  still  good,  but  my  sleep  is  frequently  broken 
and  disturbed.  Mary  has  generally  the  daughter  of 
a  friend  with  her,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  which 
breaks  the  gloom  of  her  solitude. 

''  We  have  many  kind  friends,  at  whose  houses  we 
might  go  every  night,  were  we  so  disposed,  I  find, 
however,  that,  with  all  its  solitude,  home  is  the  best 
place,  although  I  feel  a  degree  of  restlessness,  of 
which  I  can  scarcely  perceive  the  cause,  —  I  some- 
times walk  the  room  for  hours  in  the  evening,  with 
thoughts  wandering  up  and  down,  immerged  in  mental 
dreams.       *«♦«**♦ 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother, 

"  Samuel  Drew/* 

'<  Mr$.  Kingdon,  Tywardreath.'' 


<*  15,  OwenVRow,  [LaingtoD  J  Nov.  IT,  1888; 

''  Although  I  have  long  omitted  to  answer 
your  kind  note,  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that 
it  has  not  been  either  neglected  or  forgotten.  From 
my  recent  bereavement,  as  you  may  natmrally  suppose, 
my  spirits  have  been  much  depressed,  so  that  exertion 
of  every  kind  has  become  a  burden.  In  addition  to 
this,  1  have,  for  some  weeks,  been  afflicted  with  a 
severe  cold,  accompanied  with  a  troublesome  cough, 
disturbed  repose,,  and  a  loss  of  appetite.    For  some 
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tune  past  I  have  carefdlly  avoided  the  night  air,  and, 
through  a  kind  Providence^  am  now  better.  I  walked 
to  Hoxton,  and  preached,  yesterday,  in  the  morning, 
but  found  the  task  rather  too  much.  I  intend,  in 
future,  to  preach  only  once  a  day :  and,  unless  my 
health  get  restored,  to  quit  the  plan  altogether. 

''  For  your  kind  invitation,  be  pleased,  my  dear 
friend,  to  accept  my  sincerest  thanks ;  but,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  I  cannot  leave  my  home  by  night, 
and,  until  I  can  brave  the  evening  air,  I  must  enjoy 
your  company  by  anticipation.  I  hope,  however, 
between  this  and  Christmas,  to  pay  you  a  visit,  but 
cannot,  at  present,  appoint  either  day  or  time.  The 
weather  and  my  state  of  health  must  arbitrate. 

"  You  also,  my  dear  friend,  have  been  called  to 
taste  the  afflictions  of  life,  in  the  death  of  your  friends, 
and  to  suffer  from  several  quarters.  I  am  glad,  how* 
ever,  to  find  that  your  health  is  somewhat  restored, 
though  not  to  that  state  of  vivacity  and  exuberance 
which  marked  other  years. 

''  We  have  only  to  look  back  on  a  few  departed 
months,  to  be  convinced  that  nothing  is  stable  be- 
neath the  sun.  My  warning  has  been  imperious,  to 
be  always  ready ;  death  having  visited  my  abode  in  a 
most  unexpected  moment.  I  trust  that  I  feel  re- 
signed to  this  gloomy  dispensation  of  Providence ; 
and  I  cannot  but  be  thankful  that  my  dear  wife 'was 
permitted  to  see  her  children  reared  to  maturity,  and 
finally,  after  paying  each  a  visit,  to  breathe  her  last 
in  their  arms. 

"  That  God  may  give  you  every  blessing,  for  time 
and  eternity,  and  extend  the  same  to  every  member 
of  your  family,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  heart.  To 
my  dear  friend,  Mr.  Smith,  I  desire  to  be  particularly 
remembered.  I  hope  to  see  him  ere  long.  In  the 
meanwhile,  believe  me  to  be 

"  Your  s,  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

•'  Samuel  Drew." 

''  Mtm,  Richard  Smith,  Stoke- Newington,^^ 
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Mr.  Drew's  letterd  n  18^i  and  the  two  following 
years«  indicate  a  partial  rei^toratioii  of  stiei^h  and 
spiritB^  while  they  express  an  unabated  desire  for  a 
return  to  hit  native  county. 

In  July>  1830^  he  writes  to  his  iMtet,  '*  I  still  look 
forward  to  a  residence  in  Cornwall ;  but  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  life>  and  of  all  our  calculations,  that 
we  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  I  find  my 
sight  failing ;  but  not  more  so  than  from  my  age  I 
might  naturally  expect.  I  can  neither  read  nor  write 
without  spectacles ;  and  by  night,  unless  the  light  is 
good,  these  are  barely  sufficient.  My  chief  complaint 
is  broken  and  disturbed  sleep.  You  also  hare  been 
unwell,  and  even  now  feel  its  effects.  You  must  not 
forget  that  the  same  Power  and  Goodness  that  have 
hitherto  supported,  are  still  the  same,  in  all  their 
energy  and  kindness ;  and,  relyiag  on  these,  you  can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Since  my  indisposition  last 
winter,  I  have  preached  only  once  on  Sundays,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  undertake  an  increase  of  appoint^ 
ments.^^ 

In  writing  to  her  on  the  following  March, 
he  observes,  '*  Though  the  past  winter  has  been 
peculiarly  severe,  yet,  thanks  be  to  God,  I  have 
suffered  less  than  I  did  during  the  preceding  winter. 
I  had  a  slight  cold»  but  carefully  avoided  going  out 
at  night,  except  when  it  was  indispensable.  I  am 
visited  with  the  infirmities  of  sixty^^e,  but  they  are 
not  severe.  They  only  operate  as  friendly  monitors, 
that  others  more  decisive  in  their  character,  and  more 
momentous  in  their  consequences,  are  not  distant. 
May  I  be  prepared  to  meet  them !     Thus  &r  I  have 
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▼ifiitod  Cornwall  once  in  three  years.  I  was  therein 
the  neyer-to-he-fbrgotten  year  1828,  and  hope,  shonld 
Providence  spare  my  life,  to  revisit  it  in  the  summer 
of  1^1,  when  we  shall  onee  more  have  an  oppor« 
tnnily  of  meeting.  Indeed,  if  I  find  my  health 
decline^  so  that  I  cannot  attend  to  the  duties  of 
my  office,  I  may  see  you  hefore ;  for  I  never  intend 
tarrying  here  longer  than  I  am  able  to  transact  my 
business:  —  while  I  have  health  and  steength,  I 
woidd  as  seen  be  employed  as  do  nothing.  Should 
I  live  to  see  you  in  1831, 1  shall  have  then  come  to 
son^  decision  respecting  my  fuiture  movements.  In 
the  Jmm  tiip^)  l^t  me  hear  jfrpm  you  whenever  yon 
can  find  time  to  write.  I  am  always  pleased  to  see 
your  handwriting,  as  it  recalls  departed  days  which 
can  return  no  more." 

During  the  same  inonth,  March  1630,  he  writes  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  —  ''On  the  Sid  of  this  month  I 
entered  on  my  66th  year,  but  have  fewer  of  the  in- 
firmities of  that  age  than  most  of  my  contemporari^. 
I  trust,  however,  I  shall  not  forget  that  my  three- 
score years  and  ten  are  at  no  great  distance.  My 
only  ground  of  hope  for  final  salvation  is  on  the 
merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  A  few  months 
afterward  he  observes  to  her,  "I  could  wish  that  I 
was  not  bound  to  labour  daily  wilh  scarcely  any  int^- 
mission  ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of  my  employment, 
that  I  must  be  constantly  at  my  post.  Sleeping 
badly  by  night,  I  could  frequently  sleep  in  the  mom- 
ing ;  but^  when  the  hour  arrives,  I  must  start  frcmi 
my  bed,  and  attend  to  duty.  My  daily  routine  is,  to 
rise  at  half-past  seven ;  get  breakfast,  and  go  to  the 

2Q 
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office,  by  nine ;  dine  at  one>  return  to  the  oflSee  at 
two>  and  finally  leave  at  six  or  half-past.'' 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  writes  thus  cheer. 
fully  and  feelingly  to  one  of  his  old  associates :  — 

'*  38,  Newgate  Street,  Londtfa^ 
Jnly  SO,  1880. 

"  My  old  and  kind  Fribnd, 

"  About  a  month  has  elapsed  since  the 
arrival  of  the  fish ;  and  from  their  appearance,  until 
the  present,  we  have  been  occasionally  feeding  on 
your  bounty.  For  these  fish,  be  pleased  to  receive 
the  thanks,  both  jointly  and  severally,  of  Samuel 
Drew  and  Mary  Drew.  Thus  far  we  can  testify  our 
gratitude  in  writing ;  but,  if  we  live  to  see  the  ensuing 
summer,  we  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  of  commu* 
nicating  it  in  person. 

''  Two  years  have  almost  gone  by  since  my  late 
eventful  journey  into  Cornwall  —  What  another  year 
may  evolve,  who  can  say  ?  We  have,  my  friend,  tra- 
velled along  the  stream  of  life  together  for  many  years, 
and  have  seen  new  generations  rise,  and  old  ones  pass 
away.  We,  who  were  the  young,  are  noi^  the  aged, 
and  already  become  the  chroniclers  of  departed  times. 
The  period  cannot  be  remote  when  we  also  shall  be 
buried  amidst  the  wreck  of  things  which  were. 

**  During  the  last  eleven  years  we  have  been  sepa- 
rated, and  God  only  knows  if  we  may  ever  live  together 
again  in  the  same  town .  I  always  calculate  on  coming 
to  Cornwall,  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  to  sit  down  in 
quietness,  and  '  keep  life's  fiame  from  wasting  by  re- 
pose ;'  but  unforeseen  events  demand  procrastination, 
and  the  tide  may  overtake  me  before  1  can  retire. 

"  On  the  whole,  my  health  is  good.  My  chief  com- 
plaint is,  that  I  sleep  badly.  I  am  not  yet  grown 
corpulent,  but  my  appetite  is  tolerably  good.  I  some- 
times sigh  for  relaxation,  which  the  duties  of  my  station 
will  not  allow ;  but 

^  Hope  travels  through,  nor  quits  ns  when  we  die.' 
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'^  Ton  can  hardly  have  any  conception  what  sen- 
sations the  announcement  of  deaths^  in  the  papers^ 
excite.  My  old  friends  seem  falling  on  every  side. 
I  fancy  I  shall  be  almost  a  stranger  to  my  native 
town.  Our  departure,  my  friend,  cannot  he  remote : 
I  have  already  been  visited  with  the  infirmities  of 
sixty-five,  and  those  of  sixty-six  are  coming  on  me, 
through  my  spectacles.  May  we  be  prepared  for  the 
solemn  moment  when  death  shall  come. 

'*  Give  my  love  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  every  branch 
of  the  family,  and  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  your's^ 

"  Samuel  Drew.^* 

*'Mr.  Jokn  Wheeler,  St.  AusUUT 

About  the  commencement  of  1830,  a  request  was 
made  to  Mr.  Drew,  by  some  members  of  the  council 
of  the  London  University,  that  he  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  vacant  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  Though  the  emoluments  of  the 
Profipssorship  would  have  doubled  his  income,  so  great 
was  his  reluctance  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  he  declined  the  flattering  proposal. 

Speaking  of  the  proposition  afterwards,  to  one  of 
his  children,  he  observed,  '*  When  it  was  made  to  me, 
the  time  of  my  intended  stay  in  London  was  drawing 
near  its  close ;  and,  for  a  year  or  two  only,  I  did 
APt  think  it  proper,  or  worth  my  while,  to  engage,** 
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Mr.  Dreufi  prolonged  rendenee  in  London, —  Efftei  of  Dr. 
Ckirke'9  denA  on  kim  —  His  koaUk  niHbly  deeWm—BU 
rdmeUmoB  to  fiold  to  ike  demmndi  of  am  eirfoMed  eonM- 
tnHon — Rapid  diminMtion  ofitrengih — He  retobm  to  fmk 
London. 

In  the  summer  of  1831.  Mr.  Drew  again  visited 
Cornwall.  The  'blossoms  of  the  grave'  were  now 
plentifully  sprinkled  over  his  venerable  head;  whil€ 
the  marks  of  care  and  shadows  of  age  were  seea  in  th^ 
deepening  lines  of  his  countenance.  Still  he  retained 
much  of  his  former  vivacity^  and«  in  his  fiuniliar  and 
playful  sallies,  shewed  that  his  elasticity  of  spiritB 
was  not  subdued.  But  in  the  faces  of  the  lemaii^ 
ing  companions  of  his  youth  he  saw  the  tokens,  of 
advancing  age ;  and  so  powerfully  was  he  affected  by 
these  indications  of  the  ravages  of  time^  tl^  vrhet^ 
on  this  occasion,  he  stood  to  address  ii$  townamtt 
from  the  pulpit>  he  was  unable  to  proceed,  till  his 

emotion  had  found  vent  in  tears. 

*  » 

This  year,  according  to  his  former  calculations^  was 
to  release  him  from  his  literary  engagements.  Had 
he  yielded  to  the  reiterated  and  pressing  solicitations 
of  his  children  and  friends,  his  life  would  probably 
have  been  prolonged.  Unforeseen  occurrences  had, 
however,  deranged  his  pecuniary  calculations,  and 
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left  hin«  with  respect  to  his  domeHtic  amilgmietite* 
as  much  afloat  as  he  Was  several  years  bdTore^  Pre^ 
ferring  the  welfare  of  his  childreo,  to.his  p^r90Bal  ea8e> 
he  resolyedj  for  their  sakes^  to  devote  two  years  toote 
to  labour ;  and  to  his  strong  parental  attachment  be* 
came  a  martyr.  Nor  was  it  without  a  foreboding  of 
this  result  that  he  adopted  the  resolation ;  for  to  one 
of  his  children  he  writes^  about  this  period^  "  I  mme» 
times  fear  I  shall  be  chained  to  the  oat  for  life,  though 
at  others  I  indulge  a  hope  that  I  shall  leave  work 
before  death  compels  me.^' 

To  his  sister  he  remarks^  in  November,  **  My  time, 
is,  as  usual,  much  occupied.  I  have  few  vacant  hours 
or  idle  days,  jet  I  still  look  forward  to  the  time  of  my 
leaving  the  turmoil  of  application,  and  of  coming  to 
my  native  county ;  •;—  I  have  long  had  the  port  in  view ; 
but  alas !  some  contrary  vrind  or  adverse  current  has 
again  driven  me  from  the  much-wished*for  harbour. 
I  am  still  at  sea ;  and  wait,  with  earnest  solicitude, 
an  (^portunity  to  cast  anchor,  i^nd  fori  my  sails." 
And^  several  months  afterwardBj,  he  observes,  to  the 
same  much-loved  relative,.  ''I  am  something  like  a 
achool4>oy  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  approaching 
holidays ;  and,  as  a  month  goes  by,  I  estimate  the 
probable  remainder.  But  all  is  in  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty^  in  whom  we  daily  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being." 

There  was  no  farther  indication  of  debility  or 
declining  health,  until  the  summer  of  1633,  when 
he  took  coldi,  which  wa6  followed  by  a  troublesome 
cough.  Upon  a  constitution  thus  beginning  to  give 
way,  the  almost  suddon  death  of  his  long«tried  friend 
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and  spiritual  fittiter^  Dr.  Adam  Clarke/  in  Ai^st, 
produced  a  powerful  effect.  From  the  coincidence 
between  many  of  the  circumstances  of  his  wife's 
death  and  that  of  his  friend,  he  felt  it  with  double 
force.  To  a  near  relative  of  Dr.  Clarke,  whom  he 
afterwards  visited,  he  said,  that  it  was  a  death-blow 
to  him — a  stroke  from  which  he  seemed  unable  to. 
recover. 

At  this  period,  the  possibility  of  being  himself  sud- 
denly removed  by  death  appears  to  have  been  forcibly 
impressed  upon  his  mind.  His  will,  and  important 
papers,  hitherto  kept  in  his  office,  he  brought  one  day 
to  his  house,  saying  to  his  daughter, ''  I  have  been 
thinking,  Mary,  that  if  I  should  be  taken  ill,  or  die, 
suddenly,  you  would  be  at  a  great  loss  how  to  act 
about  my  papers.  I  now  intend  to  keep  them  in  a 
certain  place  (which  he  named)  that  they  may  be 
always  at  hand  when  required.^' 

His  literary  occupation,  in  which  he  had  usually 
taken  a  pleasure,  he  now  began  to  feel  a  burthen. 
It  required  an  efibrt,  to  rouse  himself,  and  pursue  it 
with  his  usual  diligence.  On  Saturday  evenings, 
when  he  returned  hcmie,  he  generally  threw  himself 
on  a  sofa,  saying,  '^  Thank  God,  there's  another  week^s 
work  over,"  and  (when  he  had  not  to  preach  on  the 
Sunday)  would  add,  ^'  and  a  day  of  rest  to-morrow.** 

In  September,  1835},  his  youngest  daughter  wais 
married,  and  Mr.  Drew  became  her  inmate.  At  the 
close  of  that  month,  he  remarks  to  another  member  of 
his  family,  •'  Early  this  week  I  shut  up  housdceeping. 
I  have  divided  my  furniture  among  my  children, 
and  am  now  residing  with  Mary,  at  King's  Cross. 
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Too  wOl  perceive,  from  these  prduninary  movementB, 
that  I  am  preparing  to  weigh  anchor ;  bnt  my  time  is 
not  yet  come.  At  present  my  health  is  much  as 
usual ;  and  upon  its  continuance  will  depend  my  re- 
maining in  London/^ 

The  gradual  failure  of  his  health  will  he  perceived 
in  his  epistolary  statements.  Had  these  been  made 
to  the  same  individuaL  so  as  to  admit  of  comparison, 
they  would  have  earlier  awakened  the  apprehensions 
of  his  family. 

October  29th,  1832,  he  thus  writes  :  "  During  the 
last  three  weeks,  I  have  not  been  altogether  so  well 
as  formerly,  having  a  cough,  and  occasional  pain  in 
my  shattered  teeth.  My  appetite  is,  however,  much 
as  usual,  and  I  attend  to  my  avocations  without  inter- 
ruption. Thus  &r  I  have  walked  from  King's  Cross 
to  my  office  every  day,  and  back ;  and  I  believe  the 
getting  my  feet  wet  one  day  in  coming  to  the  office, 
and  having  no  shoes  there  to  change,  produced  the 
cough  of  which  I  complain." 

To  another  of  his  children  he  observes,  shortly  after- 
wards, '•!  daily  take  medicine,  which  has  proved 
beneficial ;  but  I  have  much  strength  and  spirits  to 
recover  before  I  shall  be  equal  to  what  you  saw  me 
in  1831.''  Yet  so  fiilly  was  he  persuaded  of  his 
debility  being  temporary,  that  within  a  month  he 

writes  to  his  sister,  "  I  hope  in  my  next  to  say  that 
my  health  has  been  perfectly  restored.  My  period  of 
probation  is  getting  short.  I  trusty  for  several  rea- 
sons, that  I  shall  live  to  see  its  completion.  Cheer 
up,  and  think  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  we 
shall  meet  again  to  our  mutual  joy." 
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The  renewal  of  a  request/ eariy  in  Dteember^  that 
he  wonld  furnish  the  membetts  of  Dr.  Clarke's  family 
with  his  recollections  of  his  deceased  friend,  elicited 
£rom  Mr.  Drew  the  following  reply,  significapt  of 
extreme  bodily  weakness. 


«« 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  friend^  consciem^e,  judg- 
ment, friendship,  and  the  repeated  importunitiea  of 
my  daughter,  have  long  dictated  what  your  letter 
urges.  And  what  apology  shall  I  make  ?  Day  suo 
ceeded  to  day>  and  saw  my  resolulioii  to  write  unae- 
complished,  and,  even  now,  my  writing  most  cpnsiit 
rather  of  promise  than  of  performance. 

"  During  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  afflicted 
with  a  violent  cough,  which,  disturbing  my  repose 
by  night,  'has  brought  on  such  a  las^tude  and  de- 
pression of  spirits,  accompanied  with  physical  weak-^ 
ness,  that  every  exertion  beyond  the  mere  routine  of 
duty  has  presented  a  mountain  that  I  could  not  scale. 
I  am  glad,  however,  to  state,  that  my  cough  has,  during 
the  last  few  days,  in  a  great  measure  subsided ;  but  I 
gather  strength  only  by  slow  degrees. 

''On  the  23rd  instant  I  am  appointed  to  Stoke 
Newington,  and  hope  to  be  there,  if  my  strength  will 
allow.  About  a  fortnight  since,  Mr.  ChaiUe  called 
on  me,  and  insisted  on  my  dining  with  him.  I  told 
him  I  was  your  property,  and  your  consent  was  the 
only  condition  on  which  I  could  engage.  This,«theie*- 
fore,  you  must  settle  between  yourselves. 

''  A  long  letter  respecting  your  late  dear  and 
honoured  father,  I  always  intended  to  write.  I  have 
never  forgotten  it :  but,  as  the  first  volume  of  his 
biography  will  soon  appear,  I  am  anxious  to  postpone 
it  till  that  time ;  as  the  names,  persons,  places,  times, 
and  circumstances,,  will  si^iest  many  ideas  which  I 
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eannotvoweoramaod.  Mcaq^  litdeocxnirveiice«»  illus- 
trative of  facts  he  may  have  mentioned^  will  then  recur 
to  the  memory,  and,  perhaps,  tend  to  elucidate  the 
exertions  and  activity  of  his  early  life.  In  this 
opinioB,  and  the  ^opriety  of  tempofazy  postpoae- 
ment»  I  think  you  will  concur^  espemlly  when  I 
assure  you  that  nothing  bqt  inability  shadl  prevent 
me  from  fulfilling  my  promise. 

''To  Mrs.  Rowley  i  am  indebted  a  letter;  and 
this  obligation  I  hope  Bwm  to  discharge.  I  am,  at 
times,  overwhelmed  with  the  business  of  the  oflSce* 
and  almost  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight;  but 
if  blessed  with  health  and  spirits  I  care  not.  I  find 
the  shadows  of  evening  gathering  round  me,  and 
trust  I  shall  be  found  prepared  for  my  approaching 
rammons. 

''That  Grod  may  favour  you,  Mr.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  and  all  the  fiunily,  with  every  blessiug,  for 
time  and  eternity,  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

"  Tour's,  most  sincerely, 

"  Samuel  Drew/* 

«'  Jfm  Richard  SmUk, 
"  Palatine  H(m$ei,  Stoke-Nemiagtmi.'' 


Writing  to  his  eldest  daughter,  December  29ih, 
Mr.  D.  remarks,  "  You  mention  my  being  with  you 
next  Christmas  eve.  Nearly  the  same  thought  has 
passed  through  my  mind,  and  on  Christmas  eve  we 
were  talking  about  it.  But  alas!  when  I  reflect 
on  the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  and  notice  the 
evidences  of  mortality  with  which  I  am  surrounded,* 
I  dare  not  make  such  distant  calculations.  Still, 
however,  I  entertain  a  hope  and  even  a  persuasion 


espeeially.to  the  iQneM  of  Mrs.  Drew's  mother, 
who  died  shortly  after,  at  the  adraaced  age  of  d6. 
2R 
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that  we  shall  meet  agaiti^  as  1883  is  near  at  hand; 
and  its  months  will  glide  rapidly  away. 

About  New-year^s-day,  1S33>  an  intimate  London 
fiiend  of  Mr.  Drew«  then  on  a  journey  through  Corn- 
wall received^  while  at  Helston^  a  letter  firom  his 
lady,  stating,  among  other  proofs  of  Mr,  Drew^s  ex- 
cessive debility,  that,  calling  at  their  house  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  he  sank  down  in  syncope 
through  the  exertion  of  walking,  and  scarcely  re- 
covered during  the  day.  His  children  being  apprised 
of  this,  besought  him  instantly  to  leave  London,  and 
two  of  them  proposed  proceeding  thither  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Cornwall.  Their  anxieties  were  for  « 
time  suspended,  but  not  removed,  by  his  reply.  It 
was  addressed  to  one  branch  of  his  family,  but  designed 
for  alL 


"  38,  Newgate^traet, 
•«  Jan.  15, 18SS. 

**  My  nsAR  Anna  and  John, 

"  On  my  return  to  King's  Cross,  last  even- 
ing, I  received  your  very  kind  letter,  the  contents  of 
wUch  at  once  g^tified,  amused,  and  vexed  me.  I 
was  gratified  with  your  kind  solicitude  for  my  healtlu 
and  anxiety  to  have  me  among  you,  —  amused  at  the 
strange  exaggeration  which  has  been  given  of  my 
indisposition,  —  and  vexed  to  think  you  should  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  such  needless  alarm. 

"  You  seem,  my  dear  Anna,  to  write,  as  though  I 
was  become  an  infirm,  debilitated  old  man,  scarcely 
able  to  do  any  thing  without  assistance.  In  this,  I 
can  assure  you,  that  you  have  been  greatly  deceived. 
I  have  never  yet,  through  indisposition,  been  absent 
one  day  from  my  office,  where  I  stand  to  my  desk 
just  as  I  did  seven  years  ago.  I  only  sometimes  sit 
down  when  I  am  reading.    Both  Mary  and  myself 
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smiled  last  efening  at  the  idea  of  my  coming  to  Cora- 
wall  by  easy  stages,  and  sleeping  by  night  at  inns^ 
and  of  either  you  or  John  coming  to  assist  me  on 
my  arduous  journey.  Believe  me,  my  dear  children, 
were  I  disposed  to  undertake  the  journey,  that  firom 
London  to  Falmouth,  inside  a  coach,  would  leave  but 
little  necessity  for  relaxation  or  assistance  on  the 
way.  I  could  step  in  and  skip  out  with  but  little 
diminution  of  my  former  agility.  With  your  kind 
request,  '  that  I  prepare  to  leave  London  immediately,' 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  comply.  While  able, 
ns  I  am,  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  my  station,  I  cannot 
li^ve  so  abruptly.  In  addition  to  this,  the  winter  i^ 
creeping  away.  I  ride  both  home  and  out,  and  in 
my  office  have  a  nice  fire  to  keep  me  warm.  My 
health  is  much  better  than  it  was  during  the  month 
of  November  and  early  part  of  December.  My, 
appetite  is  good,  and  my  strength  is  increasing. 
My  cou^  also  is  less  frequent  and  troublesome  than 
it  was  about  two  months  since.  Sometimes  I  have  no 
cough  whatever  for  several  hours,  imtil  the  collection 
of  mucus  in  the  lungs  requires  an  effort  of  nature  to 
effect  its  discharge. 

"  My  mode  of  living  is  as  follows :  — •  I  generally 
rise  at  eight,  get  my  breakfast,  and  reach  the  office  at 
half-past  nine ;  carry  something  with  me  for  lunch ; 
and,  without  going  home  to  dinner,  remain  until 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  return  home,  and  come 
no  more  for  the  day.  With  my  lunch  I  take  a  glass 
or  two  of  port  wine,  a  bottle  of  which  I  keep  in  my 
desk.  On  returning  home,  at  four,  I  have  either 
dinner  or  tea,  as  may  be  most  inviting.  My  greatest 
source  of  complaint  is,  that  I  sleep  badly.  This  has 
been  my  portion  ever  since  1828,  and  will  most  pro- 
bably be  my  companion  to  the  grave. 

"  You  ask,  '  Have  you  applied  to  a  physician  ?' 
I  answer  no :  and,  unless  I  suffer  a  relapse,  I  do 
not  intend  it :  I  am  not  willing  to  ascribe  that  to  a 
physician  which*  under  a  kind  Providence,  nature  is 
doing  for  me.    If,  as  the  spring  comet  on,  I  find  th^t 
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my  eoQgh  does  Hot  ivtiolly  subside,  wd  leave  me 
is  restored  'health,  I  shall,  about  Jxdy^  adopt  the 
measures  you  now  reeomm^d.  Wil£  debuitated 
health  I  shall  never  encounter  another  late  autumn 
in  London.  I  therefore  most  solemnly  pledge  myself^ 
unless  I  find  my  health  established  in  the  spring,  to 
leave  Lond<m  about  July  or  August ;  and,  in  thtt 
case,  shall  be  glad  for  Anna,  more  particularly,  t& 
come  up  and  see  her  sister,  and  then  we  can  return 
together.  I  hope  I  shall  not  require  any  assistance 
b^ond  what  she  can  render. 

'^  I  do  now,  my  dear  Anna,  most  since^rely  assure 
you,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  have  given 
an  impartial  account  of  my  health ;  and  no  consi- 
deration shall  induce  me  to  tarry  here  to  endanger 
life;  but,  as  I  am  better  than  I  was,  and  spring  is 
advancing,  I  am  willing  to  try  a  few  months  longw^ 
and  in  the  result  shall  be  guided  by  drcmnstances. 
I  hope  this  long  letter  will  gain  some  credit^  to  put 
your  apprehensions  to  rest.  With  love  to  all  frioML^, 
'*I  remain,  dear  Anna  and  John, 

"  Tour  affectionate  father, 

"Samuel  Drkw»^^ 

'*  Mrs.  JoAm  Remd,  HeUUm.*' 


Thus  assured,  his  children  endeavoured  to  dismiss 
their  fears,  and,  having  exacted  from  their  father  a 
promise  to  consult  a  physician,  fondly  hoped  that  they 
should  receive  further  coiifirmation  of  his  returning 
health  and  strength. 

On  Sunday  morning,  January  5M),  1833,  Mr.  Drew 
preached  at  Middlesex  chapeL  in  the  First  London 
circuit,  from  Isaiah  Iv.  6,  7,  '^Seek  ye  the  Lord 
while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while  he  is 
near.    Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
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lightMOS 'Oua  hfe  thomghtB ;  a^  let  Inm  raton  uxilo 
Hie  Lord,  and  be  wffl  have  mercy  iit)>dti  hiin>  and  to 
cmr'God,  for  he  *riH  abundantly  pardon.**  He  rode 
from  his  danghter*s  house  to  CUd-Street^  and  walked 
tbenoe  to  the  charpel :  •— firom  the  chapel  be  walked  to 
a  friend's  at  Hadcney,  where  he  dined :  -^  from  Hack* 
ney  he  walked  to  *City-Road,  and  thence  Tode  home. 
This  was  his  last  sermon. 

In  the  letters  which  follow^  the  reader  will  perceive 
tliose  continued  indications  of  decay  which;,  fimn  ten- 
derness to  his  children,  he  was  scarcely  willing  to 
admit,  lest  they  should  be  needlessly  alarmed. 

*'  Your  kind  inqtdries  and  solicitude  for 
my  health  lay  me,  my  dear  friend,  under  Tenewed  and 
lasting  obligations.  I  am  by  no  means  well ;  but  am 
not  si^dently  indisposed  to  neglect  the  duties  of  my 
office.  The  violence  of  my  cough  has  most  decidedly 
subsided;  and  I  am  looking  for  milder  days,  and 
ajTproaching  spring,  to  confirm  my  liealth.  In  the 
mean  while  I  feel  much  weakness,  languor,  and  lassi- 
tiide>  which  renders  almost  every  exertion  burden- 
some. A'small  portion  of  effort  creates  a  shortness 
of  breath;  and  I  generally  feel  disposed  to  sit  down 
and  doze  in  silence.  At  the  same  time  my  appetite 
is  good,  but  my  sleep  broken  and  disturbed. 

**  For  your  kind  invitation,  to  come  cm  any  Sunday 
to  dinner,  I  feel  obliged,  and  will  avail  myself  of  the 
first  opportunity  to  prove  that  I  am  sincere.  I  can- 
not, however,  &:  any  day  at  present ;  but,  come  when 
I  win,  I  hope  to-be  with  you  soon  after  one. 

'^  YHiy  my  name  has  been  entirely  omitted  on  the 
City-Road  plan,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  I  re- 
quested Mr.  L.  to  give  me  no  appointment  during 
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the  quarter,  but,  at  all  events,  to  retain  my  nsme,  atf 
it  would  give  me  eligibility  to  resume  my  labours,  in 
case  my  health  woald  allow.  My  residence  at  pre- 
sent is  49,  King's  Cross,  in  the  Queen-Street  circuit ; 
and  on  this  plan  Mr*  Marsden  has  inserted  my  name. 

"  Of  me  and  my  metaphysical  talents  your  late 
honoured  father  h93  spoken  in  terms  which  I  cannot 
divest  of  hyperbole.*  Alas !  I  shall  never  deserve  the 
character. 

^'  The  letter  to  which  I  alluded  I  have  not  yet 
begun.  Tou  know,  ynth  me  the  latter  part  of  eveiy 
month  is  a  busy  time ;  and  the  volume,  having  he&i 
in  Mr.  Fisher^  s  hands  to  read,  has  only  been  returned 
to  me  about  three  days.  As  soon  as  tiie  letter  is 
finished,  it  shall  be  consigned  to  your  care. 

''  You  ask  if  I  have  begun  my  own  memoir  ?  I 
reply  no ;  and  must'  wait  a  little,  until  the  grasshopper 
ceases  to  be  a  burden.  My  son-in-law  has,  however, 
kindly  offered  to  write  for  me  in  the  evenings,  if  I 
will  d&ctate  and  furnish  materials. 

'^  At  your  kindness  in  offering  me  a  pipe  I  cannot 
but  smile :  —  smoking  has,  of  late,  lost  nearly  all 
its  charms.  This  important  affair  we  can  discuss 
and  settle  when  we  meet.  Within  two  or  three 
Sundays  I  hope  to  see  you,  though  the  modes  of 
conveyance  from  hence  to  Stoke-Newington  ate,  I 
believe,  neither  numerous  nor  regular. 

"  That  God  may  favour  you  and  yours  with  every 
blessing  for  time  and  eternity,  is  the  earnest  desire  of 

"  Your's,  most  sincerely, 

"  Samusl  Drkw.** 

<<  Mrs.  Richard  SmUh, 
'*  Stoke-Newington." 


'*  15,  OwenVRow,  Gotwelt  Stottt, 
««  Feb.  IS,  18SS. 


*'  Mt  beak  Fribnd, 

"  The  long  letter,  that  had  long  been  pro- 
mised, is  sent  at  last.     You  vrill  perceive  that  I  have 
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Mailed  mysdf  rf  my  daughter's  hftBd-writing ;  for 
which  she  has  seat  maiiiy  apologies.  My  weakness 
would  not  pennit  me  to  bear  the  pen  so  long :  I  there- 
fore dictated  to  her«  and  you  have  the  result.  In 
what  is  sent,  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt  or 
reject  what  parts  you  may  think  proper.  You  may 
matilate,  if  convenient,  or  omit  the  account  altogether. 
"  I  hope,  as  soon  as  I  recruit  a  little  strength,  to 
pay  you  a  visit ;  but  at  present  I  can  only  add,  that  I 
must  sit  down  and  rest,  after  thus  abruptly  bidding 
yon  ferewell, 

"  Your's,  most  mncerely, 

"  Samuel  :Drew/^ 


*\Mr9.  Richard  SmUh, 
"  Palatine  Hatuei,  Stoke-Newingtmu'' 


A  letter  from  Mr.  Drew's  youngest  daughter,  to 
her  sister,  atHelston,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  again 
awakened  the  family's  solicitude.  It  spoke  of  her 
Ibther's  increasing  debility  and  decreasing  appetite, 
notwithstanding  the  medicine  prescribed  by  the  phy- 

sician*    But  to  this  was  added,  "  Dr.  C ,  the 

gentleman  whom  he  consults,  says,  he  ought  not  at 
present  to  leave  Londoi^  because  he  requires  the  best 
advice  London  can  furnish ;  and  this  opinion  must  be 
disinterested,  since  he  veiy  generously  declines  taking 
any  fee.''  His  immediate  removal  was,  therefore,  not 
urged,  however  greatly  it  was  desired. 

The  question  will  probably  be  suggested.  Why  did 
Mr.  Drew  continue  thus  to  struggle  against  wind  and 
tide  ?  Why  did  he  not  relinquish  his  octupation,  and 
seek  repose  for  his  over-wrought  frame  ?  One  reason 
has  been  already  assigned  — his  attachment  to  his 
children;  another  is  his  stabiUly  of  purpose.      He 
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approaching  suramer^  aaid  iraa  not  ^spoeed  to  ston 
it  but  from  extreme  necessity.  To  others  this  neces- 
sity was  now  obvious ;  but,  feeling  no  acute  disease 
he  was  more  disposed  to  chavge  himself  with  iBdolemse 
than  to  impute  hk  avenMa  from  labour  to  pbymal 
disability.  He  also  knew  that  the  Caxt(m  establish- 
mrat  was  not  provided  with  a  successor;  and  he 
believed  it  his  duty^  at  whatever  personal  ia^mve- 
nience  or  sulfering,  to  fulfil  his  obligations. 

His  last  note  to  Cornwall,  written  upon  a  scrap  of 
paper,  with  a  trembling  hand»  pioved  that  his  powers 
were  nearly  exhausted. 


«*  98»  NewgBle-atreet,  LmmNni^  Feb.  96,  IttS. 

"  My  dear  Anna, 

"  I  have  neither  time  nor  strength  to 
write  you  a  long  letter  by  this  conveyance.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  days,  to  send  you  a  long  one  by  post,  giving 
you  an  account  of  my  visit  to  the  physician,  and  his 
opinion  on  the  interview.  I  am  weak  and  feeble. 
My  apptite  is  but  indifTerent;  but  I  sleep  well. 
"  1  hope  in  July  my  final  probation  ends. 

**  Your  afieetionate  father, 

"  Samuel  Dbrw." 

**  Mrs.  John  Read^  Hebtan." 


Alas!  before  July  his  mortal  probation  termi^ 
nated !  -—the  thread  of  life  was  nearly  spun !  The 
day  after  the  receipt  of  the  above,  which  came  by  a 
private  hand, 'Mrs.  Read  received  from  her  sister  the 
result  of  their  fisither^s  visit  to  the  physician,  dated 
March  ist.  This  was,  that  medicine  could  avail 
nothing;  that,  as  his  last  remedy,  he  ought  to  ff>. 
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widMmt  ddajr^  to  his  natiye  air»  and  free  himBelf  from 
all  exertion  of  body  and  mind;  andthat^  imleBS  he 
went  8oon>  he  wonld  be  unable  to  go  at  all. 

Decisive  steps  were  now  imperative.  Mr.  Drew 
felt  them  to  be  so;  and  decided  upon  instantly  reUn- 
qnishii^  the  oceapation  to  which  he  had  been>  for 
a  considerable  time,  constraining  himself.  To  his 
eldest  son  and  daughter,  who  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  their  sister's  letter,  had  left  Cornwall,  to 
accompany  their  father  thither,  his  debility  appeared 
so  great  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  surprise  how  he 
could  hfvre  continued  at  his  labour  so  long.  His 
appetite  iptas  gone — his  whole  fitaiae  emadated-~ 
and  he  was  not  only  willing*  but  anxious,  to  wind 
up  his  concerns  in  London,  and  bid  it  a  final  adieu. 


St 
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Bffe^  of  hodihf  dMUt^  on  Mu  Drew\s  mind  —  He  /eceitt 
London  —  His  journey  to  Cornwall  —  Hu  last  days  and 
death  —  His  epitaph —  Further  particulars  of  his  decline  — ^ 

TVibute  of  his  toumstnen  to  his  memory. 

• 

To  his  editorial  duties  Mn  Drew  attended,  until 
Saturday,  March  2nd>  the  last  day  of  his  68th  year^ 
On  Mond^,  the  4th,  at  the  request  of  his  £imily,  ha 
remained  at  home.  On  Tuesday  he  went  to  his  <^es^ 
to  consult  with  Mr.  Fisher  on  the  propriety  of  inane* 
diately  relinquishing  his  engageni^nts ;  hut>  aftet 
having  been  there  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  a 
sudden  prostration  of  strength  occasioned  famtnes8% 
He  was  then  taken  home  by  a  kind  person  employed 
on  the  premises,  and  appeared  much  better  on  that 
and  the  following  day»  On  Thursday  he  w^it  in  a 
carriage  to  the  office,  accompanied  by  his  daughtet*> 
to  make  his  final  arrangements.  The  exertion  and 
excitement  were  too  much  for  him.  He  sank  on  a 
chair  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion,  and  was  brought 
to  his  daughter's  house,  unable  to  walk  without 
assistance. 

From  this  time  it  became  apparent  that  his  bodily 
debility  had  affected  his  mind.  Indeed,  for  several 
days  previously,  frequent  instances  of  nervous  irrita^ 
bility,  remarkably  contrasting  with  his  philosophical 
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firmness^  shewed  that  his  lofly  powers  were  yieidii^ 
with  his  sinking  frame.  Of  this  he  was  conscious. 
When  relating  to  his  son  his  last  interview  with 
the  physician,  among  other  particulars  he  observed, 
''Dr.  C.  said  to  me,  'It  has  heea  your  misfortune, 
Mr.  Drew,  to  enjoy  almost  uninterrupted  health. 
You  thought  your  constitution  would  submit  to  any 
thing ;  and  you  have  tasked  it  beyond  endurance. 
Tour  soul,  sir,  has  been  too  great  for  your  body. 
This  is  breaking  down,  and  is  bearing  that  with  it ; 
and  nothing  can  restore  your  energies  but  complete 
freedom  from  labour  and  excitement/  "  Feeling  the 
truth  of  these  observaticms,  at  the  hasard  of  being 
thought  unkind,  he  shunned,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
eonversation  of  those  friends  whose  solicitude  for  his 
health  led  them  to-  make  frequent  persmial  inquiries^ 
For  the  same  reason,  he  chose  to  be  imder  the 
care  of  his  daughter,  at  Helston,  and  to  avoid  even 
passing  through  his  native  town,  where  the  sight  of 
so  n^ny  well-kinown  faces  would  overpower  him. 

As  his  weakness  would  not  pennit  him.  ta  sit  i^u 
or  hear  any  irregular  motion,  it  was  suggested,  by 
his  medical  adviser,  that  his  removal  to  Cornwall 
should  be  by  water. «  This,  it  was  found,  would  occai- 
sioQ  much  delay;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
travelling  by  land.  The  inside  of  one  of  the  Exeter 
stage  coaches  having  been  engaged,  a  plank  was  laid 
from  seat  to  seat,  supporting  a  soft  mattress,  purposely 
prepared,  with  a  covering  of  blankets  to  ensure  the 
requisite  degree  of  warmth.  In  this  recumb^t  pos-^ 
ture  he  travelled,  attended  by  his  two  children.  Sago 
iai4  soup  were  the  only  articles  of  nutriment  he  oouM 
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take.  These^  m  they  eoold  Mt  be  ^OQpred  inelMiliy 
<ia  the  joiiniey>  were  preiioiisly  p^mA^d,  wfd  mBsmui 
in  the  coach  by  a  spizit-Iipap.  Cheered  at  the  pfoe* 
feet  of  BOOH  breathing  Cornish  air,  and  jAeaeed  with 
the.  prefNuatiens  made  to  ensure  hie  em^rt  wfaik 
travelling,  he  expressed  his  confidence  that  he  shooU 
perfonn  the  jonmey  with  little  inconvenience. 

Chi  Monday  afternoon,  Maroh  11th,  Mr.  Drew  left 
London ;  reaching  Exeter,  with  less  fotigoe  thui  his 
attendants  expected,  abont  Tuesday  noon.  Here  he 
rested  that  night.  The  following  night»  by  a  carriage 
snitedtohis  manner  of  traveling,  he  reached  Bodmia. 
It  was  a  beantiful  morning  of  eaxiy  spring  when  ke 
left  Exeter;  and  the  sight  of  primroses  and  ftoae 
blossoms  on  the  hedges,  and  lambs  in  ti&e  fidds>  dai- 
lighted  and  exhilarated  him.  Frequently  during  the 
day  he  entered  into  conversation,  and  shewed  all  faia 
fcmer  self,  r— sometimes  displayiiig  his  natural  torn 
lor  raiU^,  at  the  expense  of  his  CM^anioae.  At 
these  indications  of  returning  vigour  they  were  over- 
joyed,  unapprehwsive  of  their  short  duration.  Long 
before  his  arrival  at  Bodmin,  he  became  exhanated^ 
and  his  late  distressing  symptoms  of  mental  abei^ 
ration  r^^umed;  but  after  leaving  Launeeston  ihgn 
was  no  othtf  resting«*place.  Two  days  wa:e  occupied 
with  the  remaining  joum^  of  forty  miles.  On  the 
Thursday  night  he  slept  at  Truro*  where  eveiy  kind* 
ness  that  sympathy  could  did^te  was  shewn  by  the 
propri^iocs  of  the  hotel,  to  wham  he  was  known.  On 
Friday  afternoon,  the  15th,  he  reached  Hdston,  with 
apparently  recruited  strength  and  spirits— r so  muek 
so,  that  he  imagined  himself  capable  of  walking  irom 


ma  him  payb.  it? 

tiw?  imii«g>  to  Ae  iitiinfrwwei  m  tiiefiitk  floor  off 
HinibuighlBr^s  hmne^wiihmA  h^-p>thafQ|^  Hwis 
Btft^KTOglrt  pmdent  for  hun  to  niolie  ih^  effort. 

During  wveral  doy»  Im  ohiUmi  fondly  cberialied 
tiiehope  of  hiB  lecoveiy ;  aadL  in  this  hope»bdioving 
Unk  tranqmllity  would  be  his  cbiof  restontive^  ihqr 
forboie  pn^osing  questions  which  might  zouse  him 
to  mental  »ertion>  end  eTcn  sought  to  divert  his  at- 
tention from  such  topics  as  they  apprehraded  would 
efidte  his  ftefings.  Farther  indications  of  amende 
mentj  howev;erj  there  were  none.  Un&vounble 
aynqioms  recurred;  and*  at  the  end  of  a  week  from 
Iw  arrival  i^  Helston*  the  medical  attendant  intimated 
hte  epiniou^  that  it  was  a  case  of  iucuiable  consump- 
tien«  which  must  soon  terminate  &ta]ly. 

With  the  exhaustion  of  physical  strength  the  aber- 
mkion  of  his  intellect  increased ;  «nd»  during  the  last 
week  of  his  Iife>  the  periods  of  collected  thought 
were  infrequent^  and  very  brief.  In  consequence 
of  tfais^  but  few  of  the  observations  which  might 
otherwise,  have  been  e^cpected  from  a  dying  christian 
philosopher,  could  be  recorded.  Yet>  amidst  the  wan- 
derings of  his  mind,  the  kindness  of  his  dis|K)sition 
feequeoily  discovered  itself  in  his  solicitude  for  others, 
especially  Ibr  the  comfort  of  those  who  were  attends 
ix^  him.  Wl^  he  perceived  their  anxiety  on  his 
Moonnt^  he  would  make  an  effort  to  cheer  ihem,  by 
aHuding  to  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God  in  sur- 
Monding  him  with  so  many  comforts  and  kind  friends ; 
and  more  than  once  he  reminded  them  that  he  always 
liked  to  see  smiling  faces.  Throughout  his  sickness 
he  frequently  espvsssed  bis  gratitude  to  Qqd  in  shojct 
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ejacBlatioiis.  "  Bleiss  the  Lord  forthis'^ — ''Tba&k 
God  for  all  his  mercies'^ — '^  Bless  the  Lord/ O  niy 
soul/^'— were  Words  (rften  uttered  by  him;  a&dal^ 
other  times  he  was  evidently  engaged  in  prayer. 

After  the  performlmee  of  fBunily  worship,  in  which 
his  son  had  officiated,  a  few  mornings  before  his  lea^ 
mg  London,  Mr.  Drew  observed,  with  much  feelii^^ 
^  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  been  dismissed  from 
my  office,  and  God  only  knows  whether  1  shall  ever 
resume  it."  On  his  journey  he  frequeoftly  remarked 
when  taking  nourishment,  ''  What  a  mercy  it  is  my 
appetite  does  not  go  from  this  food  i  If  it  were  t» 
become  distasteful,  I  know  of  nothing  on  which  I 
could  subsist.  Thank  the  Lord  for  this  and  evecy. 
other  mercy  vouchsafed  to  a  sinner  like  me.''  (hi. 
two  or  three  occasions  daring  his  sickness,  and  once 
especially,  when,  cm  bis  jowney,  his  head  was  sup- 
ported by  one  of  his  children,  he  repeated,,  with  ex-* 
cpiisite  pathos,  the  beautify  Unes  of  Gray  — « 

**  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies  r 
Some  pioQs  drops  the  elosing  eye  Teqnires*'' 

i 

When,  on  his  arrival  at  Helston,  he  found  himself 
so  little  affected  by  travelling,  his  persuasion  was  that 
he  should  be  restored ;  but  this  was  soon  followed  by* 
a  conviction  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at 
hand.  In  bed  he  commonly  took  food  or  medicine 
while  resting  on  one  elbow.  This  he  called  his  prop. 
He  said  one  day  to  his  attendant,  when  about  to  Ha 
down,  after  taking  something,  "  Well,  I  suj^ioee  I 
must  remove  the  prop.  Ah !  very  soon  all  props  will 
be  taken  away«.  and  I  shldl  drop  int^  th^  giave^" 
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^xt  to  sMing  Ids  chUdren^  he  feli  anxious  for 
^e  presence  of  his  sister^  "  She  bore  witii  me,  he 
^4  ''the  hurdea  atad  heat  of  the  day,  and  I  must 
not  leave  her  without  some  token  of  my  gratitude 
and  love*  She  must  know,  after  he  is  gone,  how 
auch  her  brother  felt  for  her  welfare."  She  was 
an  invalids  and  had  to  travel  nearly  forty  miles ;  but 
she  suffered  nd  inconvenience  from  the  journey,  and 
had  the  satis&ction  of  soothing^  by  her  presence,  her 
brother^  dying  hour^. 

On  the  Mendi^  precedu%  his  death,  he  said  to  his 
-eldest  son>  who  had  been  unavoidably  absent  from 
him  a  few  days^  '^Do  yen  observe  any  difference  in 
me  now,  and  when  you  were  last  with  me  P**  The 
Z6]dy  was,  "Tes:»  dear  father,  you  are  certainly 
weaker;  for  several  things  which  you  could  then  d« 
lor  yourself  you  now  cannot."  "  Ah !"  said  he,  '*  these 
are  some  of  the  indications  that  my  race  is  nearly 
run."  *'  And  you  have  a  good  hope,  I  trust,  my  dear 
father,  that  when  your  course  is  finished,  you  will  re* 
oeive  a  crown  of  righteousness."  "  Tes>"  he  replied^ 
with  great  deliberatioa,  and  after  a  long  pause ;  "  i 
have  the  fullest  hope^  and  the  most  tmshaken  confi- 
dence, in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
ehiist," 

On  the  Monday  night,  awaking  from  sleep,  he  ex- 
claimed, ''  O  glorious  sunshine !  yes  I  blessed  be  God, 
I  shall  enter  in.^^  At  one  time  his  expressions  indi- 
i»ted  tlmt  a  transient  cloud  had  obscured  his  spi- 
ritual vision.  His  words  were,  ''Will  the  Lord 
leave  my  soul  in  darkness  }  No :  be  will  not.  When 
the  door  is  opened*  I  shall  enter  in.    Yes,  I  shall'^ 
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One  inomiiig  he  said  to  the  imrse,  a  pious  womao« 
'^  Well^  we  have  had  a  comibTtable  iu§^t»  blest  witfi 
artificial  light,— -and  with  the  gloriotis  light  of 
heaven.**  At  another  time  he  said  to  her/'  When  I  Was 
last  in  Helston,  I  could  see  fix)m  the  bed-room  window 
of  my  son's  honse  my  dear  wife's  grave ;  and  there 
seemed  to  be  a  voice  calling  to  me^  'C&me  al»ayP 
For  the  last  three  months  I  have  felt  disposed  to  say, 
I  come — I  shall  be  with  yon  soon/*  ♦ 

On  the  Wednesday  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Read, 
his  son*in*law,  going  to  his  bed*side,  Mr.  Drew  said* 
'^Here  I  am  still."  ''Yes,  sir,  but  a  prisoner  of 
hope,  I  trust."    "  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

On  Thursday  Mrs.  Redd  said  to  her  &ther,  ''I  am 
writing  to  Mary,  —  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  to 
her!**  "Yes;  give  my  best  love  to  her,  and  tell  her, 
I  am  lying  here  with  a  gloomy  aq^ect,  but  a  smiling 
countenance.'*  "  Loolnng  forward."  said  Mcb.  Read 
"  to  a  better  country."  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  "  you 
may  say  that  with  the  greatest  confidence." 

On  Thursday  night  he  seemed  to  hare  a  premo- 
nition  of  his  appr^oaching  death,  which  led  him  to  say 
to  the  nurse,  "Thank  Go4  to^-morrew  I  shall  join  tiie 
glorious  company  above.'* 

About  noon  on  Friday,  March  5t9th,  Mr.  ReadL 
to  learn  the  staite  of  Mr.  Drew's  mind  at  that 


*  Hit yoioigBtt d«Dgfater»  wbo  washig  sole  conipiiikHi  after 
Afra.  DreVa  death,  aaya,  **'  Mj  Fatbef  oaed  dailj  to  uabai^^ 
my  Motber*a  portnit,  and  kiaa  it,  aomettnea.  aayiag, '  I  coaM 
—  I  ahall  be  with  yoa  aoon,'  but  at  these  aeaaona  I  never  fbllj 
underatood  hia  meaiiiiig.'' 
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timei^  waited  for  a  moment  of  returning  consciousness, 
and  then  said« ''  My  dear  sir«  to-day,  I  trust,  you  will 
be  with  the  Lord  Jesus."  "  Yes,  my  good  sir,  I  trust 
I  shall,"  was  the  reply.  These  were  almost  the  last 
coherent  words  he  uttered. 

For  some  hours  before  his  death,  he  sank  into  a 
state  of  unconsciousness ;  his  breathing  became  fainter 
and  fainter;  untU,  just  at  eight  o'clock  that  evening, 
respiration  ceased,  and,  without  pain  or  struggle, '  the 
i^pirit  returned  to  God  who  gave  it.' 

In  the  gloomy  uncertainty  of  scepticism,  or  the 
chilling  anticipations  of  infidelity,  what  can  be  foimd 
to  parallel  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  dying 
follower  of  Christ  ?  Knowing  in  whom  he  has  be- 
lieved, he  looks  beyond  the  sinkings  of  nature,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  tomb ;  and,  while  passing  through 
'the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  his  path  is  irra- 
diated by  the  distant  rays  of  celestial  glory.  Even 
in  circumstances  which  preclude  the  '  full  assurance 
of  faith,'  comfort  is  administered,  and  every  fearful 
apprehension  removed.  And  were  it  possible, — 
nay,  were  it  certain, — that  the  Christian's  hopes  of 
eternal  happiness  would  prove  delusive,  with  perfect 
propriety  might  he  pr(^se  the  interrogation  — 

**  What  troth  on  earth  so  preoions  as  the  lie  ?" 

On  the  Tuesday  after  Mr.  Drew's  death,  his  body 
was  interred,  agreeably  to  his  long-expressed  msh, 
beside  that  of  his  much-loved  wife.  Their  tomb  bears 
the  following  inscription : — 


2t 
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Beneath  this  Stt>ne 

repose 

the  Mortal  Bemains  of 

SAMUEL   DREW,    A.M., 

of  St.  Anstell, 
f  Author  of  several  esteemed  Metaphysical  Treatises^) 

Who, 

nndaiiiited  by  Difficulties, 

persevered  in  the  pursuit  of  Knowledge* 

and  raised  himself  from  an  humble  Station 

to  Litertiry  Etiiineticei 

I^ossessing, 
%ith  lofty  Intellect, 
tlie  feelings  of  a  Phihunthropist, 
and  the  mild  graces  of  a  Christian « 

he  lived 

equally  beloved  and  admired ; 

and  9 

in  steadfast  hope  of  a  blissful  Imniorttilityi 

throQgh  the  merits  of  hia  Saviour) 

he  died  in  this  town, 

deeply  lamented, 

March  29th,  1833^  aged  08  yearS. 

This  Stone  also  covers 

the  Relics  of  his  beloved  wife  Honoun 

who^  after  a  short  illness^ 

was  removed  to  a  happier  world, 

Aug.  l&th>  1828,  aged  67. 

*'  So  glides  the  streaui  of  human  life  away." 


In  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  St.  Austelli  oh  Siindayi 
April  7th,  the  ReVi  George  Browne  Macdonald^  from 
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Bristol  then  on  a  misdonary  depatation  to  Cornwall, 
spoke  of  Mr.  Drew's  decease^  to  a  large  and  deeply* 
aflfocted  congregation,  from  Psalm  Ixxiii.  25:  *'  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon 
earth  I  desire  besides  Thee.  My  heart  and  my  flesh 
&iloth ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my 
portion  for  ever.""  On  the  following  Sunday  a  fimeral 
discourse  was  delivered,  by  the  Bev.  James  Jones, 
to  a  crowded  audience,  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel, 
Helston,  from  Rev.  xiv.  13 :  ''And  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying  unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead 
which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,' 
and  their  works  do  follow  them.'^  In  other  chapels 
in  Cornwall,  A{r.  Drew's  de^tl^  w^  noticed  from  the 
pul^t. 


f.iyiiijii|     ^ 


The  following  communications,  from  two  of  Mr. 
Drew's  intimate  female  friends,  who  witnessed  his 
rapid  decline,  and  manifested  an  almost  filial  solici- 
tude for  his  welfere^  wiU  probably  be  read  with  much 
interest. 

One  of  these  ladies,,  whose  kind  sympathies  and 
daily  attentions  were  deeply  felt  by  him  upon  whom 
they  i^ere  bestowed,  writes  thuSj^  on  reoeiving  the 
intelligence  of  his  death  i^r 

"  Another  honoured  and  revered  name  is  added  to 
the  list  of  those  for  whcmi  we  deeply  moum^  and 
whose  remembrance  we  cherish  with  the  highest 
veneration  :  -*-  Adam  Clarke !  Bichard  Watson ! 
§ctinuel  Drew !  —  n>mes  at  w^iich  pur  hearts  have 
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ofte&  beat  with  exiUtatioB  aadlove^  now  almost  sudU 
denly  gat^bered  from  aoicmg  ns,  and  numbered  with 
the  silent  dead !  Bnt^  blesfted  be  our  and  thdr  God* 
we  have  '  a  sure  and  ceitaiu  hope  of  their  resunee* 
tion  to  eternal  life.'  '  These  all  died  in  the  Mth^ 
which  whosoever  hath,  though  he  were  dead  yet 
shall  he  live/ 

*'  We  consider  it  no  common  privilege  to  have 
known  Mr.  Drew^  and  particularly  to  have  had  more 
than  usual  intercourse  with  him  lately ;  though* 
during  that  time,  we  had  the  pain  to  witness  the 
almost  daily  increase  of  bodily  weakness  and  mental 
decay.  How  rapidly  was  the  change  effected,  in 
bringing  his  active  and  vigorous  frame  into  the  d^fs^ 
of  death ! 

"  I  spent  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  in  his 
company,  when,  to  me,  he  appeared  in  his  usual 
health,  and  conversed  with  all  his  usual  animation ; 
though  I  remember  he  complained  <^  a  cough  which 
deprived  him  of  sleep  occasionally*  On  the  llth  of 
February  1  heard  he  was  very  unwell,  and  seat  to 
beg  him  to  dine  with  us,  as  beipg  nearer  his  office 
than  King's  Cross  —  not  in  the  least  anticipating 
the  shock  I  received,  on  his  entering  the  room,  at  the 
great  and  sudden  alteration  wliich  had  taken  place. 
I  did  not,  however,  remark  it  to  him,  and  was  ^eased 
to  see  that  he  ate  his  dinner  with  t<derable  appetite^ 
and  afterwards  appeared  rather  better.  B^rom&is 
time  he  dined  with  us  daily  for  three  weeks,  varying 
considerably  in  his  appetite,  strength,  and  spirits; 
anticipating  his  stay  in  London  till  July,  August,  or 
September,  and  never  appearing  to  relinquish  this 
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intentioB^  till  the  last  few  d^ns  of  the  last  week. 
He  then  became  convinced  that  his  strength  was  un- 
equal to  the  continuance  oi  his  literary  labonrs,  and 
espressed  his  determinatieii  to  close  hn  engagements 
in  London;  and  go  to  Cornwall  in  April  or  May. 
Alas !  alas !  God  granted  him  the  desire  of  his 
hearty  to  breathe  once  more  his  native  air>  and  see 
his  children,  and  his  children's  children ;  but,  ere 
April  bloomed,  surrounded  by  those  he  loved,  and 
those  that  loved  and  honoured  him,  he  dosed  his 
eyes  on  earth  and  all  its  scenes,  to  become  an  inha- 
bitant of  another  world. 

"  When  Mr.  Drew  first  became  a  daily  visiter  to 
us,  he  frequently  spoke  of  the  restless  and  sleepless 
nights  he  passed ;  remarking  that,  when  he  entered 
his  bedroom,  he  no  longer  looked  upon  his  bed  with 
pleasure  as  the  couch  of  repose,  but  with  a  sigh^  as 
a  prison  for  a  given  number  of  hours.  Shortly  after 
this,  sleep  was  mercifully  restored  to  him,  for  which 
he  expressed  much  gratitude ;  often  saying,  '  I  have 
'  brave  nights  now  — Yes,  indeed,  I  have :  I  ought  to 
'  be  better,  and  I  think  I  am  —  I  have  certainly  more 
^  muscular  energy,  btit  have  an  unaccountable  indis- 
'  position  to  work :  it  is  quite  a  burden  to  me.  I  cannot 
*  rouse  myself  to  it.  I  must  be  growing  idle.'  We 
offered  to  assist  him  in  copying,  &c.  He  thanked  us, 
saying  his  daughter  did  a  great  deal  of  writing  for 
him.  She  and  her  husband  helped  him  very  much. 
Mr.  W.  Tagg  was  not  only  willing  but  able  to  help 
him,  and  went  frequently  to  the' office,  and  rendered 
liim  that  assistance  no  one  else  could. 

''  It  ws^  at  this  time  he  said  to  me  one  day,  '  Mrs, 
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'  Iiice>  about  a  fortnight  ago^  in  one  of  those  Ioiig» 
'  long  nightB>  when  I  used  to  count  the  hours^  and 
'  hear  the  clock  strike  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 

*  —  I  began  to  examine  myself,  and  asked  myself, 
'  WeD,  now,  suppose  you  should  die,  what  have  you 
'  in  prospect  in  a  future  state  ?  Are  you  depending 
'  upon  any  thing  you  Aave  dene,  or  any  thing  yoti 
^  are,  for  acceptance  with  God  ?  Are  you  trusting 
'  to  any  thing,  or  have  you  any  other. Aope  than  the 
« infinite  merit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  ?'  I  looked 
'  inwards  upon  myself,  —  I  looked  all  around,  —  / 
'  saw  and  feli  that  I  had  no  other.  Then  I  looked 
^  up  to  Gt)d.    I  cast  myself  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

*  All  was  clear — there  was  no  cloud.  I  felt  all  was 
'  right.  It  appeared  as  though  heaven  were  opened^ 
'  and  I  had  communion  with  God  and  with  Christ. 
'-  Then  it  seemed  as  if  the  curtain  dropt  b.etween ;  and 
'  so  it  has  been  ever  siuce.     I  hstve  never  been  able 

*  to  realise  the  joy  I  felt  then^  in  prospect  of  making 
'  my  escape  from  earth,  and  being  with  God ;  but 
^  I  felt  that  I  had  cast  anchor  within  the  vail. 
^  And  so  I  have ;  I  still  fed  that.^  This  was  the 
only  time  in  which  Mr.  Drew  spoke  ^  \a^  personal 
religious  experience. 

''In  his  general  conversation  with  us,  he  dwelt 
much  on  his  removal  to  Cornwall,  and  the  prospect 
of  his  recovery  there ;  while^  ^^  ^^  ^ame  time,  hia 
mind  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  the  probability 
that  his  death  was  not  far  distant.  This  I  judge, 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  used  to  break  forth  in 
sudden  ejaculations  of  prayer,  and  frequently  repesi^t 
these  verses :  — : 
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^  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight 
'  Where  sainU  immortal  reign ; 
'  Infinite  day  excludes  the  night, 
"*  And  pleasures  banish  pain.* 

'  There  I  shall  see  his  face^ 

'  And  never,  never  sin ; 

'There^  from  the  rivers  of  his  grace, 

'  Drink  endbta  pleartires  in.' 

^  Far  from  a  world  of  grief  and  sin, 
'  With  Gbd  eterkiallj  shtit  in  I' 

^'  When  Mr.  D.  gave  me  an  account  of  Dr.  Clarke's 
^Aeaih,  he  closed  the  relation  with  these  words :  — 

'  Nor  will  I  mourn  his  loss,  so  soon  U^  follow !' 


^  One  day  in  the  last  week  he  was  with  us,  he  en- 
tered the  house  repeating  these  lines  in  Gray's  elegy : 

'  The  breesj  vail  of  incense-breathing  mom, 
'  The  swallow  twittering  from  the  clay-built  shed, 

*  The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  and  tlie  echoing  horn, 

*  No  more  shall  ronse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.' 

''  We  were  much  affected  at  the  time,  thinking 
how  soon  they  might  he  applicable  to  himself.  At 
tiiis  period,  he  would  often  rouse  up  from  dozing  in 
an  easy  chair,  in  which  he  reclined  after  dinner,  ex- 
claiming, '  The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are 
iroken  up  J  They  were  indeed !  and  he  has  crossed 
the  flood !  His  cadarged  and  redeemed  spirit,  no  longer 
confined  to  a  house  of  clay,  is  now  an  inhabitant  of 
*  those  regions  where  infirmity^cannot  enter,  and  where 
the  sunshine  of  knowledge  suffers  neither  diminution 
mor eclipse/  ''Hannah  G.  Ince.^^ 

•  ^*  LondoD,  April  3,  iSSS.'* 
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For  the  particulars  ^hich  fbllow^tfae  reader  and 
the  biographer  are  indebted  to  a  lady  whose  name 
has  already  appeared  in  these  pages. 

''It  has  often  been  remarked^  that '  when  the  mind 
feels  the  most  intensely^  it  retains  the  least  power  to 
express  the  depth  of  its  feelings.^  The  tmth  of  this 
observation  I  feeL  in  reference  to  embodying  my  re- 
collections of  my  esteemed  friends  Mr«  Samuel  Drew« 
That  for  many  years  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  and 
affectionate  regard^  is  one  of  my  highest  honours^  and 
its  influence  has  been  one  of  my  greatest  advantages. 
From  my  youth  up>  I  had  heard  his  name  menti(»ied 
by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  in  terms  of  great  regard  and 
respect  and  my  imagination  had  figured  to  itself 
'  a  local  habitation'  for  the  'name.' 

"  In  the  year  1815  I  saw  Mr.  Drew  for  the  first 
time.  Some  business  had  called  him  to  London^  and 
he  soon  found  out  the  residence  of  his  old  frien^^  Dr. 
A«  Clarke.  On  entering  the  room^  where  I  chanced 
to  be  sitting,  learning  a  lesson  I  believe,  he  spoke  to 
the  servant  in  a  tone,  and  with  a  manner,  so  peculmr^ 
'  Tell  Dr.  Clarke  a  person  desires  to  see  him,'  that  I 
could  not  help  looking  up,  aod  contiastiiig  his  maa<« 
ner  and  tone  with  the  tall,  thin  figure  which  imme- 
diately sat  down,  covering  his  &ce  with  his  haad# 
Till  my  father  entered  the  room,  I  rudefy  coaitinued 
my  task ;  when  his  exclamation  of  siuprise  and  delight 
at  seeing  the  still  namelesB  persoot  before  me,  east 
my  mind  into  great  perplexity  :  nor  w^as  it  relieved 
by  my  father  s  hurried  questions  of,  '  How  eame  yoa 
'  to  London  ?  — What  has  brought  you  here  ?  — ^Why, 
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'  vMks  this  must  be  the  fiist  time  in  yont  life  that  you 
'  haye  ever  been  out  of  your  own  county  ? — ^Why  did 
'  you  not  send  up  your  name  ? — How  are  the  children^ 
'  and  how  have  you  left  my  good  friend  Mis.  Diew  V 
The  mental  perplexity  was  at  this  mommt  rdievedL 
said  instinctively  I.  arose  from  my  teat«  and  stood  eon- 
4n»ousiy  ashamad  before  an  individual  whose  taleiuts 
I  revered,  and  to  whom,  in  ignorance,  I  had  evineed 
fUsrespect.    it  was  a  lesson  never  forgotten. 

^The  death  of  Dr.  Clatke aeemed  to  astound  and 
49verpower  Mr.  Drew ;  aoditwaarenwrked^ashewas 
pacing  backwards  and  (brwaids.,  waiting  in  the  City- 
Boad  boriid-groiind  for  Ihe  arrival  <d  tiie  semains  of 
his  old  friend,  that  he  appeared  desolate  with  gne£ 
said  almost  prostrated  in  bodily  strength,  as  well  as  in 
sjpaiU  by  the  affectionate  interest  he  took  in  the  me- 
ianeholy  event.  The  first  time  I  saw  him  after  this 
panrfU  bereavement,  I  maiked  the  change,  and  felt 
aesund  that  the  anmr  which  had  pierced  my  honoured 
&ther%  heart,  had  nearly  reached  his  also.  He  was 
himself  moved  to  tears  at  seeing  me,  and,  feakmg  both 
my  hands  in  his,  and  looking  most  affectibnatdy  at 
me,  he  saM,  '  It  is  God>  my  dear  friend,  who  has 
'afflicted*  and  fie  will  heal:  I  can  say  nothing  to 
'  comfort  you ;  but  the  stroke  shall  net  be  heavier 
'  than  B^  will  'enable  you  to  bear :  I  k»ew  your  loss 
'  can  neverbe  supplied;  but  trust  in  the  <}od  of  yeur 
'  mereicaB,  and  through  His  strei^h  your  spiiit  shall 
^  foe  upheld.  I  give  you  my  blessing :  it  is  a^l  I  have 
'  to  bestow.  May  the  God  of  yomr  father  be  your  God 
'  and  Father,  and  may  He  preserve  your  husband  and 
*  your  children  through  the  journey  of  lihis  hie,  that 

2u 
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^  we  may  all  meet  in  heaven  at  last^  for  Chtnt*^ 
"  sake/ 

''  Upon  my  revered  mother's  coming  to  town,  Mr. 
Drew  havitig  expt^ssed  a  desire  to  see  her,  and  my 
mother  being  solicitous  of  seeing  him,  I  wnote^  en- 
treating him  to  come  and  spend  the  following  sab^ 
bath  with  us,  which  was  his  birth-4ay,  March  3rdU 
1833.  He  took  a  sti^e^coaeh  from  his  own  door  to 
ours ;  but  oh !  what  a  still  greater  change  had  the 
few  last  weeks  wrought!  his  head  was  depressed, 
his  step  exceedingly  infirm>  and  he  was  much  ex^- 
faausted  with  the  fiitigue  of  the  ride.  When  a  little 
recovered,  he  spoke  to  my  beloved  mother  on  the 
subject  of  heir  loss,  and  the  probability  that  he  should 
not  himself  long  survive  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke,  on 
whose  character  and  talents  he  frequently  expatiated 
ih  the  course  of  the  day^  and  then  would  again  relapse 
into  silence;  or>  at  other  times, . repeat  verses  of 
hymns,  texts  of  scripture^  or  ejaeulatory  prayem.  Qa 
placing  my  infant  in  his  arms^  for  his  blessii^,  he 
said,  '  God  bless  you,  little  stranger !  .  You  are  jast 
"  come  into  life; —  I  am  just  going  out  of  it.  My  life's 
'  journey  has  been  a  long,  but,  upon  the  whole>  not  a 

*  hard  one :  ^ —  may  yours  be  a  safe  one,  whether  it  be 

*  long  or  short  ^ 

''  Sometimes  the  scenes  of  Mr.  Drew's  youth  woaM 
)Eippear  to  be  imaged  to  his  mind;  and  he  would  tell  of 
the  achievements  of  his  young  life  and  vigour,  and 
add,  how  earnestly  he  longed  to  breathe  his  last 
breath  where  he  had  breathed  his  first,  and  to  lay  his 
bones  beside  those  of  his  dear  wife's ;  and  then,  look^ 
ing  down  upon  himself,  he  suhijoined^  '  And  I  diall 
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^.  have  littk  bat  bones  to  leave^  for  my  flesh  is  nearly 
^  all  gone^' 

"  On  obscmring  me  distressed,  he  8aid>  'Do  not 
'  grieve. for  me,  my  dear  friend;  I  suffer  no  p»in; 
«  'tis  mere  debility,  I  may  rally  when  I  get  to  my 
'  native  air;  but  God  does  all  things  well/  Then,  re-» 
lapsing  into  thougfatfulness,  a  mournful  smile  settled 
itself  upon  his  &ce,  as,  takii^  my  h«nd,.  he  said, 
'  Tes,  my  friend,  thus  it  is, 

'  Down  Marlborough's  cheeks  the  tears  of  dotage  flow/ 

In  the  afternoon  he  took  a  little  sleep  on  the  sofa^ 
and-  awoke  considerably  refreshed,  and  cenversed 
fiedy  on  different  subjects,  when,  at  seven  o'clock^ 
Ae  stage  called  again  and  bore  him  away,  and 
I  saw  his  ^e  no  more !.  And  in  him  I  have  lost 
one  of  my  earliest,  one  of  my  best,  one  of  my  most 
esteemed  friends ;  and  more  especially  after  I  had  lost 
my  own  honoured  parent,  Mr.  Drew  was  one  whom 
I  r^;arded  almost  as  a  second  father.  He  was  ever 
unvarying  in  his  friendship^  and  possessed  a  bene- 
volence and  beneficence  of  character  which  but  f^w 
equal :  he  was  extremely  social  in  his  dispositio;a  an4 
habits;  always  instructive  and  interesting  in  his 
conversation ;  and  remarkable  for  the  amiability  and 
8im]^city  of  his  manners.  None  could  know  hiin 
without  eateeming  as  w^U  9fi  respecting  him,  and  in 
every  way  profiting  by  his  society.  He  is  now  gone 
where  truth  exists  without  shadows,  and  all  is  for 
ever  '  light  in  His  light.' 

*'  Mary  Ajjn  Smith^** 

*«  Sloke-NcviogtoD.  May,  1833." 
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The  period  of  Mr«  Drew  s  oonyersion  to  Ood, 
under  the  mimstry  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  Us 
coBnexion  with  the  Methodists'  society,  is  reoorded 
on  a  plain  marble,  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  St. 
Austell.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  his  nativity 
ha;7e  given  expression  to  their  fedings  of  affectionate 
remembrance,  by  placing  m  the  parish  church  a  veiy 
handsome  tablet^  bearing  this  inscription :  — - 

TO  THS  MBMORY  OP 

SAMUEL  DREW, 

h    NATIVE   09    THIS    PASlSa, 

WHOSE  TAI.B9TS  AS  A  MBTAFHT8|CAt  WBITIE, 

UNAIDED  BY  EDUCATION, 

RAISED   HIM   FROM   OBSCURITY 

INTO  HONOURABLE  NOTICE, 

AND  WHOSE   VIRTUEal   AS    A   CHRISTIAN 

WON  THE  BSTXBM  AND  AFVBCTION 

QF  All.  WHO  KNBW  HIM. 

HB  WAS  BO&N   MARCH  d*»  1795> 

LIVED  IN  ST.  AUSTELL  UNTIL  JANUARY  1819, 

AND»  AFTER   AN   ABSENCE  OF  FOURTEEN   YEARS, 

DURING  WHICH  HB  CONDUCTED  A  LITBRARY  JOURNAL, 

HB  RVrURHBB  TO  BMD  HIS  DATS  IN  BIS  NATtTB  COVUTT, 

AS  MX  HAD  &ONe  09SIR1I»» 
AND   DIED   AT  |lEL3TON«   MARCH  28™  ](8^ 


TO  RECORD  THEIR  SE^SE 

OP  HIS  UTBRART   MBRIT  AND  MORAL  WORTS, 

■IS  VELLOW-TOWHIByill  AKD  ^ARIftH^OMBM 

HAVE  ERECTRD  THIb  TABLET. 


SECTIOK  3CXVI. 

Mr.  Drevfi  peramal  appearance  -^  m$  domft^He  habiiM  — - 
Training  of  hi$  children  —  His  affability  and  readineu  to 
in$imci  —  FamUiarity  in  eorretpcndenee  —  SingttUtr  inr 
ti^mee  €f  mono-maniam 

« 

Thb  leidiiig  ermJbB  of  Mr.  Drawls  Ufe  hAve  been 
oamted  is  nearily  oiinmokgioal  eider.  Other  par- 
HcfjiBM,  iUustratira  of  his  charactor  «id  taleBtg^  we 
haye  yet  to  notice.  To  these  a  brief  desojiption  of 
his  personal  appeanuice  nnvf  he  deemed  aa  appro* 
priate  intraductkNi. 

Slender  in  tojtm,  widi  a  head  vsmajrkably  sauIL 
his  itaturs  exceeded  the  eommon  height.  In  its 
repose^  his dazk^ expressive  eye  indieateda  pk^id dis- 
poeitioiu  aad  a  viod at  ease;  but  frequently  mig^  it 
be  seen^  either  beamipg  w^  gratitede  to  Qpd  and 
bonevoleBee  to  Qian>  or  lit  up  with  th«  hnUiancy  of 
aiental  conoeplioii.  A  playfiil  or  an  asch  anile  often 
stole  omer  those  features  oa  which  the  liiies  of  thought 
were  deeply  indented.  His  voice^  neither  haish  ner 
mdodioos,  was  elc»r  and  pewevfiil;  producing^  by 
the  firmness  of  its  iirtonations^  a  coBTiction  that  the 
speaker  was  no  ordinary  mui.  Witiiout  exhibiting 
tile  polish  of  gratiUty,  his  gait  and  gesture  were  not 
ungraceful ;  while  a  general  rapidity  of  motion  indi- 
cated great  physical  activity^  and  dedsion  ef  purpose. 
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Aided  by  the  print  prefixed  to  this  volume^  and  the 
verbal  portrait  thus  roughly  sketched^  the  fimcy  oi 
the  reader  who  has  iiot  seen  Mr.  Drew  wilL  perfai^iu 
complete  the  likeness. 

''The  fixed  glance  of  his  eye/  a  gentleman  in« 
timately  acquainted  with  Mr.  D.  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  life*  remarka*  '*  was  particularly  searching. 
When  I  first  became  known  to  hinu  I  used  involun- 
tarily jto  shrink  from  it.  He  seemed  to  be  searching 
the  secrets  of  one's  soul ;  yet  it  was  a  glwoe  entir^y 
destitute  of  fierceness."  Another  gentleman^  to  whom 
he  was  known  about  the  time  of  his  first  becoming 
an  author^  observes  to  him,  ift  a  letter  dated  190SL 
"  Your  r^tlesa  mind  abhors  indcdence,  as  men  too 
frequently  abhor  exertion.  From  your  very  nmke^ 
I  am  led  to  calculate  upon  some  future  enterprise ; 
and  be  that  what  it  may,  you  will  not  attempt  it^bnt 
on  a  convictioa  of  perswal  adequacy/' 

Whatever  change  his  features  may  have  sustained^ 
through  advancing  age,  a  circumstance  related  by 
him  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease  shews,  ibat,  in 
their  general  expression,  they  must  have  continued 
from  his  early  manhood  with  little  alterati<m«  Ridiag 
to  his  office,  as  he  was  latterly  accustomed,  he  was 
asked  by  a  person  who  sat  opposite  to  him  in  the 
vehicle,  if  he  were  not  called .  Drew ;  and,  on  being 
answered  in  the  affirmativcAthe  gentleman  remarked* 
"  You  and  I,  sir,  were  next-door  neighbours  at  Crafts 
hole."  *'  How  long  is  it,  sir,  since  you  lived  there  ?'* 
inquired  Mr.  D.  "  About  fifty  years."  "  And  have 
you  not  seen  me  since?"  "Never, siri  till  noWj,'* 
was  the  answer. 
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In  describing  Mr.  Drew's  Domestic  Habits,  tlw 
leader's  attention  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  period 
irahsequent  to  1805-^  the  year  in  Which  he  relin* 
qnished  trade  for  literature^  and  was  enabled  to  follow 
a  systematic  distribution  of  his  time.  Previously  to 
this,  the  frequent  and  irregular  calls  of  business 
scarcely  permitted  the  formation,  much  less  the  pur^ 
suit,  of  any  settled  plan. 

That  time  might  be  '  taken  by  the  forelock/  which 
was  one  of  his  favourite  phrases  and  rules  of  conduct^ 
the  family  clock  was  kept  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
advance  of  the  town  time.  When  this  clock  struck 
seven,  he  regularly  rose>  exc^t  in  the  depth  of  winter ; 
;and,  if  the  weather  permitted,  walked  till  eight,  the 
laimily  breakfast  hour.  Smoetimes  this  walk  would 
be  solitary ;  but  usually  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
children,  and .  their  young  companions.  To  join  his 
morning  walk  was  esteemed  a  privilege.  Even  the 
little  ones  were  eager  to  be  of  the  party ;  —  for  the 
child  that  was  too  young  to  keep  pace  with  the  others 
^nerally  rode  up(m  his  father's  back  or  shoulder. 
In  this  manner  Mr.  Drew's  first  morning  hour  was 
«pent,  not  idly>  but  in  delivering  lectures  on  some 
i^ie  which  he  endeavoured  to  render  interesting  to 
Ills  young  disciples.  Grammar  was  frequently  the 
subject  -^  at  other  times,  geography  —  at  others, 
natural  science,  drawn  firom  any  object  which  might 
iiappen  to  strike  his  or  the  diildren  s  attention — and 
sometimes^  a  rehearsal  of  poetry.  In  fair  weather, 
aa-  duly  as  the  clock  struck  eight,  might  he  be  se^i 
returning,  with  sometimes  half-a-dozen  children  or 
more  in  company ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  party 
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was  totb&k  a  signal  to  the  tieigbboars  d^  die  hour  of 
l^glit  had  arrived. 

From  dight  to  nine  was  occhJa^  by  the  monxiiig 
vspast  and  Aunily  devotion.  At  thi8»  a  chapter  waa 
read  by  one  of  his  children ;  on  each  of  whom,  if 
ea^Me  of  leading,  Ite  duty  devolved  m  sweession* 
Unless  the  portion  of  scriptute  i^peand  to  reqnife 
exjdanation,  the  reading  was  fbUowted  imaediately 
by  an  eztempoiakieoas  prayer>  in  which  Mr.  Dtew 
mamfested  the  liveliest  feeing  for  die  best  inteieatB 
«f  his  dependants,  «nd  «11  whose  weUare  might,  at 
the  time,  occupy  his  thoughts.  He  fchtt  entered  his 
stody,  which  he  never  designated  by  a  more  ciassicid 
name  than  his  idmmbet,  and  generally  continved 
there,  wilh  the  intorruptkm  only  of  dinner  and  tea» 
nntil  seven  o'dock ;  nor  was  this  racia  intmitGtod  to 
his  children,  while  they  relndmed  from  aoiae.  (ki 
those  evenings  when  he  ddy^versd  his  lectwres  w 
grammar,  &c.,  he  left  his  ^tady  at  an  earlier  hoar  -^ 
dieee  lectures  occnpyiBg  has  tine  fremsiK  to  eight. 

Indq[iendently  of  his  engagement  mth  bis  papii9» 
he  regarded  seven  ^  his  iiour  .for  ^kaviag  wtcnrk.' 
A  portion  of  two  or  three  tetreiMigs  weeUy  was 
devoted  to  the  public  duties  «f  ^^m :  -*--hifi  athmr 
vacant  hears  wwe  eidierigrven  to  die  aodaly  of  hn 
IHends^^to  -conversation  with  his  dnldren^-^to 
occasional  cofiespondenoe  *^  to^iisking  the  sick  — « 
to  the  readittg  of  such  heoks'«s  did  not  fidl  wttUfi  Ae 
coarse  of  <his  ordinary  occupation.  Hie  onfy  time  t& 
which  he  ws63  wholly  released  from  mental  exeBdse, 
was  the  period  immediattdy  .pveeeding  ifais  retiiing  to 
iest«    After  stopper  the  adults  of  the  finiify  were 
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aunmwed  together  for  their  eyemng  derotion,  ^hich 
varied  from  that  of  the  momiDg  in  the  omission  of 
iimdii^  the  scriptures,  Mr.  Drew  then  adjourned  to 
the  kitchen^  to  smoke  his  pijie  of  tohaeco ;  and  thus 
terminated  the  daUy  roatine.* 

Though  a  smoker,  he  did  not  yieM  himself  up  to 
an  inoidiiiate  use  of  the  naicotic  lea£  If  the  cloudy 
wreath  sometimes  curled  aroimd  his  hrpw«  it  was  not 
with  him^  a^  with  Dr.  Parr>  the  atmosphere  which  he 
hourly  hreathed.  Two  pipes  a  day — one  after  din- 
ner and  one  htsfwe  hed-time — were  the  usual  limits 
of  his  self-injlnlgence,  aud  these  he  could  easily  dis* 
pense  with  where  he  deemed  their  introduction  would 
be  o&Bsive.  The  determined  hostility  of  his  friend 
I^.  Adam  Clarke  to  the  ordinary  use  of  tobacco  he 
Yory  well  knew ;  and,  when  at  his  house^  he  imposed 
upon  himself  entire  abstinence.  On  one  occasion, 
the  Doctor  said  to  him,  after  dinner,  '^  Well,  friend 
Drew,  do  yon  wish  for  a  pipe  V^    "Were  I  in  any 

*  A  jonng  Isdy  with  whom  Mr.  Drew  oocasioiftUy  oiurre- 
spoiided  writes  to  him  thus,  in  1800 :  '^  I  am  much  plea9ed,  and 
sometimes  diverted^tohear  people  relate  some  anecdote  of  you. 
Row  they  obtain  their  intelligence  Heaven  knows, -*-- bat  I 
believe  they  sometimes  invent  it  I  reaUy  think  woi^^  imagine 
thai  jon  ndtfaer  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep»  as  otlier  people.  Assnrr 
ing  some  of  my  acquaintances,  that  I  saw  you  at  your  door,  as* 
1  rode  through  St.  Austell,  I  was  asked  a  thousand  questions 
about  your  appearance ;  and  I  confounded  them  at  once,  by 
toBiii^  them  Itiat  1  had  conversed  with  you.  *  Bow  did  yo« 
^t  introduced?'  they  inquired.  'Nonsense,  faid  I  —  intro- 
duced ?  —  It  is  customary  for  the  great  people  that  pass 
through  St.  Austell  to  call  on  Mr.  Drew,  and  of  course  I  did/ 
So  they  stared  at  my  impudence,  as  they  considered  it;  and  I 
laughed  at  their  fdly.'' 
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other  place>^^  replied  Mr.  Drew« ''  I  should  proboMy 
answer  yc*."*  "  Oh !"  said  the  Doctor,  ''if  yon  de- 
sire it,  you  shall  have  a  pipe  now,  on  the  conditioii 
of  your  going  outside  the  back  door  >  to  smoke :  ^ 
within  my  house  no  such  unseemly  practice  is  al« 
lowed.**  This  accommodation  was  declined.  Others, 
who  knew  Mr.  D.'s  predilection,  whenever  he  was  to 
he  their  guest,  always  made  due  provisi^m  of  the  pipe 
and  '  fragrant  weed ;'  but  he  would  never  consult  to 
use  them,  unless  permission  were  given  for  his  i^ 
tiring  to  the  kitchen  or  the  open  air,  as  the  tempe« 
rature  and  convenience  might  determine. 

So  fond  was  he  of  warmth,  that,  in  the  hottest  day 
of  summer,  he  would  sit  by  the  firej  while  smoking^ 
unless  he  could,  as  a  substitute,  bask  in  the  sub* 

I  hear  people  complain  6f  the  heat,"  he  has  said  i 

but,  for  my  part,  I  never  found  a  summer's  day  it& 
which  the  thermometer  might  not  have  risen  sevetal 
degrees  without  subjecting  me  to  inconvenience.'' 

Not  Dr.  Clarke  himself  could  inveigh  in  stronger 
terms  against  the  '  abuse  of  tobacco'  than  Mr.  Drew, 
although  accustomed  to  its  daily  use«  He  might 
have  seconded  the  observation  of  Mr.  Hall  on  th« 
Doctors  pamphlet,  "I  can't  refute  his  arguments^ 
.  -^  and  I  can't  give  up  smoking  f  but  the  latter  negative 

he  would  have  made  conditional  rather  than  absolute. 

One  evening*  in  1830,  in  a  friendly  party^  he  was 
censuring,  as  he  frequently  did,  in  no  very  gentle 
terms,  this  'expensive,  idle,  dirty,  and  dissipated 
habit/  which,  (turning  to  the  ladies)  he  observed^ 

"  banishes  for  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  ctvilixes  oars." 
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^'  But  \iff9i  cxmM  it^  8ii>"  iaquiied  one  of  the  compaiiy, 
**  iliat  you«  who  speak  ao  much  agamst  smokiiig»^have 
adopted  the  filthy  {»actice>  as  you  term  it  ?''  ''  li, 
loadam,  I  were  to  begin  life  again,  I  would  not  take 
it  up ;  Imt,  having  formed  the  habit  of  smoking*  it 
is  no  easy  matter  to  abstain.  However,  I  will  tell 
you  a  story  of  a  young  man  I  knew  many  years  ago, 
and  you  will  see  how  these  things  are  sometimes 
heffsax.^^  He  then,  as  of  a  third  person,  related  his 
own  adventure  among  the  smugglers,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  section  6,  and  added*  **  The  con- 
sequence of  this  night  s  exposure  was,  that  the  young 
man  had  a  wound  on  one  of  his  1^  nearly  three 
years,  which  nothing  could  cure.  An  acquaintance 
of  his  recommended  him  to  try  smoking :  — he  did  so. 
and  the  wound  soon  healed ;  though  whether  from 
that  or  another  cause  he  could  not  say.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  continued  smoking  as  an  idle  habit,  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  is  now  alive  and  well,  and  is 
here  to  tell  you  the  tale/^ 

The  sabbath,  being  a  day  of  rest.  Mr«  Drew  did 
AOt  take  his  ordinary  morning  walk.  Seven  o'clock 
was  the  hour  for  commencing  the  services  of  the  day. 
in  the  Methodist  chapel,  by  public  prayer,  and  thither 
he  always  repaired.  At  the  family  worship,  on  this 
mcHming.  oU  the  children  who  were  able  read,  in 
rotation,  and  in  a  similar  manner  they  were  expected 
to  read  after  dinner.  On  this  day.  too,  especially, 
he  sought  opportunities  of  acquainting  his  children 
with  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
These  he  seldom  communicated  in  a  direct  manner> 
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lest  he  should  awakai  a  repugnance  to  religious  iti* 
structimi.  By  proposing  some  question  or  subject 
for  Consideration^  he  endeavoured  to  elicit  inquiry^ 
and  to  make  thetn  think  closely  and  seriously  about 
a  matter  oi  such  vital  importance.  Nor  was  this 
method  peculiar  to  his  sabbath  instruction.  The 
subject  changed  with  the  day«  but  his  manner  of 
teaching  was  uniform.  He  adopted  no  particular 
system  for  the  mental  culture  of  his  children.  They 
received  the  common  school  education^  and  he  some* 
times  inquired  into  their  proficiency,  — taking  care, 
that>  in  those  pmnts  with  which  he  was  himself  c<m- 
versanti  they  should  be  well  grounded,  and  able  to 
render  a  reason  at  each  progressive  step.  His  object 
was  not  merely  to  store  the  memory  of  his  children, 
or  of  other  young  persons  who  wished  to  benefit  by 
his  teaching,  but  to  lead  them  to  think. 

During  Mr.  DreW's  residence  in  St.  Austell,  there 
was  no  forenoon  service  in  the  Methodist  chapel 
there — this  being  commenced  at  the  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  when  he  visited 
Cornwall  in  1819.  The  sabbath  forenoon  was  there- 
fore Mr.  D.^s  chief  time  for  the  reli^ous  instruction 
of  his  household,  and  for  his  own  preparation  for  the 
pulpit.  He  never  esteemed  himself  a  dissenter ;  and, 
though  not  a  due  attendant,  was  often  seen  at  the 
parish  church.  Indeed,  it  used  to  be  a  common  re- 
mark»  that  when  Mr,  Drew  had  to  pteach  in  the  after- 
noon at  St.  Austell,  he  was  sure  to  be  at  church  in 
the  morning.  His  sermons  being  too  original  and 
imique  to  favour  the  supposition  that  he  attended  to 
•collect  ideas,  or  to  furnish  himself  from  he  armoury  of 
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anothisr,  it  is  {Irobable  that,  in  the  ekercise  of  paMie 
de1roti6n>  he  sought  that  qtuekebiiig  df  the  spirit  with 
which  he  desired  to  engage  in  his  own  ministerial 
work. 

It  has  been  already  intiihated;  that>  while  Mr.  D. 
was  in  trade,  the.  kitchen  was  his  stndy,  and  his  wife's 
bellows  his  portable  desk.  A  Iddy,  who  delighted 
greatly  in  his  conversation,  says>  ''I  used  sometimes 
to  go  into  his  honse  of  an  evening,  to  gossip  with  him ; 
bat  wheneveir  I  saw  the  bellows  on  his  knee,  I  kn^w 
it  was  time  to  retreat — thete  was  iio  more  talking 
then.  It  was  a  sure  sign  to  all  of  us,  that  he  wanted 
no  company/^  In  later  years  he  wrote  standing  at 
a  high  desk,  only  sitting  to  read ;  and  this  was  his 
constant  habit  as  long  as  he  continued  his  literary 
labonrs. 

Adopting  as  a  maxim,  and  rule  of  conduct.  Pope's 
couplet  — 

**  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 
Act  weU  your  part,  —  there  all  the  honour  Uea," — 

frequently,  after  he  had  attained  celebrity  as  an  author, 
be  performed  menial  offices,  the  propriety  of  Which 
may  be  thought  questionable.  He  felt  no  l9cruple 
either  at  going  into  thii  streeft  with  a  broom  and  wheel- 
barrow, to  do  the  work  of  a  scavenger,  as  far  as  hil^ 
premises  extended,  or,  with  the  assistance  of  his  ap« 
prentices>  to  carry  into  the  cellar  his  winter  stock  of 
cools,  which  were  not  delivered  in  sacks,  but  tilted 
from  the  cart  into  the  road.  Some  one  intimating  to 
him,  that  he  was  thus  comt)romising  his  dignity,  he 
repHed,  "  The  man  who  is  ashamed  to  carry  in  his 
pwn  coals  deserves  to  sit  all  the  winter  by  ati  empty 
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grate/'  One  day,  after  using  the  broom^  he  came 
into  his  house  highly  amused^  saying, ''  I  have  leomt 

a  new  text.     Mr. ,  who  passed  just  now  said,. 

''  Well,  Mr.  Drew,  I  see  you  are  fulfilling  that  passage 
of  scripture.  Let  wety  mait  sweep  befwe  his  mpn 
doarr 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  this  was  a  mere  exhi-- 
bition  of  assumed  humility ;  nor  was  it  a  practice  newly 
adopted.  It  was  commenced  with  his  business,  and 
it  had  become  habitual :.  for  being  '  full  of  wise  saws 
and  modem  instances,'  he  used  frequently  to  allege, 
that  '  he  who  would  not  save  a  feather  would  never 
be  worth  a  goose.'  Possibly  he  continued  his  former 
habits  when  his  circumstances  did  not  render  them 
necessary,  to  check  such  feelings  of  self-complacency 
as  public  applause  might  foster,  and  to  perpetuate  iu 
his  recollection  *  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  he  was 
digged.'  Nor  were  his  benevolent  feelings  without 
their  influence  on  these  occasions ;  though  in  later 
years  he  admitted*  that  to  save  money  in  such  a  man- 
ner for  purposes  of  charity,  when,  by  furnishing  em* 
ployment,  both  giver  and  receiver  might  be  equally 
benefited,  was  Mse  benevolence. 

In  matters  of  domestic  management  Mr.  Drew 
rarely  ii\terfered.  He  used  jocosely  to  say,  '*  I  endea- 
vour to  get  the  money,  imd  my  good  wife  manages  ta 
spend  it:— I  seldom  inquire  how.  She  gives  me 
meat,  drink*  and  clothes ;  and  what  more  caax  a  maa 
desire  ?"  On  one  occasion,  when  household  economy 
was  a  topic  of  conversation,  he  remarked,  '*  I  would 
recommend  the  men  to  leave  that  matter  entirely  to 
their  wives,  who  understand  it  better.    When  I  was 
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first  married  I  used  to  go  to  market ;  but  having 
{)royed  my  want  of  discernment  by  a  purchase  in  which 
I  thought  I  had  made  a  most  profitable  bargain^  I 
was  thenceforward  dismissed  from  office." 

An  instance  of  his  indirect  method  of  hinting  at  a 
defect  in  domestic  arrangements  will  be  seen  in  the 
following^  written  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  a 
letter^  and  deseed  probably  for  the  servant^s  perusal : 

"  Amidst  the  wonders  Islington  can  boast, 
Tbat  whrch  must  pnxsle  and  snrprise  ns  most* 
And  gi?e  to  bold  credulity  a  shoek. 
Is  Drew  at  breakfast  before  eig^t  o'dock  I" 

In  the  TRAINING  OP  HIS  CHILDREN^  though  he 
did  not  at  all  times  spare  the  rod,  he  seldom  resorted 
to  it ;  knowing  that  its  frequent  use  blunts  the  finer 
feelings  and  sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and  degrades 
the  child  into  the  mere  animal.  His  reluctance  to 
adopt  coercive  measures  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  singular  and  amusing  agreement  with  one 
of  his  boys,  who  inherited  much  of  his  own  youthful 
temper.  The  instrument  was  found  among  his  papers, 
formally  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  attested  by  the 
signatures  of  several  witnesses. 


I Drew,  of  the  parish  of  St  Austell,  in  the  county  of 

Cornwall,  do,  of  my  own  free  consent,  promise  unto  my  father, 
"  Samuel  Drew,  and  unto  my  mother,  Honour  Drew,  and  the 
fiimily,  that  I  will  endeavour  to  behave  in.  a  much  better 
manner  in  future  than  I  have  behaved  during  the  last  year. 
I  will  engage  not  to  run  into  the  streets  when  they  forbid  me ; 
nor  to  wander  beyond  the  limits  which  they  shall  point  out. 
When  I  have  liberty  to  go  out,  I  will  endeavour  to  avoid 
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^'  sipeh  c<MBpaiiy  «s  tbej  didike,  to  leave  off  spetkifig  hmi 
*'  words,  and  to  keep  mj  clothes  as  clean  as  I  can,  as  well  as 
'*  scrape  mj  shoes  whenerer  I  come  into  tbe  house.  I  also 
"  promise,  that  I  will  be  as  peaceable  as  [  can,  when  I  am  at 
**  home ;  that  I  will  not  be  noisy  or  tronblesome  as  I  have  been, 
"  nor  keep  my  Iftngne  a-goiig^  afaovt  tilings  iriueh  do  not  con- 
**  cent  ine;  th^|  I  will  not  leave  t|ie  doors  open  wb&n  I  pass 
in  or  wtf  nor  shut  them  in  &  noisy  manner,  nor  |||;o  np  stairs 
with  my  dirty  shoes,  especially  when  I  am  told  not  to  do  so. 
I  also  promise  that  I  will  go  quietly  to  bed  in  the  evenings, 
**  when  I  am  desired,  withont  being  troublesome  to  the  person 
who  may  put  me;  and  in  all' other  things  shew,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  that  a  refctrmatioQ  has  taken  place  in  my 
behaviotu*.  *  In  ocaisideratioii.Ql  tbe  abore  conditions  beii^^ 
fulfilled,  it  is  promised,  on  the  part  of  Samuel  Drew,  that 
neither  he  nor  any  otlier  person  shall  beat  *  Drew, 

or  give  him  unpleasant  language,  but  treat  him  wftli  tender- 
ness and  love,  according  to  bis  good  conduct.  And  it  is 
furthermore  promised  unto  ■  Drew,  that,  during  the 

whole  time  of  his  good  behaviour,  he  shall  receive  (besides 
his  usual  pocket  money)  one  penny  weekly,  which,  with  any 
other  money  that  he  may  choose  to  bring,  ahall  be  lodged  in 
*^  his  father'a  hands,  until  a  sum  be  saved  sufficient  to  boy  a 
**  wateh.  To  enter  the  above  sums,  a  book  shall  be  kept  by 
**  his  father,  in  which  they  shall  be  regularly  insertod,  which 

"  book Drew  shall  see  whenever  he  shall  so  request 

"  For  the  due  performance  of  the  above«conditions,  we  have 
'*  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  aeals  this  first  day  of  January^ 
««  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fourteen,  from  which  day 
**  this  agreement  is  to  take  place. 
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" •  Drew, 

*•  Samuel  •  Drew, 

"  Honour  •  Drew.'' 

Signedf  ieakdf  and  delwered. 

( being  ^rsi  duly  stamped)  in 

the  presence  of 

*'  A.  Br  &c.  Ac. 
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Few  hAexB  HumifeGiled  sneh  stroDgpatonml  attach- 
ment as  Mr.  Drew.  His  children's  welfare  always 
claimed  his  attention.  Daily  and  hourly  their  best 
interests  were  the  object  of  his  solicitude.  There 
was  no  austerity  in  his  manner^  tending  to  repel  them 
from  his  company.  On  the  cwtrary^  he  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  the  most  absurd  or  extravagant 
theories  which  they  might  hazard^  in  morality  or  re- 
ligion ;  and^  instead  of  checking  any  remark  because 
it  might  savour  of  impiety,  he  heard  every  argument 
they  could  adduce  in  favour  of  the  proposition^  and 
then,  by  reasoning  with  them,  endeavoured  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  their  opinions.  Thus  imperceptibly, 
yet  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  would  he  fortify 
their  minds  against  pernicious  doctiines,  and  confirm 
their  belief  in  the  most  important  truths.  The  con- 
fidence of  his  eider  children  he  thus  gained ;  and  the 
affection  of  the  juniors  was  always  bestowed  upon  a 
parent  who  would  become  their  playmate,  and  tell 
them  stories  without  end.  Though  he  could  not  pre- 
vent their  mixing  with  others,  in  and  out  of  school- 
hours,  he  strove  to  guard  th^n,  by  his  pr^epts, 
against  evil  example.  ''  To  keep  my  children  wholly 
from  bad  associates,''  he  has  said,  "  is  out  of  my 
power.  I  can  only  endeavour  to  instil  good  prin- 
ciples,  shew  them  a  good  example,  and  commend 
them  in  prayer  to  God." 

As  they  advanced  towards  maturity,  their  religious 
culture  became  a  more  especial  object  of  his  regard. 
His  letters  to  them  were  fraught  with  the  most  valu- 
able and  affectionate  advice;  and  in  these  written 
instructions,  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  Christian,  and 
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love  of  the  parent,  were  combined  with  hiB  wonted 
familiarity.  To  his  youngest  daughter,  who,  after  his 
removal  from  St.  Austell,  and  especially  after  Mrs. 
Drew's  decease,  became  his  personal  charge,  he  was 
accustomed  to  addjress,  upon  her  birth-day,  a  few 
admonitory  lines.  One  of  these  addresses  we  ins^ 
not  as  a  specimen  of  poetiy,  but  as  a  proof  of 
affection. 


''TO   MY  DAUGHTER  MARY,   ON   HER  SEVENTEENTH 

BIRTH-DAY. 

**  Aocept,  dear  Mary,  od  thy  natal  day. 

This  kind  expression  of  a  father's  love : 
Warm  from  his  heart  it  flows,  withoat  decaj. 

To  thee  in  deeds — in  prayer  to  God  above. 

Thy  ohildhood  past,  bat  not  matored  in  years. 
Thy  parents  view  thee  in  a  path  of  etrife, 

And  watoh  those  steps  with  anxiona  hopes  and  fears 
That  soon  will  stamp  thy  destiny  for  life. 

The  dangerons  oeean  which  thy  bark  most  sail 
Has  rocks  and  shoab  anseen,  or  found  too  late ; 

And  those  who  venture  under  passion's  gale 
Will  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  shores  of  fatOi 

Taught  from  thy  youth  those  tempting  scenes  to  shun 
Where  serpents  lurk  beneath  delusive  flowers. 

Where  folly's  minions  dance  and  are  undone. 
By  fashion  led  to  ^dissipation's  faowen;  — 

ReYcre  the  precepts  which  instruction  gives : 
Experience,  reason,  urge  thee  to  be  wise. 

A  father's  voice  may  warn  whOe  yet  he  lives ; 
O  may  Heaven'a  counsel  lead  thee  when  he  <iiesf 
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A  Poirer  HlMeen  o*er  aU  Oy  ttept  pitndes. 
To  gnard  thy  feet  in  virtae's  saored  road. 

The  croes  atones  —  the  Savionr's  Spirit  gnides 
From  vice  and  sorrow  to  the  throne  of  God. 


Ao  aged  widow  should  thy  mother  prore^ 

Who  nursed  and  cherished  thee  with  tender  care, 

Repay  that  kindness  with  a  daughter's  love, 
And  in  thy  comforts  let  her  claim  a  share. 

•  ■ 
.   Should  he  who  writes  prore  destitute,  forlorn. 

Wrinkled  and  grey, —  his  lingering  hours  beguile : 
Age  and  decrepitude  O  do  not  scorn. 
But  cheer  his  evening  with  a  filial  smile. 

Then,  when  thy  parents,  summoned  to  the  skies, 
No  more  admonish,  or  thy  actions  see, 

A  generation  ^et  unborn  may  rise. 
To  pay  those  duties  rendered  now  by  thee.'' 

*'  Sam UKL  Drbw." 

«*  Sept.  10,  law,'' 


It  was  an  affecting  and  a  solemn  season^  when,  on 
the  day  of  his  wife^s  funeral,  though  heart-broken 
and  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  his  sudden  bei:eave- 
ment,  he  feelingly  commended  his  assembled  children, 
one  by  one,  to  the  Divine  protection ;  prayed  that  the 
aflUctive  dispensation  might  be  sanctified  to  their 
eternal  wel&re ;  and^  with  a  fond  father's  heart,  im^- 
plored  the  blessing  of  heaven  on  them  and  all  their 
concerns* 
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Wc  have  no  wish  to  re^'esent  Mr  Drew  as  im* 
maculate.  In  attempting  a  feithfid  moral  picture, 
the  blemishes  should  be  shewn  as  well  as  the  heaa* 
ties;  nor  does  his  character  require  that  any  part 
should  be  'cast  discreetly  into  shade.'  With  the 
sentiment  so  admirably  expressed  by  a  recent  writer^ 
we  fully  accord :  "  It  behoves  us«  with  christian  di&> 
crimination,  to  distinguish  between  grace  and  nature, 
to  give  to  God  his  own  glory^  and  refer  to  men  iheir 
own  infirmities.'^*  But  so  few  and  so  trivial,  in  the 
eye  of  affection,  were  Mr.  D/s  defects,  that  to  parti- 
cularise them  is  a  task  of  difficulty. 

Mr.  Drew  was  habitually  careful  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  On  noticing  a  display  of  unnecessary  rigour^ 
or  a  want  of  sympathy  for  a  wounded  spirit,  he  has 
often  quoted,  as  a  gentle  rebuke,  that  fine  expression 
of  Cowper, 

''  Hie  tear  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address 
May  be  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  snule.*' 

Yet,  at  times,  when  his  own  children  were  in  fault, 
his  reproofs  were  very  severe.  Blended  with  his 
prevailing  good  nature,  there  was  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  natural  sarcastic  humour,  which,  in  his 
parental  censures,  he  was  not  always  careful  to  re- 
press. It  was  never  unkindly  meant,  but  its  pungency 
sometimes  inflicted  an  unintentional  wound. 

If  we  add  to  this,  that,  from  his  keen  perception  of 
moral  order,  he  could  not  witness  the  most  trivial 
deviation  without  very  uncomfortaUe  sensation;^  and 

*  Gregory's  Memoir  of  Robert  Hall. 
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that  his  love  of  propriety  amonnted  to  ap  almost 
morbid  feeling,  we  shall  have  enumerated  the  im- 
perfisctions  in  his  domestic  chara^r.  In  eveiy 
odier  view«  vee  believe,  his  excellencies  were  con- 
spienous, 

'  And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtac's  side.' 

A  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course during  the  latter  period  of  his  life>  remarksy 
''  In  all  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Drew  I  never  saw 
any  thing  in  him  but  what  was  calculated  to  excite 
esteem  and  respect.  His  amiable  disposition  was 
never  overturned  by  peevishness  or  irritability  of 
mind,  even  in  the  decline  of  his  years,  or  the  break- 
ing up  of  his  constitution/' 

9 

t 

Afpability  and  readiness  to  teach  were  al-^ 
ways  traits  in  Mr.  Drew's  disposition.  "  His  nature," 
as  a  lady  who  knew  him  well,  expresses  it,  "  was  a 
compound  of  kindness;''  and  he  was  the  beloved 
Mentor  of  all  the  young  persons  of  his  acquaintance. 
Ever  familiar  and  accessible,  they  felt  no  scruple  in 
stating  to  him  their  difficulties,  or  in  making  him, 
what  he  was  always  ready  to  be,  their,  confidential 
and  friendly  adviser.  Feelings  of  admiration  could 
not  be  repressed,  on  seeing  the  timid  virgin  hanging 
with  filial  confidence  upon  his  arm,  and  drinking  in 
knowledge  firom  his  lips ;  or  the  stripling,  listening 
to  the  intonations  of  his  voice,  and  watching  every 
significant  gesture,  while  he,  with  the  most  afiec- 
tionate  concern, 

'  AUurcd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.' 
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''  For  young  parsons  Mr.  Drew  had  a  particriar 
r^arcL  and  invariably  drew  them  anmnd  him,  evinc« 
ing  the  greatest  interest  for  their  wdfare.  Hd  knew 
the  many  shoals  and  qmeksands  on  which^  without 
gnidance,  they  might  make  fatal  shipwreck ;  and* 
while  enforcing  the  importance  and  benefit  of  reli* 
gion,  he  added  to  it  the  diligent  employment  of  time. 
'  Youth'  he  observed^  '  is  the  period  in  which  to  lay 
up  a  rich  store  of  information.  It  will  prove  like  a 
warehouse  iull  of  various  kinds  of  timber>all  of  which 
will  be  essentially  useful  to  the  skilful  workman,  when 
he  shall  have  got  his  tools  about  him,  and  learned, 
expertness  in  their  use.  Hie  timber  he  wUl  then 
find  ready  to  shape  and  fashion  intathe  forms  suited 
to  times  and  circumstances.'  With  anecdotes  <^  his 
own  life  he  would  also  occasionally  enliven  the  social 
circle,  deducing  firom  alL  reasons  for  and  incentives 
to  dUigence."  Such  is  the  statement  of  a  lady  n^ 
had  often  listened  to  his  fiuniliar  instructions. 

There  was  a  pious  old  woman,  a  Methodist,  at 
whose  house,  mi  the  outskirts  of  St.  AustdL  Mr. 
Drew  used  frequently  to  call,  on  a  sabbath  morning. 
Here  he  often  met  with  young  persons  belching  to 
the  same  religious  society,  who  came  thither  for 
serious  conversation.  With  these,  when  time  per^ 
mitted,  he  would  enter  into  a  discussion  of  swh 
religious  topics  as  might  be  suggested,  answer  ques- 
tions, and  dear  up  difkulties.  This  became  a 
frequent  levee  of  Mr.  Drew's,  and  was  siire  to  be 
well  attended.  When  he  perceived  any  diffidence  or 
backwardness  among  his  young  firiends,  in  proposing 
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to  him  their  doubts^  he  urged  them  to  cart  ande  all 
such  needless  reaoBve.  '' Qaesfions/ he  would  remark. 
''  are  the  keys  that  unlock  the  treasures  of  know-- 
kdge.  It  is  better  to  admit  your  ignorance  than  to 
shew  it.  The  candid  inquirer  is  always  welcome ; 
and  don't  fear  hazarding  a  blunder  now  and  then. 
Remember  that  he  who  never  made  a  blunder  never 
made  a  discovery.'^ 

Au  acquaintance  which  Mr.  Drew  formed^  in  the 
year  1839,  with  a  young  lady,  who,  without  introduc-* 
tion,  sought  his  counsel,  and  maintained  with  him  a 
frequent  correspondence,  is  another  instance  of  his 
accessibility  and  readiness  to  impart  instruction. 
The  origin  of  their  intimacy  he  thus  explains  to  the 
lady's  brother : — 

"  The  first  letter  I  received  from  your  sister  was 
anonymous,  —  proposing  a  variety  of  abstruse  ques- 
tions, on  which  the  writer  desired  me  to  give  my 
opinion.  As  the  letter  contained  an  expansion  of 
mind  which  forcibly  struck  me,  I  felt  a  wish  to  know 
who  the  writer  was.  I  accordingly  wrote  a  short 
note,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter  alluded 
to  above,  but  observed, '  that,  in  sending  it  without  a 
name,  the  writer  had  defeated  his  own  purpose,  by 
helaraying  that  want  of  confidence  which  deprived 
ootrespondenee  of  its  basis.'  This  produced  from 
your  sister  a  letter  written  in  her  own  name,  with 
this  intelligent  apology  for  the  former,  —  that,  being 
a  school-girl,  she  concealed  her  name,  lest  her 
situaticm  should  prevent  her  from  receiving  those 
answers  to  her  various  questions,  which  she  desired. 
Astonished  at  finding  a  girl  at  school  capable  of 
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proposing  quesUonBon  which  the  learned  wodd  had 
been  divided^  from  the  first  dawn  of  science  to  the 
present  day,  I  gave  her  the  best  replies  which  the 
limits  of  a  long  letter  would  allow.  Such  was  the 
commencement  of  our  correspondence*** 

One  of  Mr.  Drew^s  young  female  fiiends,  when 
announcii^  to  him  her  expected  residence  in  his 
neighbourhood  after  a  long  absence,  writes,  in  1823, 
"^  I  hope  to  see  much  of  you,  to  talk  frequently  to 
yon,  and  once  again  share  your  kind  instructions.  I 
shall  again  mark  the  ai^umentative  position  of  your 
finger,  the  rogueish  turn  of  your  expressive  eye,  and 
hear  your  affectionate  exhortations  to  avoid  evil  and 
cleave  to  that  which  is  good.** 

The  Moral  Tales  of  Samuel  Wesley  he  greatly 
admired.  He  had  committed  them  to  memory,  be- 
cause of  their  point  and  humour,  for  which  he  had 
always  a  keen,  relish ;  and  his  friendly  admonitions 
to  his  female  acquaintances  were  firequentiy  mingled 
with  quotations  from  'the  Cobbler,'  'the  Mastiff/ 
and  '  the  Basket.*  A  lady,  whom  he  had  given 
away  at  the  altar,  remarks,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  shortly  after  her  marriage, ''  I  always  take  caie 
to  'pin  the  basket,'  and  I  have  not  attempted  to 
ride  the  mastiff  yet."  To  one  of  his  daughters  he 
presented  a  copy  of  these  tales,  with  this  memo- 
randum appended  to  'the  Basket;'  "Let  no  female 
acquaintance  of  mine  be  married,  until  she  can  repeat 
this  piece.  —  Samuel  Drew." 

The  letters  which  follow,  furnish  a  specimen  of 
Mr.  Drew*s  familiar  epistolary  instructions. 
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'*  St.  Amtell,  April  88,  1816. 

''  My  oear  Friend, 

"  Although  many  months  have  elapsed 
since  I  wrote  you  last,  this  letter  will  inform  you  that 
omission  implies  neither  forgetfulness  nor  neglect. 
I  frequently  think  of  the  few  pleasing  hours  we  spent 
t<^ther^  both  at  Harpur-street  and  at  St.  John's- 
square.     But  these  hours  are  gone  for  ever ;  and 

•  Of  joys  departed 
Not  to  return,  how  painitil  the  remembrance !' 

''  When  I  left  London^  I  had  some  expectation  of 
revisiting  it  about  this  time ;  but  a  train  of  circum- 
stances prevents  me  from  fulfilling  my  wishes.  I, 
however,  look  forward  to  this  time  twelve-months, 
when,  if  life  and  health  permit,  I  hope  again  to  see 
it.  But  this,  1  expect^  will  be  the  last  time  for  life ; 
and  you  will  not  be  there,  neither  do  I  expect  to  see 
any  of  your  family,  except  such  as  live  at  St.  John  s- 
square,  unless  I  come  when  Dr.  Clarke  is  in  London. 
Of  late  I  have  been  so  busy,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  a  regular  correspondence  with  any 
person.  I  hope,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to 
have  a  little  more  leisure,  when  I  shall  renew  my 
acquaintance  with  my  old  friends. 

*'  When  you  write  me,  let  me  know  what  books  you 
have  been .  reading,  and  what  proficieiicy  you  have 
made  in  metaphysics.  Your  last  letter  was  written 
with  too  much  hesitation,  diffidence,  and  perplexity. 
You  mu6t  not  be  afraid  of  me.  You  saw  me  a  plain, 
blunt  fellow,  in  London,  who  Was  mists&en  for  a 
blacksmith.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  committing  your- 
self. Remember  this  rule — The  person  who  never 
made  a  blunder  never  made  a  aiseovery.  If  you 
always  tread  near  the  central  parts  of  a  circle,  you 
will  never  obtain  much  accurate  knowledge  of  its 
circumference;  and,  consequently,  you  wUl  never 
widen  the  horizon  of  knowledge.  It  ia  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  circle  that  metaphysicians  must  walk ; 

2z 
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and  they  must'  not  be  terrific,  if  they  sometiiMB  slip 
llieir  feet^  and  fell. 

"  Since  I  last  saw  yon,  I  have  not  done  much  in 
this  department.  Subjects  of  a  dilSerent  natore  have 
engaged  my  thoughts ;  m>r  do  I  think  that  I  sh^  be 
aMe  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  study  of  this  sciaiee 
until  several  months  mow  have  ek^ed.  It  is  a 
thorny  region ;  but  it  famishes  firm  footing,  which 
affords  a  recompenee  for  all  our  toils. 

"  But  neither  metaphysics,  nor  any  merely  human 
science,  can  procure  for  us  an  interest  in  the  felicitieB 
of  eternity.  All  may  be  made  subservient  to  our 
eternal  wdfare,  and  may  omitribute  to  that  expaa- 
8](m  of  mind  which  we  shall  carry  widi  ua  into 
eternity*  To  what  extent  the  mental  faculties  aie 
capable  of  expanding,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall 
never  know,  until  we  enter  into  a  world  of  spmts. 
Knowle^^,  without  doabt,  is  an  inlet  of  felicity ;  and 
perhaps  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  happiness  in 
heaven  will  arise  from  our  being  able  for  ever  to 
draw  from  the  ocean  of  eternal  truth,  without  tibe 
possibility  of  exhausting  it. 

"  Hereafter  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
larging on  this  important  subject,  should  time  and 
favourable  circumstances  concnr.  But,  from  that 
distance  which  lies  between  us,  I  scarcely  expeet  we 
shall  behold  each  other's  faces  again. 

''  May  the  Lord  in  mercy  bless  you  with  health  in 
time,  and  happiness  in  eternity . . 

''  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend, 

"  Samuel  Dnfew.** 


**  Liverpool,  Doc.  S2, 1819. 

*'Mt  dxar  Sister, 

"  I  duly  received  your  letter  by  D>r. 
Ckrke,  and  vras  equally  glad  to  hear  from  my  aaly 
sister  that  her  family  was  well,  as  she  could  be  to 
receive  a  letter  fimn  me.    My  health  is  good.     I  do 
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Wit  know  tkat  I  have  had  an  hoiir'6  indifl^osition  BUice 
1 1^  St.  AusldL  But  you  may  be  assured^  that  my 
time  is  much  taken  up  about  my  business.  It  is  not 
to  be  expeeted  that  I  could  oon^  hither  to  do  nothing. 
Skmietimes  i  find  mys^  in  solitude^  and  sigh  after 
home ;  but  I  have  here  a  numerous  train  of  friends, 
who  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  make  me  com- 
fwtable;  aad>  hearing  constantly  from  home^  my 
gloom  subsides. 

*'  I  am  exeeediogly  glad  to  find  that  your  children 
all  behave  themselves  well.  So  long  as  this  is  the 
oaae,  teU  them  that  their  uncle  will  love  and  respect 
them;  but  if  they  bdiave  badly,  especially  as  they  grow 
to  maturity,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
To  tell  me  that  Mary  is  a  good  girl,  is  giving  no  new 
informatiofi ;  it  is  only  confirming  that  opinion  which 
I  have  always  entertained  of  hex,  and  which  I  hope 
die  will  never  give  me  any  occasion  to  alter.  Of 
James,  also,  1  am  much  pleased  to  hear  a  favourable 
account.  He  is  now  come  to  an  age  in  which  his 
chaiacter  should  acquire  stalnlity ;  and  I  hope  he  will 
not  give  you  any  occasion  to  send  me  a  different  ac- 
count when  you  write  again.  I  hope  that  both  Mary 
and  James  will  use  all  the  means  in  their  power  to 
improve  their  minds,  without  losing  sight  of  those 
^tiea  which  they  owe  to  God  and  their  parents.  I 
hope  that  Jabez  will  conduct  himself  welL  and  that 
he  is  attentive  to  his  learning.  I  desire  to  know, 
when  you  write  next,  how  far  he  is  advanced  in  cy- 
phering, and  let  him  write  on  your  letter  a  few  words, 
that  I  may  see  how  his  writing  is  improved.  As  to 
his  behaviour,  I  e:q)ect  it  is  such  as  will  bear  exa- 
mination^  after  due  allowances  for  age  and  circum- 
stances.  I  hope,  while  he  behaves  well,  that  I  shall 
always  respect  him,  on  account  of  his  uncle  Jabez, 
whom  he  never  knew.  Samuel  is  my  namesake,  and 
if  he  conducts  himself  improperly,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
wish  that  he  had  been  called  something  else;  but 
while  he  is  a  good  lad,  I  shall  be  glad  to  think  that 
he  bears  my  name.    Thomasin  is  called  after  her  own 
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mother's  name^  and  my  mother's.  She  is  equal  in 
name, —  I  hope  she  will  be  equal  in  good  behaviour : 
while  I  hear  that  this  is  the  case^  I  shall  love  her,  and 
shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  her  welfitre.^  As  your 
health,  my  dear  sister,  I  find  from  y  onr  letter,  is  rather 
precarious,  this  lays  an  additional  obligation  on  all 
the  children  to  love,  assist,  and  readily  obey  your 
commands,  as  well  as  those  of  their  father.  And 
whatever  improvement  they  may  make,  in  any  other 
respect,  I  shall  never  have  a  very  &vouraUe  opinion 
of  them,  if  they  are  disobedi^it  to  their  parents.  Th^ 
may  rest  assured,  that,  while  this  is  the  case,  the 
blessing  of  God  can  never  be  expected  upon  them, 
either  while  they  are  children,  or  when  they  are 
grown  up  to  maturity.  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  your 
health  is  in  a  declining  state :  I  hope  it  amounts  to 
nothing  of  a  serious  nature.  You  ask  me,  will  I  notice 
and  respect  your  children,  should  you  be  taken  from 
them  ?  Yes,  my  dear  sister,  so  far  as  I  can,  consist- 
ently with  my  own  family,  your  children  shall  never 
want  a  friend  while  their  uncle  lives.  I  will  advise 
them,  admonish,  or  reprove,  and  assist  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

"  To  uncle  I  desire  to  be  particularly  remembered. 
Indeed,  I  conceive  that  I  am  as  much  writing  to  him 
as  I  am  to  you ;  only  it  would  seem  strange  not  to  in- 
troduce his  name.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  visiting 
Cornwall,  should  I  live  to  see  the  summer ;  but  the 
distance  is  great,  and  the  expense  is  heavy.  I  am 
now  nearly  four  hundred  miles  from  you.  May  you 
live  long,  and  live  h£^ppily  together.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  we  shall  meet  again  in  time ;  but  ,if  not,  I  trust 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven. 

"  The  spiritual  advice  which  you  request  of  me  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  give.  I  know  you  are  naturally 
inclined  to  view  every  thing  on  the  darkest  side.  Why 
should  you  doubt  the  goodness  of  God  ?  or  why  ques- 
tion his  ability  or  readiness  to  save  to  the  uttermost  ? 
Y-ou  say,  your  faith  is  little.  This  may  be ;  but  re- 
member, our  safety  does  not  depend  upon  the  strength 
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ox  the  weakness  of  our  &ith»  but  its  genuineness.  The 
same  G.od  who  has  hitherto  kept  you>  is  able  and 
wilhng  to  keep  you  to  the  end.  Little  faith  is  al- 
ways attended  with  doubts  and  fears^— above  which 
Strang  fiuth  mounts ;  but  safety  is  as  much  the  lot  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other.  The  strength  or  weakness  of 
&ith  may>  and  wilL  affect  our  enjoyments,  and  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  our  joys  and  sorrows ;  but 
both  that  which  is  strong  and  that  which  is  weak 
lays  hold  of  Christ ;  and  He  is  the  foundation  of  our 
h^pe.  May  God  Almighty  grant  you  his  blessing,  in 
time  and  eternity  !  So  prays  your  f^ectionate  brother, 
brother*in-law,  and  uncle, 

"Samuel  Drew/^ 

**  Mn,  T.  Kingdan,  Tgwardreatk:' 


"  My  dear  Nephew, 


**  98,  NewfpUe-itreet,  LoDdoD, 
Aug.SOtb,  1886. 


it 


''  Your  letter,  though  dated  January 
2d,  did  not  reach  me  until  about  a  month  since; 
and  it  is  not  always  that  I  can  find  time  to  write,  or 
an  opportunity  of  sending  what  I  have  written  free 
of  expense.  However,  that  you  may  not  think  your 
letter  neglected,  I  have  snatched  a  few  moments  from 
the  common  avocations  of  life  to  devote  to  you. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  industrious  and 
careful,  and  that  with  you  trade  is  brisk.  Your  only 
danger,  I  conceive,  arises  from  your  giving  credit  to 
persons  who  cannot  or  vnll  not  pay.  Make  good 
articles,  and  charge  a  good  price,  such  as  the  country 
will  bear,  and  your  trade  will  recommend  itself. 

''  By  turning  your  attention  to  reading,  when  the 
business  of  the  shop  is  over,  you.  will  fi^d  employ- 
ment more  profitable  than  any  association  with 
companions  can  afford,  and  furnish  your  mind  with 
resources  that  will  always  yield  delight. 

"  You  express  ^  wish  that  I  were  nearer,  to  give 
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you  instruetiim  in  many  tUngs.  Were  I  present^  no 
doubt  this  could  be  done*  But  remember^  others 
can  only  point  out  .the  gates  and  doors  which  lead 
to  the  fields  of  knowle^e.  Every  one  must  tra- 
verse die  hills  and  valleys  for  himseif ;  and  it  is  only 
by  unremitting  application  and  perseverance  that  the 
attenupt  will  be  erovraed  with  success. 

''  You  asli;  *  Wherein  Ues  the  difference  betweei 
foreknowledge  and  predestination  ?'  Foreknowlec^ 
is  simply  the  4i$eemmeM  of  an  action  or  thing  that 
is  about  to  exist ;  predestination  is  Ihe  appomtmeint 
of  the  action  or  thing.  There  is,  tbefrfore^  as  much 
difference,  as  there  is  between  knowing  the  destina* 
tion  of  a  ship,  and  directing  her  to  undertake  and 
accomplish  her  voyage. 

*'  Between  the  temptations  of  Satan,  and  the  evil 
inclinations  of  our  hearts,  the  distinction  is  not  so 
evident.  Temptations  generally  assail  us  through 
our  inclinations^  and  give  to  them  a  degree  of 
strength  which,  without  temptation,  they  could  not 
exercise.  Temjitation  also  frequently  furnishes  food 
for  evil  inclination,  by  (dadng  objects  in  our  way ;  as 
fishermen  bait  ihxkt  hooks  to  catch  the  finny  tribes. 
In  both  caseo,  our  duty  is  to  suppress  evil  incUnatioii, 
and  to  resist  temptation;  and  this  power,  through 
divine  grace,  may  be  attained.  Do  not  neglect  to 
attend  public  worship,  and  to  conduct  yourself  as  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  require.  Above  all,  look  to 
J  esufi,  through  the  eflkacy  of  whose  atonement  our 
title  to  heaven  is  to  be  obtained^  by  the  exercise  of 
fiiith. 

''  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  whenever  yoo 
can  find  time  ,to  write>  and  beg  you  will  not  be 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  state  any  question. 

'*  That  God  may  give  you  las  blessing  for  time 
and  eternity,  k  the  sincere  wish  of 

"  Your  affectionate  un^e, 

^'Samuel  Drbw,** 

*'  To  Mr.  Jama  Kingdom^  Jun, 
*<  Si.  Blaxe^.*' 


* 
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Further  illwtratioiiff  of  Mr.  Dvew's  affectkmate 
manner  of  giving  a<Mce  and  instmetion^  in  his 
familiar  correspondence,  we  hope  to  present  at  the 
dose  of  the  volume. 

There  are>  perhaps,  few  more  pleasing  instances 
of  his  freedom  of  communication,  than  a  correspond- 
ence which  he  maintained  with  a  lady,  who  was,  at 
the  time,  the  subject  of  mental  aberration.  Two 
letters  selected  from  this  correspondence  we  intro- 
duce.  That  from  the  lady  may  gratify  curiosity,  as 
exhibiting  a  remarkable  instance  of  mono«mania. 


**  Dbar  8ia, 

''  As  one  of  our  nnrsQS  is  going  to 
St.  Austell,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  troubling  you 
with  a  few  lines  of  inquiry  after  your  health. 

"  I  shall  not  ai)ologise  for  sending  the  poetry,  as 
I  trust  it  will  be  acceptable.  You  will  see,  by  the 
sentiments,  it  was  not  lately  written,  and  will  forgive 
the  wamah  of  my  expressions,  when  I  tell  you  it 
was  composed  within  a  few  weeks  of  my  first  becom- 
ing an*  inmate  of  the  lunoHe  asylum.  The  answer 
to  my  vindication  of  you  was  written  by  one  of  my 
companions ;  who,  on  taking  a  cursory  review  of  your 
work,  had  condemned  it  as  bcdng  a  wild  chimera, 
and,  in  Ikct,  established  nothing*  I  was  informed  of 
this  pre  viously  to  my  seeing  him;  and  the  energies  rf 
fiien^Mp,  perhaps  heightened  by  disorder,  pro- 
duced that  epistie  almost  extemporary,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  beginnitig  of  the  book.  I  had  an 
interview  a  few  days  after,  and  was  sufficiently  mor- 
tified and  punished  for  the  temerity  of  my  attack,  by 
finding  |ioefry  was  his  least  accomplishment :  he  was 
sensible,  elegant,  refined,  and  fascinating. 
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*'  iTou^  who  know  '  Great  wit  to  madness  nearly 
is  allied^'  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  saying,  that  I 
have  here  met  with  gentlemen  ( I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  write  in  the  past  tense)  of  superior  sense 
and  learning  to  what  I  had  been  accustomed^ -*• 
whose  insanity  consisted  chiefly  in  eccentricities ;  -- 
those  we  dignify  with  the  name  of  rational  madmen. 
The  book  I  have  sent  is  a  present  to  you  from  a  moat 
worthy  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  of  our 
committee ;  and,  from  some  fencied  merit,  perhaps^ 
has  kindly  noticed  me  ever  since  my  first  coming  to 
the  house,  which  he  visits  every  week  with  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  city. 

''  He  had  read  and  admired  your  work  on'  the 
'  Identity  of  the  Human  Body,'  and,  seeing  your  name 
on  my  scrawl,  kindly  offered  to  send  any  letter  to 
you,  and  that  I  would  beg  your  acceptance  of  this 
book,  with  his  respects ;  you  may  suppose  how  willing 
I  was  to  oblige  a  person  I  have  so  much  reason  to 
esteem,  and,  if  I  have  not  disobliged  you,  shall  not 
be  dissatisfied  with  what  I  have  done. 
With  my  best  wishes, 

I  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your's  respectfully. 


X.  ictuaiu. 


*'  1  have  lately  begun  to  read  Locke,  whom  I  un- 
derstand pretty  well,  upon  the  whole ;  but  I  should 
be  obliged  by  your  telling  me,  if  what  he  terms  pure 
space,  infinite  space,  or  vacuum,  are  synonymotis, 
and  whether  it  excludes  even  air  and  ether.  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  readily  comprehend  this ;  and,  if  so,  how 
am  I  to  understand  his  ovm  words,  at  the  137th'  page 
of  the  first  book,  viz.  'For  I  desire  any  one  so  to 
divide  a  solid  body,  of  any  dimension  he  pleases,  as 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  solid  parts  to  move  up 
and  down  freely  every  way  within  the  bounds  of  their 
superficies,  if  there  be  not  left  in  it  a  void  sfjpate  as 
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Ug  as  the  least  port  into  which  he  has  divided  the 
said  solid  body/ 

''  Is  the  space  he  there  mentions,  of  the  same  na- 
tme  as  pure  space  ?  But  what  can  we  know  of  space 
which  excludes  air  ?  '  And  let  this  void  space  (says 
he)  be  as  little  as.  it  will,  it  destroys  the  hypothesis 
of  plenitude.^  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  well 
remember  how  clearly  I  comprehended  your  discourse 
of  space  infinite,  and  infinite  space,  when  I  saw  you ; 
and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to  understand  your 
definitions/^ 

[''  Received  July  31,  lQ\2,from  the  Nurse  of  ike  Asylum. 

S.  Drew."] 


<•  St.  AiuCdl,  J«ly  31, 1812. 

'*  Hy  old  Correspondent, 

'*  Your  letter,  your  manuscript,  and  the 
treatise  translated  by  Mr.  M.,  reached  me  in  safety, 
and  this  letter  is  designed  to  be  returned  by  the  per- 
son who  brought  me  the  parcel.  I  sincerely  thank 
you  for  eakh  favour,  and  am  much  pleased  with  all. 
I  have  perused  all  your  lines  with  pleasure,  and  have 
discovered  in  each  piece  much  of  that  original  genius 
for  which  I  have  always  given  you  the  fullest  credit. 
In  some  instances,  your  language  is  humorously  se- 
vere, particularly  on  Dr.  D.,  'whose  face  is  always 
best  covered.^  i  our  vindication  of  my  Essay  proves 
the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  your  friendship.  Some 
of  the  strokes  are  bold  and  full  of  energy.  It  plainly 
appears,  that  you  have  entered  into  the  tendency  and 
design  of  that  publication,  and  that  you  have  fully, 
appreciated  the  force  of  many  of  my  arguments. 
When  friendship  and  iudgment  are  united,  they  carry 
the  mind  to  its  intended  object  with  more  than  com- 
mon rapidity. 

"  On  your  questions  concerning  Mr.  Locke's  observ- 
ations on  ^poce,  and  plenitude,  and  vacuum,  I  will 
make  a  few  remarks.     Mr.  Locke  considers  that  space 

3   A 
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hM  a  positive  existence,  tliat  it  ianeceanrily  ensCeBt^ 
and  that  it  is  infinite  in  its  expansion,  (ii  the  c0d»* 
trary,  he  coneeives  that  matter  is  ojbIj  Jimte,  axuX  he- 
cause  finite,  that  it  is  neither  neeessaiily  existent  fior 
eternal*  From  these  two  oonsideratioQ&  it  follows., 
that  space  must  he  more  extensive  than  matter  or 
body ; —  space  being  bonndless,  faeeanse  infinite ;  and 
matter  or  body  being^  bounded,  heoause  finite ;  and 
consequently  there  must  be  some  space  in  the  universe 
where  no  body  i&  Mr,  Locke,  <in  this  piinciple> 
argues,  that  if  there  had  not  been  space  in  the  uni* 
verse  without  body,  body  must  be  infinite,  and  then 
there  would  have  been  an  universal  plenitude  of  body; 
in  which  case^  motion  would  have  been  impossible, 
because  every  body  ijk  motion  must  then  have 
moved  through  solidity,  which  is  impossible.  Sut 
since  there  is  motion  in  the  material  world,  he  jastly 
concludes,  that  there  must  be  space  without  bo(^\ 
which  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  motion. 
When  he  speaks  of  pure  space,  he  confines  his  view 
to  nmpte  eapansion  alone,  excluding  from  that  idea 
not  only  the  extent  of  its  dimensions,  but  body  also. 
Infinite  space  he  views  in  its  boundless  extent,  with* 
out  regarding  whether  it  be  connected  with  mtM&t  or 
not.  Vacuum  is  certainly  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  negation  of  matter;  and,  though  sometime^ 
blended  with  the  idea  of  space,  in  the  room  of  which 
the  term  is  sometimes  substituted,  it  is  certainly  dis- 
tinct. Space  exists  positively ;  vacuum  is  only  nega- 
tive. Vacuum  cannot  exist  whore  body  is,  because 
the  introduction  of  body  annihilates  vacuum;  but  body 
cannot  exist  where  there  is  not  space,  because  space 
must  contain  body :  —  hence  the  difference  between 
space  and  vacuum. 

^' You  ask,  'What  can  we  know  of  s|)ace  that  excludes 
pure  ether  ?'  I  grant  that  we  can  know  but  little. 
But  I  would  ask  what  can  we  know  of  space  with 
ether  ?  or  of  ether,  if  viewed  in  connexion  with  space  ? 
But  we  have  no  need  to  know  the  essence  of  space  and 
ether,  in  order  to  determine  that  an  universal  pleni- 
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tude  of  body  does  not  exist.  The  instance  which  Mr. 
Locke  gives^  and  which  you  have  ^uoted^  is  sufficient 
for  the  pur];iose.  Let  the  exact  dimensions  of  a  per- 
fectly solid  body  be  taken  (for  if  it  be  porous  you  grant 
space  without  body)  on  every  side,  allowing  no  room 
for  any  motion  l^etween  the  dimensions  and  the  body 
measured.  When  this  is  done,  let  the  body  be  divided 
into  two  equal  p&rts ;  the  parts  can  no  more  move 
within  the  original  bounds,  than  if  no  division  had 
ever  tak^n  place.  Let  it  be  again  divided  into  20,  or 
20,000  or  20,000,000  parts ;  these  parts  can  no  more 
move  within  the  bounds  of  the  onginal  dimensions, 
than  if  the  body  had  been  entire.  Let  us  extend  the 
same  thought  to  the  universe.  If  all  space  had  been 
full  of  body,  the  whole  must  have  been  like  a  body  of 
adamant,  the  dimensions  of  which  would  have  been 
infinity.  In  this  case,  motion  in  the  material  universe 
would  have  been  as  impossible  as  in  the  given  body 
proposed  by  Mr.  Locke.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to 
say,  that  matter  may  be  soft  and  yielding  like  the 
air.  Dilation  and  compression  prove  matter  not  infi- 
nite. Space  is  immoveable ;  and  if  matter  were  infinite 
it  mmst  be  immoveable  also,  whether  formed  of  atoms, 
worlds,  or  ether. 

''  That  God  may  bless,  restore  you  to  your  health 
and  friends,  and  qualify  you  both  for  life  and  death, 
ioT  time  and  eternity,  is  the  sincere  desire  of 

^'  Your  old  friend, 

'^Samuel  Drew.*^ 


SECTION  XXVII. 

Instances  of  Mr.  Dreiv^s  Humility,  Integrity,  Sensibilityf, 
Benevolence,  and  Pacific  Temper  —  Anonymous  Utter  ecu- 
suring  his  conduct  —  Unpleasant  dilemma. 

The  especial  apostolical  injunction,  "  that  no  man 
think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think," 
plainly  intimates  that  this  is  a  prevalent  infirmity  of 
our  fallen  nature.  It  is  one  from  which  few  can 
plead  an  entire  exemption ;  and  to  none  is  it  more 
incident  than  to  the  man  who  has  unexpectedly  risen 
from  a  lowly  station  into  public  notoriety.  Forget- 
ting that  for  every  excellency  we  are  indebted  to. a 
higher  power,  our  common  propensity  is  to  say,  or 
rather  to  think,  ''  My  power  and  the  might  of  mine 
hand  have  gotten  me  this  wealth,'^  and  to  take  to 
ourselves  the  credit  of  that  which  we  may  be  instru- 
mental in  accomplishing.  From  this  symptom  of 
moral  infirmity  few  persons  were  more  free  than 
Mr.  Drew.  He  neither  condescended  to  a  spurious 
and  afifected  humility,  undervaluing  the  talents  which 
he  possessed,  nor  assumed  the  character  of  a  g^reat 
man.  The  distinguished  and  applauded  metaphy- 
sician was  as  unpretending  as  the  humble  mechanic. 
He  felt  his  own  powers  of  mind,  withput  claiming 
superiority  over  others ;  and  his  society  was  pleasing 
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to  persons  of  less  vigorous  understanding,  because 
he  attempted  no  display.  Had  he  been  required  to 
express  his  own  views  of  himself  he  would  probably 
have  adopted  the  language  of  St.  Paul«  "  Through 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am/' 

His  humble  ori^  he  never  forgot,  or  desired  to 
conceal ;  nor  did  he,  when  referring  to  his  altered 
circumstances,  overlook  that  Providence  which  had 
directed  his  steps.  In  one  of  his  letters,  after  his 
removal  from  Cornwall,  he  observes,  *'  Raised  from 
one  of  the  lowest  stations  in  society,  I  have  endea- 
voured, through  life,  to  bring  my  family  into  a  state 
of  respectability,  by  honest  industry,  frugality,  and  a 
high  regard  for  my  moral  character.  Divine  Provi- 
dence smiled  on  my  exertions,  and  crowned  my  wishes 
with  success.^'  "Families,  like  communities,"  he 
has  sometimes  remarked,  *'  have  their  revolutions. 
Mine,  I  have  been  told«  was  once  respectable,  but 
it  has  been  at  almost  the  lowest  grade.  It  now  seems 
ascending,  and  Providence  perhaps  designs  to  make 
me  instrumental  to  its  elevation.'^ 

So  much  did  Mr.  D.  shrink  from  public  notice, 
that,  within  two  years  of  hi$  decease,  having  been,  on 
some  particular  occasion,  in  ^he  city,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  until  it  was  too  late  to  reti^  to  his  usual 
place  of  worship,  he  would  not  go  into  a  Wesleyan 
chapel  where%e  was  known,  lest  he  should  attract 
attention,  or  be  invited  to  preachy.  After  standing 
awhile  in  the  lobby,  he  said  to  the  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him,  *'  Well,  I  really  do  not  like  to  go 
in  —  let  us  go  to  some  church." 

Being  reminded  of  the  high  encomium  whjich  D/. 
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Ckriie,  iu  his  «uto*lMOgraphy«  had  posfted  upcm  him,* 
he  obeerved^  "  That  is  qpiite  an  hyp^ole,  beyond  all 
reascm.  Yet  a  literary  gentleman  told  me^  1Jiat>  in- 
dependently of  the  eom^iment^  the  paragra^  in 
which  the  Doctor  has  introdoced  my  name  is  die 
most  el^ntly  written  in  the  whde  volume.  Dr. 
Cktke  liked  my  metaphysics  because  I  took  up  my 
subject  as  I  found  it  in  nature,  without  entangling  it 
with  any  preconceived  notions  and  opinions.  But^ 
dear  me,  what  should  I  be  beside  the  metaphysicians 
of  Scotland  ?  They'd  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  — 
though,  perhaps,  more  about  the  etymology  of  teim3 
—  whether  this  were  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
tliat  from  the  Latin  or  French,  and  so  forth, —  than 
with  the  subject  of  discussion  itsdf." 

*  **  Among  those  whom  Mr.  Clarke  joined  to  the  Methodists' 
society^  [in  St  Austeli,]  was  Samwsi  Drew,  then  terminating 
his  apprenticeship  to  a  shoemaker,  and  since  become  one  of  the 
first  meti^ihysicisns  in  the  empire^  as  his  works  on  the  Amui- 
terialihf  and  Immortality  qf  the  Saul  of  man,  the  IdenHty  mmd 
Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body^  and  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  Ood,  sufiiciently  testify.  A  man  of  primitiye  simplicity  of 
mantiersy  aodableness  of  disposition,  piety  towards  God,  and 
benevolence  to  men,  seldom  to  be  -eqnaUed ;  and,  far  reuA  of 
thought,  keenness  of  discrimination,  pnritj  of  language,  and 
manly  eloquence,  not  to  be  surpassed  in  anj  of  the  common 
walks  of  IHe.  He  shortly  became  a  local  preacher  among  die 
MeCbodistsv  and  in  this  office  he  continues  to  die  present  dtiy. 
In  diorty  his  circumstances  considered,  widi  the  mode  of  kis 
education,  fie  is  one  of  those  prodigies  of  natui^e  and  grace 
which  God  rarely  exhibits;  but  which  serve  to  keep  up  the 
eonnetsdng  link  between  those  who  are  confined  to  houses  of 
olay,  whose  foundations  are  in  the  dust,  and  beings  of  superior 
order,  in  those  regions  where  infirmity  cannot  enter,  an4 
where  the  sunshine  of  knowledge  sufiers  neither  diminution  n^)^ 
eclipse."  —  Life  of  Dr.  Clarke^  vol.  L  p.  219. 
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Ihe  same  diffidMce  of  his  fmn  abilities  wUl  be 
seen  in  the  following  letter^  which  exhibits  much 
candom;  modesty,  and  correct;  thinking. 


''  8t.  AmiUiUt  Jaii.^10, 1810. 

*'  Mt  dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  letter 
reached  you  at  a  moment  when  you  were  in  a  good 
humour.  I  should  have  learned  this  fact  from  the 
vivacity  of  your  ejiistle,  if  you  had  not  informed  me ; 
and  I  hope  this  will  not  meet  your  eye  in  a  less  aus- 
picious hour. 

'*  I  thought,  when  you  hinted  that  my  philosophy 
had  not  sulnlueil  my  ^Hrejudices,  that  you  intended  to 
rally  me  on  some  1)ranches  of  my  cjeed ;  Imt,  on  pe- 
rusing further,  I  soon  found  that  your  pleasing  leni- 
tives far  outweighed  the  corrosives  which  I  expected. 
I  thank  you  for  your  hints,  and  really  admire  your 
masterly  apology  for  my  views  of  eternal  things. 
Believe  me,  my  clear  sir,  I  have  em1)raced  the  senti- 
ments which  I  ])riefly  stated,  from  a  conviction  of 
their  proprietyj,  though  arising  from  a  combination 
of  causes  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  define,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  mark  the 
discriminating  influence,  Suifice  it  to  say,  that  the 
effect  was  produced,  and  the  result  still  continues, 
however  incompetent  I  may  find  myself  to  trace  the 
various  branches  to  their  respective  sources. 

"  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  few  observations 
wbich  you  made  on  Mr.  Professor  Scott  and  Mr. 
D.  Stewart.  I  had  nothing  in  view  but  jirivate 
gratification,  when  I  inquired  after  them.  X^erhaps 
it  is  natural  to  the  human  mind  to  feel  some  solici- 
tude about  those  of  whom  we  have  heard,  especially 
when  they  have  distinguished  themselves  in  those 
departments  of  literature  which  are  congenial  with 
the  bias  of  our  thoughts.  By  first  writing  to  me, 
a  perfect  stranger,  half*buried  in  obscure  life,  you 
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did  me  an  honour  winch  I  can  acknowie^e  but  not 
requite. 

''  As  you,  have  seen  the  memoirs  of  my  life  which 
I  prefixed  to  my  'Essay  on  the  Resurrection/  I  need 
not  tell  you  my  personal  history,  nor  descant  upon  the 
difficulties  through  which  I  have  passed^  to  enter  the 
field  of  literature.     It  was  my  lot  to  have  no  educa- 
tion;   but  whether  I  may  reckon  this  among  the 
misfortunes  or  advantages  of  my  life>  it  is  hard  to.  say. 
The  mind,  without  doubt,  receives  its  polish  firom  the 
refinements  which  education  imparts,  and  becomes 
expanded  in  proportion  to  the  objects  which  are  pre- 
sented to  its  views.     If  this  advanti^e  had  been  mine, 
I  should  have  been  considered  as  a  competitor  with 
men  whom  I  could  not  rival,  and  should  have  sunk 
into  insignificance  by  falling  short  of  my  mark. — My 
learning  would  have  broken  the  opiic  of  compassion, 
and  have  exposed  me  to  a  naked  inspection  which  I 
could  not  have  withstood.     From  these  dangers  I  am 
now  happily  shielded ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain.   Under  present  circumstances^ 
I  have  obtained  a  reputation,  through  friendship, 
which  I  could  not  have  acquired  from  rigid  justice,  if 
knowledge  had  unrolled  her  ample  stores  with  a  more 
liberal  hand.     Reputation,  however,  is  only  a  remote 
consideration ;  and  when  first  I  commenced  author,  I 
had  no  more  expectation  of  obtaining  fame  than  I  had 
of  procuring  wealth, 

''  I  trust,  amidst  the  events  and  incidents  of  life, 
that  God  will  give  me  grace  so  to  pass  through  time, 
that  I  may,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  obtain 
at  last '  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and 
that  fefdeth  not  away/ 

"  That  this  may  be  our  joint  portion  in  eternity, 
though  we  may  never  behold  each  other's  faces  in 
time,  is  the  sincere  desire  oC 

"  Reverend  and  dear  sir, 

"  Your  s,  most  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew.*' 

"  Bev.  Profeuar  Jam€$  Kidd,  Aberdeen*^ 
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In  a  fetmev  pert  of  our  narrative  we  have  noticed, 
at  some  length,  Mr.  Drew's  integrity  and  humanity 
in  early  life.  Of  these  qualities  a  few  illustrations 
of  more  recent  date  may  be  acceptable. 

A  day  or  two  brfore  his  removal  from  London^ 
though  his  mind  was  then  unhinged,  he  enumerated, 
very  particularly,  the  different  charitable  and  other 
institutions  to  which  he  ifas  a  contributor,  and  placed 
in  his  daughter  s  hands  a  year's  subscription  for  each, 
that  all  obligations  of  that  kind  might  be  fully  dis- 
charged. 

During  a  season  of  dearth,  he  bargained  with  a 
fanner  for  a  bushel^  of  wheat  monthly,  throughout 
the  year,  at  a  fixed  rate.  A  few  weeks  afterwards 
the  price  of  com  fell  nearly  one  third.  The  terms  of 
the  bargain  did  not  bind  him  to  purchase  under  such 
circumstances ;  but  he  r^;arded  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter  of  the  agreement,  and,  contrary  to  the 
jhrmers  expectation,  continued  to  buy  during  the 
twelve  months  at  the  stipulated  price.  The  farmer 
appreciated  Mr.  D.^s  honourable  conduct,  and  brought 
him  a  thirteenth  bushel  gratis. 

By  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  it  will  be 
recollected,  that,  about  the  period  when  the  West 
Briton  newspaper  was  commenced,  much  acrimonious 
fiseling,  either  real  or  pretended,  was  shewn  towards 
its  editor,  by  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Cornwall 
Gazette,  then  recently  become  an  ultra  tory  journal. 
These  gentlemen  had  been  previously  on  terms  of 
peculiar  intimacy ;  and  Mr.  Drew  was  the  friend  and 

*  The  Cornish  is  eqaal  to  three  Imperial  bvAfaek. 
3  B 


ad^pi^taMe  of  boti»«  Befon  tk^  af^BKMMKe  of  Jtbe 
West  Briton,  and  wfa9e  tke  C«niih  advwala  of  Ptt* 
liamentaTy  R^f()no  were^  by  the  ex;4(Iusiaii  of  their 
communication^  ffom  the  odier  paper,  compelled  to 
puMiBh  theur  sastimen^ls  in  pamfphleta  Mr.  D.  le- 
eeiyed  the  MWwing  letter  : 

*'  Dear  Sir» 

"  Tou  have  doubtless  seen  Mr.  Budd's 
reply — to  which,  you  will  admit,  there  is  a  necessity 
fer  a  rejoinder :  in  that  rejoitider  I  shall,  with  the 
view  of  shewing  his  •  unfitness  to  write  upon  Par- 
hamentary  Reform/  instance,  among  other  matters, 
his  avowed  hostility  to  the  Church,  as  displayed  in 
his  debate  with  you,  the  evening  you  and  I  spent  with 
him  af  his  bouse  r  and  I  do  eirpecf ,  from  yaur  honour 
imd  conscience,  that  yen  WiB  not  btink  the  tamth, 
when  called  upon.  I  merely  give  you  this,  a&  a  notice 
of  my  intended  use  of  your  name.  If  you  have  any 
thing  to  say  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
ftom  you  by  post,^* 


M 


Mr.  Samuel  Jhew,.  St.  AusttW 


This  letter  was  Ibflowed  by  antrther  the  next  day, 
apologizing  for  having  inadvertently  sent  the  first 
without  date-  or  name.  There  is  a  severity  of  re- 
proof, and  8  spirit  of  manly  integrity,  in  Mr.  Drew^s 
reply.  The  former  part  of  it  was  written  before  the 
receipt  of  the  second  letter. 

^  Dear  Sir, 

^  I  this  monntig  i«cemd  a  tetter,  wilhMi 
a  date  and  without  a  name,  whiA  I  haire  reason  i» 
believe  came  from  you«  as  no  other  person  could  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  subject  to  which  it  alludes. 
It  is  nmtt  sintfofer  that  hotfr  aameand  date  should 


r 
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be  •iiiiM«d-  Arough  mefe  aceident.    It  has  aH  tihe 
ajfiearance  of  suspicious  cautioa  w  seeiet  deflign. 

"  I  am  ei^emely  sorfy  to  find  that  you  intend  so 
far  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality^  as  to  publish  to 
the  world  a  private  conversation  which  todk  place 
about  two  yeam  since;  and  that  yoa  intend  to d»w 
from  it  an  inference  injurious  to  the  mjm  ^t  whose 
house  both  you  and  I  were  entertained.  I  hope  your 
political  principles  will  not  influence  your  memory. 

''  It  is  with  peculiar  reluctance  that  I  shall  attempt* 
at  tlie  bar  of  the  publie«  to  decide  between  two  men 
whose  mmts  I  highly  e^teeogi ;  bul»  when  smnmoned 
before  the  tribuusL  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall 
'blink  the  truth.*  1  have  no  right  to  forbid  you  to 
publish  what  you  heard;  and  neither  interest  nor 
WMbiess  will  induce  me  to  request  you  to  suppress 
m^  name.  I  hope»  however^  in  future^  to  be  cautious 
how  I  tajce  ^ther  side  of  an  abstract  argun^ent  in 
your  presence. 

'*  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

''  Your's,  most  respectfidly , 

''Samuej^  Drew.'' 

''  Mr.  Tkowuu  nhuktt,  TruroJ' 


*^  May^ftd^r^Tbe  former  pait  of  this  letter  was 
wpattw*  jGbided  iip#  aid  dtrertod*  befiire  I  seeeirad 
vour's  this  morning.  I  intended  to  send  it  by  post 
last  evening,  but  was  too  late.  Tour  letter  of  to^lay 
of  course  nullifies  all  of  my  first  paragraph.  With 
respect  to  the  second,  I  can  ouly  repeat  my  regret  that 
you  should  meanly  stMp  to  an  action  whidi  you 
would  despise  in  another.  I9  the  name  of  friendshipj, 
I  beg  you  to  desist  jg-om  a  deed  that  hereafter  you 
will  olush  to  own.  Let  public  questions  stand  on 
pnblic  ground.  For  my  part,  I  am  no  politician,  as 
yon  well  know«  and  do  not  caia  taro  steaws  Sibout  the 
wesent  contest.  But  I  feel  sqm>w  when  I  see  the 
bonds  of  friendship  broken^,  the  laws  of  hospitality 
violated,  confidence  betrayed,  and  public  questions 
degenerating  into  low  personalities «    I  remain,  dear 
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8ir«  notwithstanding  the  tone  of  this  letter^  wiHi  beat 
wishes  for  your  wel&ie, 

"  Your's  sincerely, 

'•  Samuel  Drew.* 

One  of  the  remarks  which  Mr.  Drew  sometimes 
made,  "  I  shonld  fear  a  poor  man's  cnrse  far  more 
than  I  should  value  a  rich  man's  smile,"  shews  that 
he  was  at  once  independent  and  himiane.  Indeed, 
these-  qualities  were  very  early  developed;  —  ihey 
became,  in  after  years,  settled  principles  of  action. 

He  once,  when  a  young  man,  rebuked  his  sister 
with  great  severity,  for  applying  some  unkind  epithel 
to  his  &ther  s  parish  apprentice.  There  was  a  poor 
girl^  distantly  related  to  him,  who,  being  deficient  in 
understanding,  was  neglected  and  unkindly  treated 
by  her  own  family.  In  great  distress  she  came  to 
his  house, 

*  Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  her  claim  allowed.' 

He  took  her  under  his  protection,  applied,  on  her 
behalf,  to  the  magistrates,  and  did  not  relax  his  eflbrts 
until  he  had  obtained  for  her  a  suitable  provision. 

Another  little  anecdote  of  his  eajrly  life  evinces  his 
feeling  disposition.  On  a  severe  winter's  dfty,  when 
a  youth,  he  shot  some  starlings,  which  were  pot  into, 
a  pudding  for  his  dinner.  When  the  pudding  was 
brought  to  table,  the  idea  that  he  had,  for  mere  sport, 
taken  advantage  of  the  bird^'  necessities,  to  deslaroy 
them,  oppressed  him  so  muchdiat  he  could  nak  eat  a^ 
morsel.  **  The  aj^rition  of  the  starlings,"  he  said 
to  a  friend,  when  relating  the  circumstance,  "  had. 
haunted  him  ever  since ;  and  he  never  reflected  oa 
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tkftt  d»y^8  shooting  exeniiBieii  witkoat  legret."  To 
some  readers  this  may  appear  a  mawkidi  affectation 
of  sensibility :  -«*  those  ^o  knew  Mr.  D.  will  jndge 
otherwise. 

On  one  occasion^  going  to.  eoUect  some  book-debts^ 
he  entered  a  house  where  they  had  owed  him  money 
a  long  time.  Several  of  the  children  were  ill,  and 
there  were  manifest  indications  of  poverty.  Instead 
of  demanding  the  debt«  he  gave  them  a  donation* 
To  one  of  his  boys  who  accompanied  him,  and  knew 
for  what  pnrpose  he  called  at  the  honse,  this  proceed- 
ing was  incomprehensible :  and,  with  childish  sim- 
pl]city>  after  quitting  it,  he  inquired  the  reason*  The 
tear  started  into  Mr.  Drew's  eye ;  and,  making  some 
observation  not  now  remembered,  he  said, 

''  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe^ 
To  hide  the  fault  1  see. 
The  mercy  I  to  others  shevr. 
That  mercy  shew  to  me." 

Once,  whilst  resident  in  London,  Mr.  D.  walked  a 
considerable  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  half- 
a-crown  to  a  worthy  man  in  poor  circumstances,  who 
had,  during  his  absence  from  home,  brought  a  com* 
jdimentary  message  from  his  master;  and  he  was 
at  much  pains  to  procure  for  him  an  advance  of 
wages.    The  &ct  though  trivial,  is  characteristic. 

On  the  marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter — the 
imly  wedding  in  his  fiGtmily  at  which  he  was  presenti 
-^his  sensibifity  was  pleasingly  shewn.  After  the 
ceremony,  leading  his  daughter  to  the  parents  of  his 
san*in4aw,  he  said  to  them,  "  I  now  present  you  with 
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die  most  pseciimis  gift  wUdi  hewen  bw  p«t  into  »y 
power  to  fcrntow.  If  I  ihoaght  dsie  wcmbl  be  lu^- 
jbappy^  I  should  break  my  bidrat/'  Tb^u  pufiisg^ 
moment  or  two*  very  much  affected*  he  added*  "  But 
Qo;  E  bare  better  hofm.  —  I  fibitU  not  oooaider  that 
I  haw e  l09t  A  dmgbt^*  but  Hiat  I  baipe  gaip^d  a 
von-— and  may  6>Qd  blew  tbem  tpgetiher."  Alhidiag 
to  the  eircpimtanee^  in  converialia&  with  bisehildsea, 
be  remarked.  ''Alter  you  ai)d  tbe  nest  weise  gme^  I 
threw  0^e]f  on  1^  m&*  and 

*  iBome  natural  leara  I  dropped,  Imt  wiped  lbe«  •4MNi/  ^ 

m  I 

An  ifiteUifmitwmnaD^  in  hnmUe  circwustancea*  a 
natiye  of  NeweBatLe^poo^Tyne*  now  reiiduig  nmx 
St.  Austell*  very  recently  gave  the  following  retatkoi 
to  Mr.  Drew's  sister.  ''  It  was  about  ten  years  since* 
that  I  went  to  see  my  friends  at  Newcastle*  and  was 
returning  by  way  of  Fortsmeutb  on  board  the  steam* 
packet.  I  was  a  deck  pMsrager*  «ad  had  with  me  a 
child  about  twelve  months  old,  unable  to  walk.  Soon 
after  I  was  on  boa«d*  I  wm  aeoosted  by  a  gentleidaii* 
who*  in  a  very  kind  manner,  inqmmd  how  &r  I  was 
gflWg?  wbetb^  tbe  dbild  weae  not  a  graat'Obac^e  ia 
traveUing  ?  and  other  fiMniliadr  ifueatiMs.  Hia  waa 
(constantly  ^nployed  in  helping  Hie  sick*  especidSy 
the  females  and  children.  There  were  two  Uttle 
bluenooat  b<^s  tSiat  be  had  especially  takm  under  bi« 
protection*  111^.  followed  bim  wbemver  he  wieat* 
ami  when  he  was  sittiag  down  and  talking*  tbejr  biuiig 
oyer  him  with  so  mueh  affeotion  that  it  was  m^qposed 
they  were  near  relatives ;  \mU  to  the  inquiry  of  some 
one,  they  answered  'No/  and  that  ^ey  bad  aever  aee« 
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tlie  gntkmaa  betoe.  Ab  tlie  evcamg  dirtw  on,  H 
iMgaiitomik  He thta eaine t6 m^ aad saitli  'This 
eotpwure witt not  do  for  youa&d  A^ cbUd*;  I  itaRM 
contriye  some  ftMter  for  you ;'  aad  kt  aeeoidulg^ 
got  some  tarpawlings^  and  made  a  comfortable  screen 
for  »*  I  -was  not  mds.;  Boheihsah&rae,  ftothe 
mlgbt  help  those  wlio  wete,  and  he  oosthroeiMsistiag^ 
then  most  of  the  night.  Thc^  pogfitengoa  wmt  $&. 
sorptisedaft  his  imoeBsant  Idndness  and  attenlioa;.  In 
the  nuyrnmg  he  came  to  me  agaiia,  8nd>  with  much' 
benevolence  of  manner,  inquired  whether  I  bad  bioah* 
&sted»i  and  e^qnressed  his  salisfection  that  I  bad. 
^hoot  ten  d'clocfc  he  eame  once  nK>]9e>  and  eaidv 
'  What^  are  yon  going  ta  hav^  for  diaiiwr  ?'  'Tea^sv/ 
I  repHed.  'Ah!'  said  be,  'that  is  too  weak  for.  you/ 
At  dinner-time  he  brought  me  a  loaf^  plenty  of  eeld 
ISMguCi  and  some  London  porter,  saying,  'Now,  take 
tYmtr  and  it  will  strengthen  you*'  •  On  my  observing 
that  I  could  not  make  use  of  half  of  it,  he  replied, 
'Then  pot  the  r«Miinder  ia  y<oar  bsflhel»;  ift  will  do 
another  time/ 

In  the  evening,  when  we  arrired  at  Flymoofh, 
(where  the  steamrpacket  passengers  for  the  west 
then  nsed  to  remain  for  the  iugbti»)  the  gentiemaa, 
supposing  that  I  was  a  stmnger  tO'  the  place,  ofitered 
to  pay  my  expenses  at  an  inn.  I  thanked  him,  but 
said  my  friends  were  neas.  Next  moming^  as  I 
waa  eeodng  on  beaid,  be  was  already  there,  with  hia 
attendisnts,  the  blue-coat  boys ;  and  he  called  to  one 
of  the  sailors  to  take  my  child,  while  he  assisted  me 
out  of  the  boat.  His  kQid  attentions  were  €(Hitinued 
till  we  reached  Fowey,  where  I  left  the  vessel :  —  he 
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and  the  two  boys  went  on  to  Falmonth.  Who  H&e 
gentleman  waa^  I  did  not  then  know;  but  I  dStes^ 
waids  learnt  that  it  was  Mr*  Drew;  and  never  will 
his  kindness  be  erased  f/om  my  memory."* 


With  so  mnch  of  the  love  of  his  neighbour  in 
c(»nposition«  it  will  be  sapposed  that  Mr.  Drew  had 
few  enemies.  A  gentleman  who  knew  him  well  aays^ 
^'I  am  quite  sure  he  never  deserved  one."  Pew 
persons^  perhaps,  have  passed  through  Ufe,  in  this 
respect,  more  peacefully.  In  his  unassuming  sum* 
ners,  and  equanimity  of  temper,  there  was  scaioely 
any  thing  on  which  envy  itself  could  fasten.  The 
governing  maxims  of  his  life,  in  his  intercourse  with 
others,  were, '  Never  give  or  take  offence,'  and '  Never 
make  an  enemy  where  you  can  secure  a  friend.'  His 
indignation  ^i  sometimes  roused  at  crime ;  but  no 
one  ever  saw  him  overcome  with  anger ;  and  there 


*  It  is  a  pleasing  task  to  trace  the  features  of  affinity  belweeo 
kindred  minds.  A  delineator  of  the  character  of  the  Rer« 
Robert  Hall  says,  **  A  very  prominent  quality  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  benevolence.  He  sympathized  most  deeply  with 
all  forms  .of  distress,  by  the  exertions  of  his  talents,  and  by  pe- 
cuniary aid,  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means.  It  was  easy  to 
discern  in  him  a  great  o<Nioern  and  anxiety  to  render  those  that 
were  about  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  a  visible  delighi 
in  the  pleasure  of  his  friends.  Akin  to  his  great  benevolence 
was  an  unusual  sensibility  to  kindness.  litde  services;  offices 
of  respect  and  affection,  smaU  endeavours  to  promote  his  oooh 
fort,  Uiat  would  generally  be  considered  as  matters  of  ooorse, 
even  from  those  whose  relation  to  him  made  the  action  a  duty, 
would  dififose  a  gleam  of  benignity  and  satisfaction,  and  draw 
forth  lively  expressions  of  gratitude," — Dr,  GregcryM  Meamrt 
p.  270,  12mo.  edition. 
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were  few.^  we  believe^  of  his  neighbours  who  cherished 
against  bim  hostile  feelings.  The  only  individual 
who  wts  known  to  speak  of  him  with  rancour,  in  his 
last  skkness  sent  for  Mr.  Drew  to  pray  with  him  and 
instmet  him  in  the  verities  of  the  Christian  religion. 
That  the  request  was  complied  with»  those  who  knew 
Mr.  D.  need  not  be  informed. 

An  exemption  from '  the  strife  of  tongues/  he  did  not 
expect.  Quoting*  as  a  solace  for  others^  a  well-known 
aphorism^  he  used  frequently  to  observe,  "  Censure  is 
a  tax  which  every  man  must  pay  for  being  eminent.'' 
At  one  time,  several  anonymous  letters,  not  of  the 
most  laudatory  description,  were  sent  him  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Mevagissey.  The  'head  and 
front  of  his  offending,'  according  to  the  writer's  alle- 
gations, was  an  unbecoming  intimacy  with  clergymen, 
and  a  deficiency  of  true  sectarian  spirit !  These  com- 
mnnications,  after  their  perusal,  were  generally  con- 
signed to  destruction.  One  of  them  has,  however, 
escaped  the  flames ;  and,  with  a  few  omissions,  we 
insert  ft  IHeralty,  as  a  curiosity. 


"  To  Mr.  Samwel  Drew,  SU  Autteli:' 

"  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  writers,  to  com- 
plain of  the  infidelity  of  the  age,  without  attempting 
to  remove  the  cause !  It  is  self-evident  to  every  dis- 
interested discerning  person,  that  the  great  cause  of 
infidelity  in  this  land,  as  well  as  in  France,  is  the 
unchristian  profaneness  and  profligate  lives  of  the 
Clergy,  as  they  term  themselfs ;  —  a  name  as  unfit 
for  them,  as  any  set  of  profligates  within  the  bounds 
of  space  !  ! 
3  c 
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"  And  it  is  most  deplorablCi  that  men  of  great  ability 
who  have  sprang  up  amongst  the  Laity,  (as  the  Clergy 
in  the  height  of  their  arrogance  call  them !  insteM 
of  exercising  their  powers,  to  overthrow  the  hydros 
headed  monster!  who  have  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  evil,  —  for  the  sake  of  a  little  wordly  popu- 
larity, £LJid patronage^  have  either  shamefully  deserted 
the  cause  of  truth  altogether,  by  joining  its  enemies 
and  increasing  the  mist  of  error, — or  contented  them- 
selfs  with  attacking  its  out^posts,  while  the  citadel 
have  stood  secure  and  unattacked.  Alas !  alas !  how 
will  these  men  answer  for  the  ten  talents  committed 
tb  their  keeping !  !  What  a  noble  contrast  do  the 
names  of  Milton,  Lock,  &c.  &c.  fiimi8h>  when  com- 
pared with  the  above ! 

''  Now  I  consider  the  productions  of  your  pen,  of 
tliat  class  which  have  only  attacked  the  out-posts  of 
infidelity !  —  and  so  far  have  you  been  from  meddling 
with  the  citadel,  that  you  have,  by  your  conduct,  even 
upheld  it  (as  far  as  lay  in  your  power.)  It  is  true^ 
you  have  not  built  a  buttress  to  support  the  totering 
labnc  !  !  but  by  attending  the  lectures  of  card-playing, 
billL-attending,  drunken  parsons ;  you  have  given 
the  weak  an  example,  while  the  man  of  stronger 
penetration  have  another  plea  for  his  unbelief —  or, 
to  use  the  more  appropriate  language  of  an  elegant 
writer, 

'  The  weak,  perhaps,  are  mov'd,  but  are  not  taught; 
While  prejudice,  in  men  of  stronger  minds. 
Takes  deeper  root,  confirm'd  by  what  they  see/ 

"  Perhaps  you  may  deny  my  hypothesis,  and,  con- 
sequently, my  deductions.  But  I  appeal  to  the  writers 
of  the  past  and  present  ages,  against  Christianity,  as 
an  evidence  to  the  truth  of  my  assertions.  Have 
not  their  greatest  plea  and  objection  to  the  Christian 
fietith,  been  the  immoral  conduct  of  many  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  more  especially  the  Priest^s  establUked 
by  law  !  I  But  how  can  any  person  expect  you  to 
write  against  them  ?    Was  not  the  Rector  of  Ruan- 
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Lany home  your  great  patron^  and  recommender  tothe 
'  Monthly  Beviewers  ?'  nay !  —  did  he  not  write  that 
pompous  '  Review'  of  the  production  of  the  <  untutored 
child  of  nature  ?*  Have  not  you  shaken  hands  with 
the  Vicar  of  Manaccan  —  that  great  champion  of 
truth !  —  who  made  a  most  scandalous,  false,  mali- 
cious, and  diabolical  attack  on  the  Methodist's,  and 
was  silenced  by  you?  —  Has  he  then  recanted  his 
sentiments,  and  acknowledged  his  fault  I  No !  but 
he  have  published  a  '  Literary  History  of  Cornwall,' 
and  what  are  truth,  or  methodism,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  having  a  name  among  the  Literati 
of  Cornwall  ?  Such  substantives  dwindle  into  mere 
shadows  when  there  is  another  step  to  be  added  tp 
*  young  ambition's  ladder,'  especially  with  a  man  who 
has  not  deigned  to  let  the  world  know  he  is  a  Me- 
thodist !  !  But  a  concourse  of  ideas  rush  on  my 
mind,  which  my  present  sheet  forliids  doing  justice 
to;  therefore,  1  end  my  general  remarks,  and  pro- 
ceed to  answer  your  observations  on  my  last. 

*' '  You  do  not  care,'  it  is  said,  'how  many  letters 
you  receive,  if  the  postage  is  paid/  I  answer,  you 
peed  not  concern  yourself  on  this  head ;  ^or  I  posi- 
tively affirm,  you  shall  not  be  put  to  any  expense,  by 
any  letter  from  me.  I  intended  to  have  enclosed  a 
shilling  under  the  seal  of  this,  if  you  had  not  re- 
fused to  take  up  any  more  letters  unless  they  were 
post-paid ;  which  obliged  me  to  post-pay  this,  at 
whatever  hazard  of  being  detected.  —  Under  the  seal 
of  this  you  will  find  the  postage  of  the  former,  with 
interest. 

'^  But  you  think  it  is  much  better  I  keep  the  money, 
and  buy  a  spelling  book.  I  beg  leaye  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  a  sufficiency  for  that  pijirpose,  after  pay- 
ing the  postage.  At  the  same  time  it  excites  one's 
admiration,  to  hear  you  objecting  to  a  letter,  because 
there  is  a  small  error  in  the-  spelling,  after  the  many 
el^ant  epistles  you  have  received  from  a  certain 
acquaintance  of  yours  in  this  town,  who  cannot  spel) 
a  word  of  only  five  or  six  letters  correct ;  but '  Praise 
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fiom  the  fioiutch'd  artifieer  is  oft  too  weleonie,  and 
mMf  much  disturb  the  bias  of  the  purpose.'  But. 
though  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  perloct  orthographer, 
or  philologist ;  yet  I  can  detect  errors  in  doctrine, 
though  surrounded  by  the  sophistical  glare  of  philo- 
sophic chicane.  There  is  not  any  thing  in  these 
letters  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of;  for 

*  Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains. 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed.'  " 

"  An  Obskuvkr/* 

*'  Mevagiiwy,  Aogwt  81ct,  1810." 

A  young  preacher  complaining  one  day  that  he 
had  received  an  anonymous  letter,  censuring  his 
pulpit  oratory,  —  "Don't  heed  it/' said  Mr.  Drew, 
"  any  further  than  to  profit  by  its  observations,  if  true. 
I  have  had  scores  of  such  letters  since  I  became  an 
author,  and  often  with  postage  to  pay.  They  never 
trouble  me,  and  I  generally  put  them  into  the  fire. 
But  these  letters  are  sometimes  of  use.  Our  good 
qualities  we  nuiy  learn  from  our  friends ;  *—  from  our 
enemies  we  may  chance  to  discover  our  defects." 

It  was  seldom  that  Mr.  Drew's  benevolent  feelings 
overcame  his  judgment,  or  led  him  into  an  act  of 
indiscretion ;  yet  he  was  not  infallible.  It  has  been 
stated,  that,  in  the  commencement  of  his  authorship, 
being  too  unguarded  in  his  remarks,  he  was  threat- 
ened with  an  action  for  libel.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  his  inherent  antipathy  to  arbitrary  {Kiwer 
led  him  into  an  impleasant  dilemma. 
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A  wealthy  member  of  the  Wesley  an  society  at  St. 
Austell  had  been  charged  with  oppressive  conduct 
in  some  temporal  transactions ;  and^  at  a  meeting  of 
inquiry,  it  was  resolved,  perhaps  too  precipitately^ 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  member. 
Instead  of  the  usual  oral  communication  in  such  cases, 
the  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  conmdtted  to 
writing,  signed  by  the  individuals  present*  and  sent 
to  the  accused.  By  this  mode  of  procedure  the 
signing  parties  subjected  themselves  to  an  action 
at  law ;  and  a  legal  process  was  commenced  against 
each.  Prompted  by  his  feelings,  Mr.  Drew  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  affiur,  and  thus  ren- 
dered himself  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  gentleman 
whose  character  wds  impeached.  As  the  only  con- 
dition of  suspending  legal  proceedings,  it  was  required 
that  the  parties  should  pay  the  expenses  already 
incuired— sign  a  paper  acknowledging  their  emr. 
— and  that  this  paper  should  be  read  by  Mr.  D*  in 
the  public  congr^tion.  With  these  cooditioiis  it 
was  judged  expedient  to  comply. 

The  gentleman*s  resaitment  was  temporary*  An 
explanation  of  his  conduct  was  given,— the  right 
hand  of  feUowship  extended  on  either  side, —and 
from  this  inauspicious  beginning  commenced  a  greater 
degree  of  intimacy  between  him  and  Mr.  Drew  than 
hmd  ];M:eviously  subsisted. 


SECTION  XXVIII. 

Jtfir.  J)rew*$  candour  and  freedom  from  een$onoutnen — Hu 
independence  of  thought  iheum  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke  —  Hie  catholic  spirit  exempHfied  in  a  public  addreu, 
and  in  various  letters'^  His  pacijie  disposition. 

After  Mr.  Drew  had  become  known  as  an  author, 
many  of  the  Wesleyan  preachers,  on  their  first  ap- 
poihtment  to  St.  Austell,  felt  very  reluctant  that  he 
should  hear  their  sermons.  From  his  works  and  his 
reputation,  previously  to  personal  acquaintance,  they 
-dreaded  him  as  a  formidable  critic.  This  was  a  fear 
that  presently  subsided.  Never  was  there  a  more 
candid  hearer,  or  one  less  prone  to  pass  ah  unkind  re- 
mark. If  he  noticed  any  thing  in  the  sermons  of  the 
young  ministers,  which  hh  thought  improper  or  erro- 
neous, it  was  to  themselves  only  that  he  named  it, 
and  always  in  such  a  way  as  to  vnn  their  affection. 
While  some  of  his  young  acquaintances  would  be 
•censuring,  with  undue  freedom,  a  discourse  which  they 
had  heard,  or  discussing  the  respective  merits  and 
demerits  of  preachers,  he  would  smoke  his  pipe  in 
silence,  or  interrupt  the  regular  succession  of  pufis 
by  an  occasional  note  of  disapprobation.  "  How 
is  it,  Mr.  Drew,  asked  one  of  the  critics,  "  that  you 
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never  give  us  your  opiniaa  npcm  these  matters  f "  ''I 
will  tell  you/'  replied  he.  "In  certain  instance6>* 
when  I  have  said  any  thing  of  the  hindj,  my  remarks 
have  been  propagated,  and  not  without  embellishment. 
I  find  that  my  opinioits .  cire .  quoted,  as  indisputable 
authority ;  and  therefore,  unless  (hey  rate  altogether 
favourable,  I  refrain  from  expressing  them.  They 
would  only  tend  to  ^ejudiee'  the  peofdei  to  pain  the 
preacher's  mind,  and  raar  his  usefulness/'*  . ''  But  you  * 
would  not  blame  us,  would  you,  sir,  for  givitig  our 
opinions  ?''  "  I  would  haveno  one  criticise  a  sermon 
till  he  has  attempted  to  preach  one.  After  you  have 
addressed  a  congregation,  you  will  better  imderstand 
a  preacher  s  sensations  and  difSiculties.  And  remem- 
ber this,  in  all  your  criticisms,  —  the  hand  that  can- 
not  build  a  hovel  may  demolish  a  palace.^^ 

Although  thus  guarded  against  expressing  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  any  individual,  he  felt  no  scruple 
in  censuring  unchristian  conduct,  exposing  unscrip-  • 
tural  doctrine,  or  maintaining  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  truth.  But  it  was  always  done  with  reference  to 
the  maxim,  "  Think  and  let  think."  A  spirit  of  intole- 
rance he  detested ;  he  lamented  its  frequent  exhibition 
among  Methodists  as  well  as  others ;  and  he  carried 
his  aversion  from  bigotry  so  far  that  some  of  the 
strait«laced  brethren  were  half  disposed  to  accuse 
him  of  latitudinarian  principles.  ''Nothing,'^  said 
he,  ''  grieves  me  so  much,  as  to  see  professed  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  of  peace,  whose  charity  has  been 
smothered  by  their  zeal,  going  about  with  the  toma- 
hawk   and    scalping-knife,   liberally   or  illiberally 
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dealing  out  destractkm  and  peidition  to  aU  who 
difler  firom  them.     For  my  pait,  i  pray, 

'  Lei  not  this  weak,  anknowing  band 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw, 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  eaeb  I  jadge  0iy  foe.' " 

In  Bccoidaiiee  with  the  aentiment  just  expieBsed  k 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  James  Giant,  editcor  of  the 
Elgin  Coimer>  then  a  contribatot  to  the  Imperial 
Magazine.  It  shews  Mr.  D/s  style  of  editorial  cor- 
respondence, and  his  enlarged  views  of  the  Divine 
benigmty. 


*^  98,  ^rewf^^-8tmt,  London, 
**  Jannary  M,  18S7. 

"  Dear  Sir. 

"  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  re-examine 
your  essay  on  the  '  Salvation  of  the  Heathen/  but 
hope  to  do  so  in  time  for  its  appearance  after  the 
'  Importance  of  Early  Piety*  is  in  print.  The  first  part 
is  in  our  number  for  January,  and  the  remainder  is 
intended  for  February.  In  looking  over  your  letter, 
in  reply  to  mine,  it  appears  that  you  found  your  con- 
clusion of  the  final  perdition  of  the  heathen,  on  your 
not  being  able  to  perceive  how  their  salvation  is 
possible.  If  my  view  of  your  statement  be  correct, 
you  will  permit  me  to  hint,  that  your  conclu8i<m  is 
not  le^timately  borne  out  by  your  premises.  Your 
not  being  able  to  perceive  how  the  heathen  can  be 
saved  is  simply  negatwe,  but  your  conclusion  —  there- 
fore they  must  perish,  is  positive.  Now  no  negative 
promises  can  support  such  a  positive  conclusion ;  and 
an  attempt  to  force  the  inference  is  to  make  ignorance 
the  basis  of  knowledge.  Not  being  able  to  perceive 
how  they  can  be  saved,  will  warrant  you  in  withhold- 
ing your  assent  to  their  actual  salvation,  but  this  will 
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QOl  fonush  you  with  a  fiur  ground  for  coadading  that 
therefore  they  are  lost. 

"  A  small  essay  on  the  final  condition  of  the 
heathen,  written  hy  John  Burder,  M.A.,  price  one 
shilling,  has,  within  a  few  days,  fallen  into  my  hands* 
In  this  pamphlet,  the  author,  though  a  rigid  Calvin- 
ist,  pauses  ere  he  pulls  the  trigger  of  his  theological 
blunderbuss,  charged  with  reprobation,  and  candidly 
admits,  that,  although  he  can  find  no  ground  for 
their  salvation  from  God  as  a  lawgiver,  a  judge,  or 
simply  as  a  benevolent  being,  yet  there  is  some  ground 
for  hope,  that,  through  the  Divine  mercy,  some  may 
be  saved.  I  allow  that  the  author  draws  upon  the 
Divine  mercy  as  a  miser  draws  upon  his  purse,  yet 
was  rather  surprised  that  his  creed  permitted  him  to 
exercise  such  an  extended  charity.  It  is  only  through 
the  influence  of  that '  true  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'  that  their  salvation 
can  at  all  be  admitted  on  scriptural  principles ;  but 
this  is  sufficient  for  every  purpose  to  repel  the  severe 
conclusion,  that  all  must  be  inevitably  lost,  or  that 
the  salvation  of  all,  without  exception,  is  impossible. 
Happy  for  us,  my  friend,  that  God,  and  not  the  fabri- 
cators of  merciless  creeds  is  to  be  the  judge  of  man- 
kind ;  for,  whatever  our  views  may  be,  we  know  that 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  right. 


€€ 


With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness 
in  time,  and  your  felicity  in  eternity, 

*'\  remain,  dear  sir, 

" Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew/' 


In  Mr.  Drew's  character,  independence  of  thought 

and  fearlessness  of  expression  are  too  conspicuous  to 

require  further  proof;  yet  the  reader  may  be  gratified 

by  their  exhibition  in  the  foUowiog  letter  of  his  to 

3d 
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his  friend.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke^  on  returning  a  pamphfet 
which  the  Doctor  had  sent  for  his  perusal.  The  title 
•f  the  pamphlet  is,  "  A  Sermon,  proving  that  Reason 
is  to  be  our  guide  in  the  choice  of  our  Religion,  and 
that  nothing  ought  to  be  admitted  as  an  Article  of 
Faith,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  common  principles 
of  Reason,  or  is  unintelligible  to  Human  Under- 
standing/^    It  beafFS  date  1714. 


'*  15,  OvreoVRow,  January  6,  183 1. 

"My  dear  Doctor, 

''  I  have  perused  the  pamphlet  you  sent 
me  with  much  interest,  and  concur  with  you  in  opinion, 
that  the  sentiments  which  it  contains  are  strong,  lumi- 
nous, and  masculine ;  and  that  they  are  supported  by 
a  chain  of  argumentation  the  links  of  which  no  sophis-* 
try,  however  ingenious,  can  weaken.  Dogmatism  may 
envelop  them  in  clouds,  and  triumph  in  the  obscurity 
which  pretended  authority  can  raise ;  but  the  fortifi-^ 
cations  are  invulnerable,  and  will  remain  so,  against 
all  the  puny  efforts  with  which  they  may  be  assailed. 

"  It  is  really  amusing,  to  hear  men  assign  reasons 
why  reason  must  not  be  used,  and  to  argue  that  argu- 
ment on  given  topics  must  be  laid  aside.  Where 
reason  is  forbidden  to  enter,  we  are  wholly  without  a 
guide :  both  the  authority  and  interpretation  of  Reve- 
lation must  submit  to  this  test,  and  be  received  or 
rejected  according  to  its  decision.  On  these,  and  other 
similar  subjects,  the  reasonings  of  the  author  of  the 
pamphlet  are  strong  and  conclusive :  I  regret  that  his 
name  is  not  known.  I  should  much  like  to  see  it 
in  print ;  but  its  appearance  would  raise  the  cty  of 
heresy. 

"  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  certain  persons, 
whom  I  need  not  name,  indirectly  insinuate  that  Rea- 
son is  an  enemy  to  Revelation,  and  that  either  the 
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foriner  or  the  latter  must  be  discorded :  this  may  dp 
for  the  meridiaii  of  Italy ;  but  I  hope  I  shall  neyer  see 
the  day  when  such  a  monstrouK  proposition  will  un- 
furl its  standard  in  England.  We  cannot,  however, 
deny,  that  reason  is  an  encumbrance  to  those  who 
can  do  best  without  it ;  and  of  these  perhaps  no  con- 
temptible number  might  be  mustered.  It  is  pleasing 
to  observe,  in  the  perusal  of  this  sermon,  how  easily  a 
few  well-directed  strokes  can  demolish  a  fabric  which 
ignorance,  prejudice,  authority,  and  blind  submission, 
have  conspired  to  raise. 

^'Wishing  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 
*'  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 

''  Your  s,  most  sincerely, 

*' Samuel  Drew.*' 


Mr.  Drew's  expanded  views  of  Christianity  cannot 
have  escaped  observation.  Some  further  illustration^ 
we  hope,  ¥dll  not  be  thought  irrelevant  or  tedious. 

In  some  large  towns,  as  an  antidote  to  bigotry,  and 
a  means  of  fostering  a  liberal  spirit,  meetings  for 
prayer  are  established,  at  which  persons  of  different 
religious  persuasions  join  in  the  common  act  of  devo- 
tion. Many  years  since,  Mr.  Drew,  when  on  a  visit 
to  Plymouth,  attended  one  of  these  '  Union  Prayer 
Meetings,'  and«  being  known  to  some  individuals 
present,  was  requested  to  deliver  an  address.  This 
he  did  extemporaneouslyf  to  the  following  purport :— p- 

^'  When  Truth,  which  was  a  native  of  the  celestial 
regions,  became  embodied,  and  descended  from  heavein 
to  visit  the  habitatipus  of  men,  it  assumed  the  form 
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of  a  beautiful  coue.  The  baso  of  this  oone  CMMd  M^ 
the  earthy  while  its  summit^  rising  from  an  exteusiTe 
plain>  was  lost  in  the  clouds ;  and  on  every  side  it 
was  iiluminated  with  nys  of  the  Divine  gloiy.  The 
nations  of  the  earth,  struck  with  a  spectacle  sd  niag-- 
nificent  and  splendid>  gazed  upon  it  with  astonish- 
ment ;  and>  being  enamoured  with  its  symmetry  and 
lovely  appearance,  the  more  thoughtful  and  serious 
gathered  round  it  from  every  quarter,  by  an  invo* 
luntary  impulse. 

"  Amidst  this  assembly,  the  Independent45  went  on 
one  side,  the  Baptists  on  a  second,  the  Quakers  on  a 
third,  the  Episcopalians  on  a  fourth,  and  the  Method* 
ists  on  a  fifth ;  while  others  stood  aloof  in  a  state  of 
indecision. 

''  Pleased  with  the  magnificence  which  operated 
on  their  senses,  they  all  remained  in  their  respective 
positions,  without  walking  round  the  sacred  figure,  to 
survey  the  glories  which  arose  from  the  harmony  of 
all  its  parts.  In  every  view.  Truth  has  its  beauties ; 
but  those  which  arise  from  a  survey  of  detached  por« 
tions  are  less  brilliant  and  diversified  than  those 
which  result  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
whole  system.  No  party,  however,  had  views  sofii* 
ciently  expanded  and  comprehensive  to  embrace  the 
excellencies  which  resulted  from  the  combined  effect 
of  all ;  and  the  melancholy  disasters  which  fdlowed 
were  the  fatal  consequences  of  this  contracted  ob- 
servation. 

"  Unhappily,  in  this  state  the  selfish  passions 
began  to  operate ;  and  each  party,  willing  to  possess 
a  prize  that  appeared  to  be  of  inestimable  value,. 
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mixed  with  eagerness  the  portion  of  Truth  that  WM 
deare8t>  r^ardless  of  the  injury  resulting  from  stich 
selfish  violence.  In  so  large  and  diversified  an  a&- 
8embly>  it  is  difficult  to  say  by  which  party  the  assault 
was  madefc  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  outrage  which 
was  begun  by  one  class,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  a 
second,  and  eoiltinued  by  a  third,  till  the  attachment 
to  Truth  degenerated  into  a  fierce  contention,  and 
finally  involved  (he  Whole  company  in  indiscriminate 
confusion* 

"  In  the  ccmfliek  which  took  place  at  the  foundation 
of  this  cone,  the  injuries  it  received  became  con- 
spicuous ;  but  this,  instead  oi  causing  the  contending 
parties  to  desist  fit>m  committing  depredations  which 
no  human  efforts  could  repair,  only  stimulated  them 
to  renewed  violence,  until  the  cone  of  Truth  Was 
rifted  from  its  base  to  its  aummit,  and  divided  into 
splinters. 

^'  On  bdiolding  the  fotal  effects  of  their  indiscre* 
tion,.  the  parties  determined  to  preserve  the  portions 
that  had  fallen  to  their  lot ;  and,  instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  their  folly,  they  bore  in 
triumph  to  their  req)ectipre  friends  such  fragments 
as  they  had  been  able  to  secure.  The  impulse  of 
passion,  however,  beginning  to  subside,  was  soon 
followed  by  reflection ;  and  all  perceived,  that  the 
parts  which  had  been  obtained  were  less  beautiful 
than  the  cone  appeared,  when  entire.  Deficiencies 
were  soon  discovered,  which  nothing  but  the  portions 
that  had. been  seized  by  others  could  suj^ly.  But 
since  these  could  not  be  procured,  the  more  considerate 
bvtesed  to  employ  their  most  skilful  workmen,  who. 
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having  collected  a  quantity  of  imtempered  mortan 
and  given  it  a  colour  resembling  the  original  cone, 
endeavoured  to  give  completion  to  the  fiagments. 

'*  The  cone  of  Truth  was  now  multiplied  into  many ; 
and  these  exhibited^  on  their  first  appearance,  such 
incongruities,  that  several  portions  were  twice  or 
thrice  repaired ;  and  so  badly  executed  were  some, 
that  in  process  of  time  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
warmest  advocates.  Among  those  that  have  sur* 
vived,  several  have  undergone  great  alterations, 
60  that  the  mortar  which  was  primitively  supplied 
retains  but  little  of  its  original  shape,  consistence,  or 
colour.  In  other  instances,  as  some  features  of  pe- 
cidiar  excellence  appeared  on  the  parts  of  the  real 
cone  which  had  been  preserved^  but  which  no  art 
could  imitate,  several  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  dishonourable  expedient  of  throwing  over 
Truth  itself  a  deceitful  varnish,  that  uniformity  of 
colour  might  appear^  even  though  it  should  be  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  integrity. 

"  Since  this  melancholy  disaster  happened,  the 
most  celebrated  artists  of  every  party  have  been  em- 
ployed  in  polishing,  in  painting,  in  burnishing,  and 
in  giving  new  lustre  to  their  respective  cones.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  waste  of  time  and  talent,  many 
vacancies  still  appear  in  each,  which  no  ingenuity 
has  hitherto  been  able  to  supply.  £ven  the  tints  of 
colouring  are  evidently  of  artificial  origin ;  and  the 
more  judicious  of  each  party  seem  to  concur  in  opinion^ 
that  the  imperfections  of  which  all  are  conscious,  but 
which  all  have  not  the  candour  to  avow,  will  never 
be  wholly  removed,  until  the  untempered  mortar  and 
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artificial  varnifih  shall  be  totally  destroyed.  Could 
this  desirable  object  be  accomplished,  they  seem  fully 
convinced,  that  the  protuberances  of  one  part  would 
exactly  suit  the  excavations  in  another;  and  that> 
could  every  thing  be  replaced,  the  cone  would  once 
more  reassume  that  beautiful  appearance  with  which 
all  were  at  first  captivated. 

''  Influenced  by  these  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
views,  a  few  liberal  spirits  have  endeavoured  to  effect 
this  object ;  but  they  have  found,  on  making  inquiry 
among  their  friends  and  adherents,  that  the  same 
selfish  principles  which  originally  destroyed  the  cone 
are  still  at  work ;.  and  that  multitudes  contend,  al* 
though  perfectly  satisfied  they  have  not  the  whole, 
they  possess  a  much  larger  share  than  others,  and 
that  their  private  interests  forbid  them  to  make  the 
surrender  which  such  a  measure  requires. 

*'  Unhappily,  this  is  not  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
be  encountered.  When  the  untempered  mortar  was 
first  mixed,  so  eager  was  every  one  to  give  completion 
to  his  cone,  that  little  or  no  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
those  finer  particles  of  dust  which  floated  in  the  at- 
mosphere. These  soon  affected  the  organs  of  vision : 
and  the  awful  consequence  is,  that  no  individual  has 
yet  been  discovered,  blessed  with  sight  sufficiently 
acute  and  penetrating  to  discern,  on  all  occasions, 
where  the  parts  of  the  real  cone  terminate,  and  where 
the  untempered  mortar  actually  begins.  Many,  by 
the  assistance  of  glasses,  have  been  able  to  discover, 
that  some  of  the  finer  parts  of  the  artificial  compo- 
sition are  so  intimately  combined  with  the  original 
material,  that  by  attempting  to  remove  them,  an  ad- 
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ditional  injufy  will  be  done  to  the  retl  eone>  nUeh 
may  ultimately  preTent  a  leunion  of  all  the  parts. 

**  Under  all  these  ciicumstances^  the  opioioii  of  Ae 
wise  and  judicious  seems  to  be«  that«  although  some 
considerable  masses  may  be  entirely  removed^  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  mutilated  ccme  bronght 
60  near  each  other  that  all  may  perceive  in  what 
way  they  originally  adhered  together^  yet  no  j^per 
cement  can  be  procured.  It  is  also  presumed,  that 
hereafter  the  parts  of  this  cone  will  be  taken  by  A1-* 
mighty  power  from  the  present  scene ;  that  they  will 
be  washed  in  the  water  of  life ;  that  the  parts  will 
then  be  reunited  in  the  plains  of  heaven,  and  placed 
under  the  protection  of  angelic  guards.  And,  finally, 
that  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  pious,  and  the  holy, 
of  every  denomination,  who  have  manifested  a  strong 
attachment  to  Truth,  will  also  be  removed  to  the 
celestial  regions,  and  placed  among  the  angelic 
throng.  These,  though  differing  from  each  other 
in  opinion  here,  wUl  learn  wisdom  by  what  they  have 
suffered ;  and,  by  a  happy  concurrence  in  their  views, 
now  more  comprehensive  than  they  could  possibly  be 
in  time,  will  take,  with  pleasure,  a  survey  of  the 
heavenly  spectacle  in  all  its  parts ;  and,  overwhelmed 
with  admiration  at  its  harmonious  symmetry,  will 
admire  its  varied  beauties  with  renewed  rapture  for 
ever.'* 


Alluding,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  correspondents, 
to  the  anniversaries  of  the  various  religious  and 
charitable  institutions,  Mr.  Drew  remarks^  "  For  this 
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diflpgioa  of  benevolent  feeling  we  are  indebted  to 
Chriatianity.  Under  any  oth^  system  we  seek  in 
vain  for  such  amiable  features  in  the  human  cha- 
racter. It  is  pleasing*  on  such  occasions^  to  behold 
all  seets  and  parties  laying  aside  the  colouring  of 
their  respective  creeds>  meeting  on  inround  where 
nothiBg  iut  essentials  will  take  root,  aad  extendii« 
to  each  other  the  hand  of  brotherly  love.  Before, 
these  institutions  were  established^  we  saw  each 
other  only  in  caricature^  and  were  terrified  at  the 
creatures  of  our  own  imaginations.  But  these  anni- 
versaries have  stripped  the  scarecrow  of  its  frightful 
aspect ;  and  those  whom  we  &ncied  to  be  monsters 
we  find  to  )>e  men.  Toleration  generates  &ction»  and 
unifonnity  begets  superstition.  Hence^  in  England, 
we  have  so  many  sects  and  parties,  and  in  papal 
countries,  such  a  crop  of  ridiculous  absurdities.  But 
^o  comparison  can  be  made  between  them.  The 
finrmer  calls  forth  our  mental  energies,  and  directs 
uft  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  our  creeds ; — the  latter 
paralyses  the  intellectual  powers,  and  throws  the  soul 
into  a  state  of  torpor." 

In  1824>  Mr.  Drew^s  eldest  daughter  was  united 
in  marriage  to  a  member  of  a  Baptist  church.  Their  ^ 
design  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  D.,  he 
observed,  in  reply,  Oct.  1823,  "  When  I  first  heard 
of  your  intentions,  I  had  my  fears^  that  the  disson- 
ance between  your  creeds  might  tend  to  disturb  the 
pleasing  hum  of  domestic  harmony ;  but  I  am  fully 
persuaded,  that  where  genuine  piety  predominates 

over  theory,  this  will  not  be  the  case.    I  have  lived 
3  s 
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long  enough  to  see  the  imperfection  of  all  creeds  and 
hypotheses ;  and^  as  I  advance  in  years^  I  find  myself 
more  and  more  receding  from  infallibility.  I  have 
found  questions  started  by  advocates  on  each  side, 
which  their  opponents  can  never  satisfactorily  answer ; 
and^  quitting  the  dogmas  of  sect  and  party,  I  perceive 
stability  in  nothing  but  fearing  God,  working  right- 
eousness, and  relying  for  salvation  on  the  mercy  of 
God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. '^ 

Two  other  letters  of  Mr.  Drew's,  prior  to  the  mar* 
riage,  still  further  exhibit  his  candour,  his  liberality, 
and  his  religious  opinions. 


**  38,  Newgate-Street,  Loodoa, 
'« Jan.  7th,  1884. 


**  My  pear  S1R9 

"  By  your  brother  I  received  your  kind 
letter,  and  also  the  curious  specimens  of  antiquity 
with  which  it  was  accompanied.  There  is  something 
mournfully  pleasing  in  looking  back  on  these  distant 
periods  of  departed  time.  We  seem  to  live  in  ages 
which  we  never  saw,  to  invert  the  order  of  nature> 
to  cause  the  Roman  Caesars  to  pass  in  review  before 
us,  and  even  to  tread  the  margins  of  the  apostolic  age. 
For  these  coins  be  pleased  to  receive  my  sincerest 
thanks. 

'^  I  am  also  much  pleased  with  the  candid  avowal 
^of  your  theological  sentiments.  In  the  general  state- 
ment I  can  most  heartily  concur,  though^  perhaps^ 
the  phraseology  ofparty  might  induce  us  to  call  the 
same  things  by  dinerent  names.  I  am  not  about  to 
analyze  even  a  single  expression ;  and  I  hope,  that« 
should  future  days  bring  us  more  immediately  into 
contact^  you  will  never  find  me  forward  to  demolish 
creeds,  or  attempt  to  decide  imperiously  on  points 
which  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  during  eighteen 
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Irandred  years,  have  never  been  able  finally  to  settle. 
On  one  point  I  am  glad  to  have  yonr  opinion: 
namely,  a  disavowal  of  antinomianism  both  in  theory 
and  doctrine.  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most 
noxions  weeds  that  ever  infested  the  Christian  ohuich. 
Even  those  who  defend  it  are  ashamed  to  reduce  it 
to  practice,  except  in  solitary  cases,  and  in  these  they 
are  condemned  as  acting  derogatory  to  the  Christian 
character. 

"  There  is  a  paradox  amongst  divines,  that  runs 
thns :  *  Faith  Justus  without  wwks,  and  yet  faith 
without  works  mU  not  justify.*  This  exactly  ac<^ 
cords  with  my  views.  The  works  which  accompany 
justifying  faith  enter  not  into  our  justification  before 
God  ;  and  yet  that  faith  which  has  no  connexion 
with  works  is  not  justifying,  being  destitute  of  the 
grand  characteristic  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
antinomian  credulity,  and  is  known  to  be  genuine. 

"  With  best  wishes  for  your  future  happiness  and 
prosperity,  both  in  time  and  eternity, 
'•  I  remain,  dear  sir, 

'*  yoqr  8  most  sincerely. 

^'Samuel  Drew.'* 

^'  Mr.  John  Read,  HeUton.'' 


■» 


[To  the  Same.] 

<*  38,  Newgate-Street,  Londra, 
•'  May  89,  1824. 

<'  My  bbar  SiRs 

*'  I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  your  brother^^ 
and  also  from  your  letter,  that  you  were  unwell ;  but 
1  hoped  this  affliction  had  been  removed,  until  a  letter 
from  Anna  informed  me,  about  a  fortnight  since,  that 
your  health  was  by  no  means  re-established.  We 
know  that,  when  sanctified,  affictive  visitations  are 
blessings  in  disguise ;  and  we  learn  from  them  many 
instructive  lessons  which  prosperity  can  never  teaclu 
Thia  advantage  I  hope  will  be  your's,  md  then  tike 
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pain  and  anxiety  which  you  have  felt  will  be  ^bu- 
dantly  compensated. 

"  To  the  general  outline  of  your  theolo^al  creed 
I  can  most  certainly  subscribe*  though,  perhaps^  in 
some  explanations  our  views  might  differ.  But  I 
can  assure  you,  that  I  view  particular  creeds  in  a 
less  important  light  than  I  once  did ;  and  I  perceive^ 
as  I  advance  in  age,  my  notions  of  their  infaUibiUty 
become  every  day  more  shaken.  The  sacred  pages 
contain  the  plan  of  salvation.  Jesus  is  the  only  way 
to  the  Father.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  mi^ty  agGot 
through  which  alone  the  soul  is  transformed.  From 
His  influence  every  good  thought  and  Word  and  Work 
proceeds ;  and  fiiith  in  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  can 
be  no  longer  genuine  than  while  it  leads  to  practical 
godliness.  These,  and  a  few  other  particulars,  con- 
stitute the  essentials  of  my  creed;  and  subordinate 
branches  I  give  to  the  men  who 

< . to  the  fierce  contentioii  bring 

InnumeraUe  force  of  spirits  armed.' 

"  It  certainly  would  have  been  desirable,  if  you  and 
my  dear  Anna  had  been  taught  from  your  infancy  to 
pronounce  your  Shibboleth  with  the  same  accent ; 
but  this  has  not  been  the  case ;  and  every  one  knows 
that  habits  long  cherished  cannot  be  exchanged  for 
others  without  some  mental  conflict.  I  hope  that  the 
punctilios  of  local  views  will  never  break  the  bond 
of  domestic  happiness  between  you.  While  the  love 
of  God  occupies  the  heart,  and  practical  godliness 
reigns  in  the  life,  there  will  be  Utile  room  for  con- 
tention, and  less  disposition  to  view  non-essentials 
through  a  magnifying-glass.  I  am  inclined  to  thinks 
that  there  is  not  a  point  on  which  Independents,. 
Baptists,  and  Methodists  differ,  which  the  dispas- 
sionate of  all  parties  will  not  reduce  to  the  class  of 
inon-essentials ;  and  on  all  of  these  we  should  do  well 
to  take  the  good  old  patriarchal  advice  — '  See  that 
ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.*  Those  who  have  more  re- 
ligion ixi  their  heads  than  iu  their  hearts,  are  generally 
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ready  to  brandish  the  polemical  weapons ;  and^  when 
suoeessftil^  they  rejoiee  more  at  conqnest  than  at  the 
Ihonght'  of  having  advanced  the  canse  of  tmth.  In 
London^  I  find  that  there  is  far  more  intercourse  be- 
tween the  different  sects  than  in  the  country.  In  the 
fbrmer^  though  the  partition  wall  is  not  demolished^ 
it  is  so  reduced  that  men  on  each  side  can  shekke 
hands  with  one  another;  whUe  in  the  latter^  the  Jews 
have  still  scarcely  any  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 
Be  it  your  and  my  care,  my  dear  friend^  to  '  woit  out 
our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling/  while  we 
acknowledge  that '  it  is  Ood  who  worketh  in  us  to 
wHl  and  to  do  of  his  own  good  ]^easure.'  Hoping 
that  this  will  find  you  restored  to  your  accustomed 
health  and  qiirits>  I  remain,  my  dear  sir^ 

"  Your's>  most  sincerely » 

"Samuel  Drew.^* 


Constituted  as  society  \&,  'it  is  impossible  but  that 
ojSences  will  come  ;*  and  Mr.  Drew,  notwithstanding 
his  pacific  temper,  had  not  learnt  to  '  wear  armour 
over  his  feelings.^  But,  whatever  apparent  incivilities 
he  at  any  time  experienced,  he  never  charged  upon  a 
community  the  offensive  deportment  of  individuals. 
When  the  Wesleyan  Book  Committee  refused  to  sell 
the  Imperial  Magazine,  though  he  felt  their  want  of 
courtesy  to  himself  as  editor,  he  felt  much  more,  lest 
Methodism  should  be  identified  with  a  measure  whidh 
he  esteemed  illiberal  and  injudicious.  If  the  ad- 
mission of  any  article  into  his  pages  were  deemed 
a  proof  either  of  his  hostility  to  the  Conference,  or 
of  his  becoming  the  instrument  of  a  party,  the  two 
letters  which  follow  will  shew  how  hasty  was  the 
conclusion^ 
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**  S8,  New|:ate»Street,  London^ 
"  Aug  16, 1831. 

"  My  good  Sik, 

"  When  your  letter  reached  London^ 
I  was  in  Cornwall,  from  which  place  I  did  not  return 
until  within  a  few  days  past ;  and  since  that  time  I 
have  heen  busily  employed  in  arranging  what  had 
become  disordered^  and  answenng  letters  accumu-p 
lated  during  my  absence. 

*««#♦«*« 

''I  have  not^  I  can  assure  you«  been  an  in- 
different.  spectator  of  the  late  commotions  in  the 
Methodist  community;  and  I  sincerely  regret  that 
power  should  ever  usurp  the  dominion  of  right.  In 
my  official  situation,  however,  I  have  never  borne  any 
active  part  in  the  controversy ;  nor  admitted  any  of 
the  belligerents  to  figure  in  our  pages.  Should  the 
door  be  once  opened  to  either  party,  to  shut  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible ;  and  our  pages  would  be  filled 
ynth  polemics,  in  which,  perhaps,  eight  out  of  ten 
among  all  our  readers  would  feel  less  interest  than 
disgust. 

''  I  can  most  sincerely  assure  you,  that  this  con- 
sideration, my  advancing  age,  and  with  it  a  desire  to 
live  in  peace  with  all,  form  the  only  embargo  laid 
upon  me.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  official  capacity 
as  editor,  to  keep  up  a  kind  of  armed  neutrality,  and« 
by  so  doing,  have  exposed  myself  to  suspicions  fironi 
each  party.  With  the  ecclesiastical  tory  I  am  viewed 
as  a  radical,  and  with  the  ecclesiastical  whigs,  as  a 
tory  in  disguise.  I  find,  however,  that  I  have  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  my  own  concerns,  and  walk  peace- 
ably '  along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life.' 

"  The  '  Circular  to  which  you  allude,  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen ;  and  of  the  books,  pro 
and  con,  I  scarcely  ever  catch  a  glimpse.  I  am^ 
therefore,  totally  ignorant  of  the  warfare  still  carried 
on,  unless,  by  accident,  I  meet  with  a  partisan, 
Qnd  then  I  find  his  statement  generally  tincture^ 
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with  the  principles  he  had  embraced.  I  have  occa- 
sionally heard*  in  company,  the  word  radical  con- 
temptuously applied,  and  have  as  invariably  noticed, 
that  reproachful  epithets  are  not  arguments,  and 
that  the  chaise  of  despotism  will  be  the  language  of 
retaliation. 

Wishing  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 

I  remain,  my  kind  sir. 
Your  s,  most  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

"Samuel  Drew.'* 

^  Mr.  Thomas  Gamett,  LeediJ' 


ft 


[To  the  Same.] 


'*  S8»  Newjpate-Street,  Loodon, 
Dec.  7,  1831. 


*'  My  good  Sir, 

"  I  really  was  not  aware  that  you  ex- 
pected from  me  a  written  reply  to  your  letter,  until 
your  renewed  inquiries  gave  me  the  information.  I 
am  so  much  in  the  habit  of  answering  inquiries  in 
'  replies  to  correspondents,'  that  I  sometimes  half  for- 
get other  modes  of  communication.  In  our  last 
number  I  had  given  a  reply  to  you;  but,  as  the 
inquiries  are  again  renewed,  I  will  endeavour  briefly 
to  answer  all. 

"  The  advertisement  of  the  '  Circular  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  insert,  as  such ;  but  in  the  polemic  con- 
tention we  shall  bear  no  part.  To  an  armed  neu- 
trality prudence  directs  me  rigorously  to  adhere. 

*' '  Are  Unitarians  Christians  ? '  Who  shall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree  ?  To  their  own  master  they 
stand  or  fall.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  de- 
finition of  the  term  '  Christians.'  To  questions  of 
tfiis  kind  there  is  scarcely  any  end.  We  may  ask 
'  Are  heretics,  schismatics,  &c..  Christians  ? '  If  we 
put  one  sect  to  decide  upon  the  destiny  of  others. 
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but  few  will  be  permitted  to  enter  heaven.     For 
hatchet-men  this  will  furnish  ample  employment. 

*  One  thinks  on  Calvb  Heaven's  own  Spirit  fell; 
Another  deems  him  instrument  of  hell.' 


•** 


Every  person,  who  has  noticed  passii^  events 
with  attention^  must  have  observed,  that  red-hot  Ar- 
minians  anathematize  Calvinists,  and  the  fiery  zealots 
of  Calvinism  in  their  turn  consign  Arminians  to  per- 
dition !  I  do  most  sincerely  assure  you  that  I  will 
not  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  either  party.  I 
would  do  any  thing  in  my  power  to  promote  peace; 
but,  if  war  has  determined  them,  they  will  be  easily 
able  to  bring  auxiliaries  into  the  field;  and,  when 
they  have  tired  themselves  with  worrying  each  other, 
they  will  be  just  where  they  began. 

'' Wishing  the  contending  parties  more  of  the 
Christian  spirit  than  controversies  in  general  display* 
and  you  every  blessing  for  time  and  eternity, 
"  I  remain,  with  much  respect, 

"  Your's,  most  sincerely, 

'*Samus:l  Drbw.** 

'« Mr.  ThMUM  Garmeit,  Leedi/" 


SECTION  XXIX. 

Mitcellaneous  traits  of  character —  Cowfcnational  talents. 

The  lines  of  the  human  countenaiice  admit  of  endless 
vwiety.  We  may  enumerate  those  settled  features 
which  are  common  to  the  species ;  — we  may  describe 
the  shape  of  a  no3e«  the  colour  of  an  eye,  the  din^en*- 
sions  of  a  mouth,  the  hoUowness  or  prominence  of 
a  cheek ;  —  but  that,  which  gives  expression  to  the 
whole,  and  without  which  we  sketch  but  a  formal 
and  rigid  outline,  bids  defiance  to  our  powers  of  ar- 
rangement and  description.  This,  which  is  true  of 
the  countenance,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  character. 
The  touches  which  give  individuality  to  a  portrait 
cannot  be  placed  in  categorical  order.  To  delineate 
perfectly,  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  prominent 
characteristics,  —  the  biographer  must  ^  catch  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise,'  and  transfer  them  to 
his  pages.  In  Mr.  Drew's  mental  constitution  there 
were  some  peculiarities  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  classify,  and  we  therefore  present  them  without 
studied  arrangement. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  order,  and  extremely  sensitive  of  little  devi- 
ations &om  it.  When  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  punctiliousness  in  matters  of  small  moment,  his 
reply  was,  '"  The  sum  of  life  is  composed  of  trifles. 

3  F 
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The  general  tone  of  his  mind  was  cheeifhlness  and 
equanimity ;  yet  there  were  seasons  when  he  felt  a 
depression  of  spirits,  and  yielded  to  gloomy  forebod- 
ings. Such  periods,  however,  were  of  short  duration. 
His  natural  vigour  and  elasticity  of  thought  quickly 
restored  the  equilibrium. 

Lofty  characters  are  not  without  their  foibles ;  and 
it  is  sometimes  both  amusing  and  instructive  to  notice 
the  antipathies  and  partialities  of  individuals.     We 
have  seen  a  man  shudder  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse^ 
whose  heart  would  have  beat  with  the  ardour  of  con- 
test at  the  approach  of  an  enemy;   and  we  have 
heard  a  female  shriek  at  the  unexpectM  intrusion  of  a 
spider,  who  has  sat  unmoved  in  the  perils  of  a  tempest. 
Of  the  serpent  tribe  Mr.  Drew  had  an  instinctive 
abhorrence.  A  stuffed  specimen  in  a  museum  he  could 
not  look  upon  without  veiy  uncomfortable  feelings ; 
and  from  a  living  snake  or  viper  that  rustled  in  a 
hedge  he  has  been  seen  to  run  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cipitation.    The  writer  remembers  mth  what  an 
expression  of  horror  his  father  ordered  him  to  take 
instantly  from  his  sight  some  living  vipers  which  he^ 
when  a  youth,  had  caught,  and  brought  home  in 
triumph.     Tet  a  toad,  which  is  more  commonly  an 
object  of  repugnance,  he  would  take  in  his  hand« 
without  scruple,  to  admire  its  brilliant  eye ;  and  the 
whole  genus  enjoyed  his  favour  and  protection. 

There  are  few  sensitive  minds,  however  fortified 
by  faith  and  hope,  that  do  not  shudder,  when  they 
dwell  upon  the  pain  of  dying  and  the  process  of  dis- 
solution.   Mr.  Drew  was  far  from  affecting  an  apathy 
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which  he  did  not  feel ;  and  his  exprassions^  when 
allnding  to  death  and  the  grave^  are  proofed  not  of 
mental  weakness,  or  a  want  of  christian  fortitude,  but 
of  his  participating  largely  in  the  sympathies  and 
sensations  of  our  common  nature.  Not  unfi:equently 
did  he  say, ''  Whatever  stoicism  others  may  pretend 
or  experience,  I  feel  the  lying  in  the  cold  grave,  un- 
heeded and  unknown,  to  be  a  thing  from  which  my 
nature  revolts.  It  is  only  religion  that  can  enable 
me  to  face  it,  and  even  then  I  do  it  with  trembling, 
and  look  with  awe  and  dread  upon 

'That  gulf,  from  which  no  mortal  e*er  repassed, 
To  tell  what'i  doing  on  the  other  side.'  " 

When  filled  with  the  inspiring  anticipations  of 
future  blessedness,  we  may  overlook  the  gloomy 
valley  through  which  we  must  pass  to  its  enjoy- 
ment; yet,  when  we  dwell  upon  the  scenes  dT  the 
sick  chamber —the  tears  of  kindred — the  sorrowful 
farewell — the  sinking  and  perhaps  agonized  frame ; 
and  then,  in  imagination,  view  the  mournful  cere- 
mony  of  inhuming  the  body,  and  the  progress  of 
its  subsequent  corruption,  we  cannot  repress  our 
instinctive  feelings  of  repugnance.  With  difficulty 
can  we  conceive  that  this  wondrous  structure,  in 
which  life's  vigorous  pulses  play,  will  become  utterly 
insensible :  —  we  sympathize,  in  anticipation,  with 
our  lifeless  remains,  and  invest  them  with  a  portion 
of  our  present  uncomfortable  sensations.  Thus,  iq 
a  sense  which  perhaps  Gray  did  not  contemplate, 

**  Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries, 
Eyea  in  oar  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires  |" 
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The  force  of  local  attacfament  felt  by  Mr.  Diev 
has  been  variously  exemplified.  Perhiaps  it  nmer 
appeared  truer  to  nature  than  when  he  passed  those 
spots  which  were  the  haunts  of  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood. "Here,"  he  would  say,  "is  the  house  wheie 
I  was  bom,  and  the  stream  in  which  I  used  to  dabUe 
because  I  did  not  like  dry  feet — there  the  stampisig- 
mill  and  buddle-pits  where  I  once  worked — there 
the  trees  which  I  was  foremost  to  climb,  —  and  here 
(scrutinizing  and  pointing  out  all  the  changes  which 
time  and  the  hand  of  improvement  had  eflTected)  -^ 
here,  after  the  day^s  work  was  ended,  I  and  my  com- 
panions would  regularly,  on  summer  and  moonlight 
evenings,  assemble  to  play."  On  one  of  his  visits  to 
Cornwall,  when  the  tide  of  early  recollections,  which 
had  been  long  pent  up,  rusbed  upon  him  anew,  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  searching  among  the 
woods  at  Tregrehan  for  the  tree  on  which,  when  a 
boy,  he  had  carved  the  rude  initials  of  his  name. 
Little,  indeed,  is  he  to  be  envied,  whose  bosom 
does  not  glow,  and  whose  pulse  does  not  quicken, 
when,  after  years  of  absence,  he  revisits  the  scenes  of 
his  infancy  and  his  youth. 

"  Dear  is  that  epot  to  whieh  the  soul  conforms. 
And  dear  those  hills  that  lift  us  to  the  storms.*' 

In  conversation  with  a  gentleman  a  few  weeks 
before  his  final  removal  from  London,  Mr.  Drew's 
partiality  to  the  county  which  gave  him  birth  was 
distinctly  marked.  "You  may,^'  said  he,  "call  it 
prejudice,  or  call  it  what  you  please  —  that  will  not 
alter  the  feeling, — but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
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letarn  to  Comwall  to  spend  the  eyening  of  my  day3» 
and  lay  my  bones  in  my  native  soil.  Here  you  wiU 
perceive  l^at  judgment  and  feeling  are  at  vananee ; 
for  when  we  come  to  examine  and  consider  the  sub- 
ject>  dear  me^  it  is  no  matter  where  this  body  should 
be  buried,  or  what  should  become  of  it — 

'  if  these  remains  in  ocean's  depths  were  lost. 
Or  warring  winds  the  vagrant  atoms  tossed.' 

Still,  I  feel  so  great  an  attachment  to  the  place  of  my 
birth,  and  so  great  a  desire  to  mingle  my  ashes  with 
those  of  my  kindred,  —  for  my  father,  my  mother,  my 
brother,  my  child,  and  my  dear  wife  lie  there,  —  that 
if  I  thought,  by  staying  in  London,  I  should  die  and 
be  buried  here,  I  would  not  remain  twenty-four  hours 
longer — no,  that  I  would  not.'* 

With  local  attachments  personal  recollections  were 
intimately  associated  ;  and,  when  recounting  his 
childish  exploits,  the  unbidden  tear  would  scnnetimes 
start  at  the  remembrance  of  playmates  long  since 
dead.  Lamenting  one  day  the  levelling  of  the  graves^ 
and  removing  of  the  tombstones  in  the  church-yard 
of  St.  Austell,  he  said,  "  They  have  taken  away  poor 
Pascoe's  stone,  too.  It  used  to  stand  near  the  eastern 
gate,  and  I  could  never  pass  it  without  pausing  to 
gaze  upon  that  sole  memorial  of  my  earliest  friend. 


yf 


Thouffh  not  the  same  feelincr,  yet  it  was  the  same 
kindly  temperament  which  gave  him  such  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  his  children,  and  made  him  delight 
in  ministering  to  their  gratification.     Christmas  eve 
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was  a  season  of  peculiar  enjoyment,  when  lie  could 
amuse  and  instractlhe  litde  folks  with  his  tales,  «id 
cast  his  eye  around  the  semicircle  of  smiling  ibces. 
On  that  night,  even  the  youngest  was  expected  to  be 
present,  to  complete  the  happy  domestic  group.  In 
nutting  expeditions,  aquatic  excursions,  and  pic-nic 
parties,  he  was  always  ready  to  join,  when  time  would 
permit,  nor  did  age  at  all  diminish  his  relish  for  such 
natural  pleasures.  During  his  visit  to  Cornwall,  in 
1831,  he  joined  his  children  and  grand-children  on 
two  or  three  such  occasions,  and  entered,  with  youth- 
ful glee,  into  their  subjects  T)f  merriment 


With  a  disposition  thus  eminently  social,  it 
scarcely  be  credited  that  he  had  no  ear  for  music, 
unless  it  were  the  music  of  the  groves*  By  him,  the 
sublimest  composition  and  the  most  delicate  execu* 
tion  would  have  been  little  appreciated  or  felt.  Rural 
sounds  gratified  him,  rather  from  their  .associationsr 
than  from  any  perception  of  harmony ;  for  the  carol 
of  the  lark,  and  the  clamour  of  a  rookery  were  to 
him  equally  delightfril.  Tet,  however  deficient  in 
auricular  discrimination,  with  the  utmost  truth  and 
propriety,  he  might  have  said, 

**  Bat  cawiog  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  aubliiiit 
In  still  repeating  circles^  screaming  loud. 
The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e*en  the  boding  owl 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  chanas  for  me." 

For  his  soul  was  attuned  to  the  sublime  rather  than 

the  beautiful;  and  above  every  other  his  favourite 

music  was 

**  The  dash  of  ocean  on  its  winding  shores." 
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About  two  years  Bince,  a  lady  asked  Mr.  Drew^ 
whether  he  thought  it  wrong  for  a  person  who  felt  very 
great  pleasure  in  good  music>  to  go  to  snchaplaceas 
the  theatre,  to  hear  Paganini  play  the  violin.   ''  I  am 
the  worst  person  in  the  world  of  whom  you  should 
ask  such  a  question/'  replied  he;  ''for  I  take  no 
pleasure  in  music,  and  feel  no  gratification  in  the 
best  performances.    As  to  myself,  I  would  not  step 
across  the  room,  to  hear  Paganini,  or  all  the  ninnies 
in  the  world.     I  would  keep  to  the  good  old  maxim, 
'touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not/    I  would  rather  a 
person  would  not  go  to  the  theatre  at  aU/*    "  But 
suppose  a  person  were  to  be  in  London,  who  felt 
excessively  delighted  with  good  music,  on  the  violin 
especially,  and  was  so  circumstanced  that  he  could 
hear  Paganini  at  no  other  place  than  the  theatre 
during  his  stay,  should  you  object  to  his  gratifying 
his  taste  in  a  theatre  ?''    "  Under  such  circumstances 
I  might  say,  with  a  less  faUible  moralist, '  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee/ "    "  Perhaps  you  would  say  also, 
' Go,  and  sin  no  more/ **    "I  left  that  for  you  to 
infer,'*  was  the  reply. 

Although  thus  usually  indifferent  to  harmonious 
sounds,  yet  the  piece  named  Denmark,  appropriated 
to  Dr.  Watts's  beautiful  paraphrase  of  the  hundredth 
Psalm,  and  a  tune  composed  by  one  of  his  family  for 
the  no  less  beautiful  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts, 

"  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight/' ^c, 

and,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Drew,  bearing  the 
name  of  his  native  town,  pleased  him  so  much,  that 
he  would  frequently  request  his  youngest  daughter 
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and  son-in-law  to  su^  them  to  him,  and  would  even 
attefaipt  some  notes  in  concert.  But  it  is  probable 
lliat  ihe^  grstifieation  arose  quite  as  much  from  the 
poetry  as  the  music. 

Some  professors  of  cranidlc^y  once  asked  permis- 
sion to  examine  his  head>  and  he  very  readily  sub- 
mitted to  their  inspection.  Having  completed  their 
examination,  one  of  them  said, ''  You  are  very  fond  of 
music,  Mr.  Drew,  and  have  a. good  taste  for  it  too  !  '^ 
For  some  time  he  offered  no  contradiction,  amusing 
himself  at  observations  so  wide  of  the  mark.  At 
length  he  replied,  '^  Gentlemen,  you  are  quite  in  error. 
I  have  neither  taste  nor  relish  for  music ;  and  am  so 
ignorant  of  it,  as  a  science,  that  I  can  scarcely  distim- 
guish  one  tune  from  another/'  Unwilling  to  be  thus 
completely  at  fault,  they  ventured  another  guess,  which 
was  much  nearer  the  truth.  '^  If  it  be  not  music,  it 
must  be  poetry,  sir,  to  which  you  are  so  partial."  To 
this  he  signified  his  assent.  If  he  wanted  an  ear  for 
music,  he  had  music  in  his  sotd.  His  conceptions 
were  poetical,  and  his  language,  even  on  ordinary 
occasions,  highly  figurative.  He  was  a  great  ad- 
mireri  too,  of  poetical  composition,  and,  though  it 
was  otherwise  predicted  from  his  incipient  attempts, 
he  would  possibly,  in  this  department  of  literature, 
had  it  aigaged  his  attention,  have  risen  above 
mediocrity. 

In  his  latter  years,  when  not  inclined  to  take  the 
trouble  of  committing  to  memory  pieces  of  poetry 
that  struck  his  fancy,  he  used  to  give  them  to  his 
youngest  daughter  to  learn,  that  she  might  repeat 
them  to  him  in  the  evenings.     This  he  did  more 
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espeeislly  after  the  deaHi  erf*  his  Wife ;  and  it  appeared 
to  iiim  a  consolation,  in  the  ahsence  oi  the  compkni^n 
of  hid  life,  to  listen  to  the  accents  of  her  representative, 
us  she  recited  to  him  the  chosen  pieces  of  bis  fiivoorite 
poets.  Although  he  had  enriched  his  memory  with 
some  of  the  more  sublime  passages  of  Milton,  yet 
Pbpe,  Toung,  and  Cowper,  chiefly  furnished  him  irith 
the  quotations  which  he  delighted  to  use ;  and  their 
lines  would  frequently  increase  the  poignancy  of  his 
satire  when  he  lashed  the  follies  of  mankind,  give  an 
additional  grace  to  the  cheerfiil  sallies  of  his  wit, 
enable  him  to  turn  a  compliment  with  delicacy,  or 
add  a  beauty  and  a  charm  to  the  natnral  elegance 
and  power  of  his  lang^ge. 


Familiarly  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  topics  of 
literary  and  philosophical  discussion,  possessing  much 
native  humour,  a  remarkable  facility  of  ilhtstnttion,  and 
a  memory  stored  with  anecdote,  upon  which  he  could 
draw  at  pleasure  without  the  hazard  of  insolvency, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Drew's  society  was  much 
courted,  and  that  he  was  often  the  life  of  a  social 
party.  In  his  conversational  remarks,  profound 
thought,  high  moral  feeling,  and  playftd  fancy,  were 
agreeably  blended.  A  gentleman  who  knew  him  in 
the  early  period  of  his  authorship  says,  "  In  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Drew,  we  juniors  would  sohietimes 
get  bewildered  in  a  cloudy  discussion,  to  which  he 
seemed  a  mere  idle  listener.  When  we  could  nuake 
no  further  progress,  he,  by  asking  one.of  thecontend^- 
ing  parties  a  question,  or  making  a  brief  remark, 

3o 
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would  either  set  us  sight*  oar  sheW  us  the  ajbsurdii^ 
o€  our  arguments.  And  this  was  doae  without  any 
i^parent  effort  of  thought;  for  he  seemed  to  look 
thioogfa  the  matter  intuitively  from  begimung  tof 
eni" 

A  mixed  colxipaliy  is  rarely  attracted  by  such  jsub* 
jects  as  Mr.  Drew  was  most  accustomed  to  discuss^; 
yet  there  are  few  more  pointed  instances  of  a  speaker's 
power  to  fix  the  attention  than  one  related  by  thr 
Rev.  Dr.  Townley^  and  coiuGiftaed  by  another  gentle* 
man  of  the  party. 

^  Mr^  Drew  having  visited  a  town  where  I  wav 
to  plead  the  cause  of  a  charitable  institution^  W4 
were  invited^  with  several'  other  firiends,  to  dine  at 
a  gentleman's  house.  While  seated  at  dinner^  I 
asked  Mr.  Drew  why  his  metaphysical  writings  were 
more  perspicuous  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  odier 
metaphyaieiazis.  '  I  cannot  tell/  he  replied, '  unless 
'  it  be  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  establish  my  pro^ 
'  positions  by  unsuitable  or  questicmable  evidence,  or 
'  demanded  for  my  proofs  a  higher  degree  of  credit 
'  than  they  are  worth.'  Then,  in  the  most  pleasing 
and  luminous  manner,  without  the  least  affectation,  of 
superiority,  be  described  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
of  which  subjects  are  susceptible  —  commencing  with 
pMsibilUjf,  and  passing  through  the  successive  gpi- 
dations  of  proof  to  muthenuUiisal  demtmHrdtitm.  So 
happily  was  this  most  unpromising  topic  iUustrated 
and  explained,  and  such  was  the  superiority  of  mind 
over  matter,  that,  before  the  speaker  had  uttered 
many  words,  knives  and  forks  were  involontasily 
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laid  d)»wii^  and,  fbough  the  remarks  occupied  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  iio  one  thought  of  resumiiig 
them,  until  Mr.  D.  had  thus  fullj  answered  the  quea* 
tion  which  I  had  proposed/*  He  who  could  thus 
cause  a  large  company  to  forget  the  demands  of 
appetite  must  have  possessed  more  than  ordinary 
powers  of  conversation, 

Mr.  Drew  never  misapplied  his  strength  of  intel<» 
Iwt,  by  contending  for  victory  rather  than  truths  or 
endeavouring  to  '  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason.'  To  puzzle  an  opponent  he  exceedingly  dis* 
liked.  There  was  a  straight-forwardness,  not  only  in 
his  general  conduct,  but  even  in  his  manner  of  argu«> 
ing,  th^t  would  brook  nothing  like  an  attempt  to 
eonceal  the  truth ;  and  it  was  sometimes  amusing  to 
observe  how  readily  he  would  detect  an  antagonist's 
ftlse  principles,  however  specious  in  their  showing 
or  carefully  kept  in  the  back  ground.  '*  He  reasoned," 
observes  a  gentleman  who  was  frequently  in  his  com- 
pany, "  not  only  convincingly  but  on  the  right  side. 
On  any  side  he  would  have  been  a  formidable  adver- 
sary ;  —  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  cause  of 
truth  he  was  invincible." 

There  is  i^nother  trait  in  his  character  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked.  In  no  single  instance,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  did  he,  in  colloquial  discussion, 
betray  ^n  undue  w?trmth  of  tepaper — not  even  wbeu 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  publicly  advocated  were 
most  unceremoniously  assailed.  It  was  his  frequent 
remark,  that  th^  tc^ak  parts  of  a  crefd  aregener^Ul^ 
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gumrded  by  miati^emm.  RafeSycoiiUi^elMMcwnl 
of  8ttb(3titatuig  assertion  {o$  aigomeot,  or  v^fapBUHiM 
fgf  iUwtration. 

Xet  it  not  l)e  $H{^K)6e4>  that,  because  }llx^  Dmm 
shoneas  a  metaphysieiwi.  juetaphysics  were«lway» 
the  burden  of  his  friendly  conYersations.  *^  Such,^^ 
remarjks  the  gentleman  whose  words  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  who  speaks  from  personal  observation^ — 
"  such  was  not  Mr.  Drew.  Desirous  of  suitiiig  hia 
conversation  to  the  capacities  and  circumstances  of 
those  into  whose  company  he  was  thrown,  an  obfiging 
freeness  of  conmmnicatkm  rendered  Mm  at  once  tli& 
delight  and  oraole  of  the  social  cirdfe.*  He  evinced 
an  agreeable  fodlity  in  sendng  on  the  passing  topic, 
on  which  he  was  sure  either  to  cast  adctilional  light.^ 
or  give  the  current  of  observation  some  new  and  in-^ 
teiesting  turn.  Anxious  to  hear  him  talk,  compaafy 
sometimes  unfidrly  'pressed  for  his  opinions.  On 
this  acoomit,his  hours  of  xsesaation  fr om  profassioiMd 
labour  were  not  always  those  of  rehoation." 

Though  dalighted  to  mix  with  those  ijl$vidud8> 
from  whose  stores  of  knowledge  he  might  enrich  his; 
own,  yet  he  did  not  like,  when  desirous  of  unbendingf 
his  mind  in  the  society  of  friends,  to  be  baited  and 
worried^  as  he  sometimes  was,  by  paradoxes  and  per- 

*  The  Bard  of  Sheffield,  at  the  dose  of  aleUar  to  Mn  Drew, 
in  1925,  writes,  **  Permit  me  to  add,  that  I  recollect,  with  gr^at 
pleasure,  a  brief  interview  with  you  at  Liverpool,  some  years 
ago,  at  Mr«  Byrom's.  Yoa  may,  peib^ps,  not  have  forgotten 
it    Svw  aiaco  I  have  felt  myself  to  be  truly  yoar  friead, 

"Jamjsis  Montoombsy." 
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p)0xi9g  questions.  This  was  a  tax  upon  his  good, 
nature  which*  though  rarely  evaded>  was  paid  rather 
from  courtesy  than  choice.  He  was  best  pleased  to 
follow  the  ordinary  course  of  piefol  conversation^  and 
•ccasioBally  tikrow  in  some  of  his  own  happy  tenches 
and  illustrattions.  Sometiines^  i^deed^  he  would  spon* 
taneously  take  up^  as  u,  text,  some  expi^ssion  wh»ch 
had  be«ii  eawally  dropped* — ^^ctilate  i]^n  it — view 
it  in  its  various  beiprings  —  pursue  it  to  its  remote 
consequences — and  unconscionsly  gratii^  and  engage 
the  attentjiaix  of  biA  £riend3  hy  continuouB  remadis 
of  half  an  hour's  duratieo.  A  gentbmsn  recently 
iuiinraedl  the  writer,  that  he  was  witness  to  an 
instance,  ^bout  the  year  18D4,  in  which  some  one 
having,  in  Mr.  Drew's  ^omp^ny,  a^pid^tally  struck 
1^  chord  to  which  his  inmost  soul  vibjsiiedl  he  entered 
at  once  upon  the  subject — a  completely  abstract  one 
*r-  and  delivered  his  thoughts  on  it  for  two  successive 
hours,  with  scarcely  any  interruptipn  or  inteniuswbn* 
Still  he  greatly  disliked  being  dragged  into  a  discus*, 
sion ;  and  when  this  was  attempted  by  individuals 
with  whom  he  could,  without  incivility,  use  the  frecn 
donw  he  would  remark,  ''  I  do  not  want  ta  be  set  at 
work,  but  to  enJQy  a  holiday/'  To  the  members  of 
his  &mily  he  has  said,  ''I  have  often  refused  an 
invitation,  where  I  had  reason  to  believe  I  should  be 
looked  upon  ^s  the  lion  of  the  company,  and  expected; 
to  exhibit  for  their  gvatification.'' 

The  following  letters  will,  perhaps^  be  accepted  as 
a  further  Ulustraticm  of  Mr.  Drew's  i)ersonal  charac^. 
ter,  and  a  fitting  termination  of  this  imperfect  sketch. 
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**  Si.  Auttelt,  July  88di,  1809* 

*f  Mt  dbar  Fribnd, 

''  How  is  it  that  your  letters  are  ^1 
tinctured  with  an  air  pf  pelancholy  and  sadness  ?  I 
perceived  it  ip  the  first  letter  you  sent  nje — quesr 
tioned  you  upon  it  when  I  saw  you  —  and  now  find 
it  again  renewed^  without  being  ahle>  in  either  stage, 
to  discover  the  cause.  To  cherish  this  propensity, 
you  well  ^ow«  is  not  the  way  to  be  a  true  disciple 
of  Zeno.  No  dpubt^  the  ills  of  life  hav^  occa^ 
sionally  strewed  your  path  with  thorns  ;  but,  wheu 
you  contrast  them  with  the  blessings  you  enjoy,  you 
must  acknowledge  that  you  have  more  occasion  for 
gratitude  than  complaint.  Remen^ber,  that  none  but 
children  will  fall  over  strs^ws,  Ev^ry  person  is  called 
to  struggle  with  adversity;  it  is  a  condition  of  our 
existence ;  and,  if  all  were  to  measure  their  portion 
by  what  you  suffer,  it  would  require  a  large  asylum 
to  hold  th^  afflicted.  I  am  not,  however^  friendly  to 
inconsiderate  levity ;  it  dissipates  the  mipd,  and  re&s 
ders  it  as  unfit  for  sober  thought,  as  gloom  does  for 
social  converse.  There  is  a  happy  medium  between 
these  two  extremes,  which  fits  us  for  ev^ry  depart* 
mentj,  and  ennobles  human  nature. 

''  I   am  really  pleased  with  your  description  pf 
the  poor  old  man, 

'  Whose  trembling  limbs  had  bgrne  him  to  ypur  door/ 

and  with  those  fine  and  varied  feeUngs  to  which  his 
venerable  appearance  gave  rise.  Your  notices  are 
minute,  your  details  ample,  and  the  features  well 
discriminated.     Yet  in. all  methopght  I  saw 

*  The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.' 

You  have  learnt,  I  perceive,  to  enhance  your  chu^ 
rities,  by  the  manner  in  which  vou  bestow  them. 
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**  You  really  made  me  smite,  when  Iperased  that 
|>art  of  your  letter  which  related  to  myself.  I  should 
like  to  have  heard  you  proposing  questions,  and 
making  inquiries,  which  none  in  company  could 
Answer  so  well  as  yourself.  As  to  the  little  tale 
Which  your  sister  has  heard,  of  a  gentleman  calling 
on  me  for  a  hook  which  he  had  previously  seen,  but 
thought  I  did  not  understand,  it  is  all  fabulous  —  no 
such  thing  ever  existed.  My  life  has  furnished  but 
little  variety.  That  part  which  relates  to  my  literary 
acquirements,  you  may  see  in  the  introduction  to  my 
new  Essay  on  the' '  Resurrection,'  and  in  the  '  Weekly 
Entertainer'  about  three  or  four  weeks  since.  In 
this  latter,  it  was  copied  from  Mr.  Polwhele's  His- 
tory of  ComwalL  It  is  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to 
Mr*  PolwheJe,  in  consequence  of  his  request  to  fur- 
nish him  with  some  memoirs  of  my  life.  But  he^ 
itistead  of  working  on  the  materials  I  sent  him,  gave 
a  lit^ai  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  world.r 

"  As  to  politics,  I  am  sure  we  shall  not  differ^  I 
Was  once  severely  tossed  on  that  unfathomable  seay 
but  have  been  on  shore  for  many  years.  On  those 
heroes  Whose  names  fill  the  world  with  their  re- 
nown, I  lately  expressed  my  opinion  in  the  following 
lines  r 

'VWhat  ate  those  meDi  whose  names  create  such  dread, 
Napoleon  living,  or  a  Caesar  dead  ? 
One  for  his  crimes  was  from  the  senate  horFdt 
One  still  survives  —  the  terror  of  the  world. 
What  are  the  deeds  from  which  they  gather  fame? 
Plain,  wilful  murder,  with  another  name. 
And  such  as  shine  in  honour's  foremost  place, 
Are  lioeased  butchera  of  the  human  race." 


To  these  sentiments  permit  me  to  add  another,  in  the 
words  of  Cowper : 
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^  O  Ibtf  A  lodge  in  smiie  vast  sl^ildentosi^ 

*  S6tut  boimdltei  oont^ait j  of  idiadd^ 

*  Whtt«  naiWMur  of  oppvoBsion  atid  deoeit» 

*  Of  QiMirGoeBaM,  of  siicocraftil  wtr* 
DOYttrireacIt  mo  more  V 


When  I  began  this  letter,  it  was  iny  intenHon  to 
pursue  those  inflections  which  you  started^  on  the 
various  dispensations  of  Providence  in  the  motley 
^appearances  of  human  life ;  but  my  paper  was  fuU 
before  I  was  aware.  This  I  may  renew  in  a  fiitnre 
letter.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  ftotn  you  as  soon  as 
you  have  opportunity,  and  beg,  if  any  difficulty  occurs 
to  your  mind  Which  you  think  I  am  able  to  remove, 
that  you  will  communicate  it  without  reserve,  and 
with  all  the  readiness  that  freedom  and  confidence 
can  inspire. 

"  You  plainly  perceive,  that  I  cannot  write  much 
more.  I  have  only  room  to  wish  you  fevery  blessing 
for  time  and  eternity,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
your  sincere  friend,  and  shall  be  ever  ready  to  render 
you  all  the  service  in  my  power. 

''Samuel  Drew.'* 

**  Mm  Hooks,  Wembury,  Plymouth.'' 


December  30«  ISM. 

*'Mt  dbar  John  and  Anva^ 

''  Having  nothing  to  communicate  to  one 
which  I  wish  to  conceal  from  the  other^  I  address 
you  both  on  the  same  sfaeet>  not  having  time  to  write 
to  each  separately. 

"  We  have  received  the  old  coins,  for  which  I  fed 

much  obliged*     I  will  take  care  that  Dr.  C 

shall  not  rob  me  of  these.  I  find  they  are  trouble- 
some things  to  have.  Without  shewing  them  they 
lose  half  their  value ;  —  if  presented  to  a  person  that 
has  no  taste  for  antiquities  of  this  kind»  they  excite 
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no  iateraat ;  -^  luid  if  ahewa  to  one  whom  they  please 
they  are  taken  from  you,  either  by  the  force  or  the 
Ic^rdemaiii  of  friendship. 

*'  Mr.  M.  has  given  us  a  very  flattering  account  of 
your  domestic  procedure.  He  seems  to  think  that 
neither  y ou«  nor  Samuel  and  rib,  have  thus  far  forfeited 
a  &ir  title  to  the  '  flitch  of  hacon.^  Should  either  of 
you  win  il^  the  event  must  be  added  to  the  only  two 
cii^mstances  on  record  in  which  it  was  actually 
claimed  and  carried  off.  In  one  instance^  a  sea  cap- 
tain and  his  wife  succeeded,  —  he  being  compelled  to 
go  to  sea  the  day  after  marriage,  and  not  returning 
imtil  its  anniversary  arrived ;  the  other  was,  where 
the  lady  was,  I  believe  both  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the 
Ifentleman  remarkably  good  humouie^.  In  too  many 
instances,  domestic  feuds  arise  from  trifles.  Anna 
will  recollect  the  tale  I  have  frequently  told*  of  the 
man  and  his  wife  quarrelling  about  the  flock  of  birds 
which  flew  over  their  house,  —  whether  they  were 
crows  or  rooks.  The  knotty  point  led  to  blows 
three  years  following,  and  they  at  last  left  the  affair 
undecided. 

''Be  kind^  ^ectionate,  and  tender-hearted  towards 
eaeh  oiher ;  not  putting  on  sullen  countenances,  or 
layiog  the  fidundation  of  sighs.  My  dear  Anna  will 
remember,  that  some  months  since  I  told  her,  no 
feBude  ought  to  be  married  until  she  had  learnt  a 
piece  entitiied,  '  Pin  the  Basket;'  and  she  has  fre- 
quently heard  me  repeat  these  lines,  — 

'  111  fares  that  luckless  family  which  shews 
A  cock  that's  silent,  and  a  ken  that  crows/ 

Whenever  contentions  for  mastery  creep  into  a  house, 
genuine  affection  abates  in  its  fervour,  and  domestic 
peace  retires.  I  trust  that,  both  in  temporal  engage- 
qients  and  spiritual  concerns,  you  will  mutually  help 
each  other  on,  and,  by  sharing  its  weight,  diminish 
the  load  which  life  will  compel  you  to  bear.  Re- 
member, that,  in  the  aflbirs  of  this  life,  we  are  justified 
by  works,  and  not  by  faith ;  so  that  industry,  frugality, 

3  H  " 
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and  economy^  are  all  necessary,  to  render  even  trade 
successful. 

"  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  as  little  company  as 
possible^ — at  least  all  such  company  as  would  lead  to 
expensive  entertainments.  The  festivily  of  one  day 
will  supply  a  moderate  fiunily  for  a  week.  If  yon 
open  the  door  to  an  enlai^ement  of  company,  it  may 
lead  to  unseasonable  hours,  generate  habits  of  dissi- 
pation, and  sometimes  furnish  occasions  of  regret. 
I  would  not  inculcate  an  unsociable  disposition,  but 
guard  against  any  thing  that  looks  like  avoidable 
expense.  Two  horses  travelling  side  by  side  mu- 
tually stimulate  each  other,  so  that  both  go  faster 
than  either  would  if  travelling  alone.  A  similar 
propensity  may  be  found  in  human  nature.  The 
entertainment  made  by  A  must  be  rivalled  by  B, 
exceeded  by  C,  and  surpassed  by  D ;  and  thus,  in  a 
spiral  line,  we  mount  on  the  steps  of  ambitious  dis- 
play, till  at  length  we  get  so  high  that  we  grow 
giddy,  &11  down,  and  are  ruined. 

"  Sublunary  bliss,  however,  is,  at  the  best,  a  sickly 
plant,  and  no  care  or  culture  can  give  it  permanence, 
or  preserve  it  from  the  effect  of  storms.  That  only  is 
durable  which  blooms  in  the  regions  of  immortality, 
where  it  will  flourish  in  perennial  verdure.  Let  us, 
then,  my  dear  children,  look  for  it  there,  and  lay  up 
for  ourselves  '  treasures,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  not  through 
nor  steal.' 

"  Before  this  letter  reaches  you,  we  shaUL  if  spared, 
have  entered  on  a  new  portion  of  existence.  1834 
will  have  given  in  its  account  at  the  great  tribunal, 
and  have  sunk  into  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Let  us 
endeavour  so  to  live  through  1825,  that,  if  permitted 
to  see  its  close,  we  may  look  back  with  less  regret 
than  we  must  now  on  its  predecessor.  With  best 
wishes  for  your  happiness.  I  remain,  dear  children. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Samuel  Drew." 

"  Mtt.  John  Read,  Beltion." 
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*<  96,  Newnte-SUwt,  LMdoa, 
*•  5ct.  99, 1885. 

*'  Mr  DEAR  Mart, 

"  You  desired  me  to  write  jrou  '  a  very 
wise  letter^  but  not  about  such  things  as  how  im- 
pulse begets  motion.'  Ton  have  thus  set  me  an 
arduous  task,  that  contains  nothing  specific^  and  only 
given  a  prohibition  from  ^liich  I  am  directed  to 
stand  aloof. 

''  You  are  now,  my  dear  child,  fast  verging  towards 
maturity ;  let  it,  therefore,  beyour  constant  care,  that 
your  mental  and  moral  improvement  keep  pace  with 
your  bodily  powers.  Human  nature  is  so  constituted, 
in  its  present  state,  that  our  passions  and  under* 
standings  move  onward  from'  in&ncy  to  maturity  in 
progressive  order.  It  is,  however,  painful  to  observe, 
that,  in  the  majority  of  human  beings,  the  passions 
outgrow  the  judgment ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  man  is  sunk  in  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual 
garden  produces  a  crop  of  weeds,  if  not  of  poisonous 
vegetation.  To  prevent  this,  care,  diligence,  and 
unremitting  perseverance  are  necessary,  to  make  the 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  keep  pace  with  the 
animal  propensities.  Where  this  is  neglected,  we 
reach  maturity  in  a  state  of  mental  deformity,  and 
are  compelled,  finally,  to  take  our  stand  among  the 
hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water,  who  form 
the  drudges  of  the  community. 

"  I  have  frequently  told  you,  that,  for  intellectual 
improvement,  the  most  valuable  period  of  human 
life  lies  between  the  age  of  fourteen  and  twenty-four. 
The  former  you  have  passed,  and,  whether  you  seize 
the  opportunity  or  neglect  it,  the  latter  is  hastening 
towards  you.  Do  not  waste  your  time  in  reading 
trash  that  you  must  abandon,  although  style  and 
subject  may  be  fajscinating ;  but  rather  turn  to  such 
things  as  you  will  hail  with  joy  in  mature  years,  and 
reflect  on  with  satisfaction.  You  have  now  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  time  by  the  forelock.    Do  not 
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let  him  get  the  start ;  fon  once  passed  by^  he  is  gone 
for  evei*. 

''  But«  above  alL  do  not  forget  that  all  your  exer- 
tions after  intellectual  attainments  require  the  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  divine  grace,  to  be  rendered  truly 
valuable.  Let  this,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  your 
daily  pursuit,  by  unfeigned  prayer.  He  who  lives 
under  the  dominion  of  his  passions  is  an  animal ;  he 
who  rises  no  higher  than  the  cultivation  of  intellect 
is,  in  the  sight  of  thoughtless  mortals,  a  rational 
philosopher ;  but  he  who  looks  beyond  this  state  of 
existence,  and  cultivates  an  acquaintance  with.  God, 
as  an  heir  of  immortality,  becomes  a  Christian,  and 
enjoys  the  felicities  of  this  life  without  forfeiting  his 
interest  in  another.    Hence, 

*  A  Christian  is  th«  highest  stjie  of  man.' 

''  In  a  former  letter,  you  asked  me  to  propose  some 
questions  for  you  to  answer.  This  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  do.  In  ornamenting  your  head,  to  which 
have  you  paid  most  attention,  the  inMe  or  the  €vt^ 
side  ?  Are  you  industrious  ?  Do  you  strive  to 
make  yourself  useful  to  your  friends  ?  Do  yoH  pay 
attention  to  your  drawing  ?  Do  you  keep  company 
with  such  as  are  calculated  to  improve  you,  both  by 
precept  and  example  ?  Do  you  read  books  designed 
'  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  ?'  Are  yoa 
attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion  ?  I  need  not  say 
that  I  am  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare ;  and^ 
therefore,  a  favourable  answer  to  these  questions 
will,  in  s(Hne  measure,  cheer  the  solitude  of 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

'^  Samuel  Drew.** 

DrtWf  Hebtan,  CornwalL*' 


SECtlON  XXX. 

Mr.  DrewU  eharaeter  oi  a  CkriHian  and  a  teadier  dfreligiam 
—  PeculiaHHei  ofhi»  preaekinff. 

Op  Mr.  Drew's  feelings  as  ft  Christlaii,  liltle  inlbimu^ 
tion  can  be  given  beyond  that' which  his  writings, 
his  public  ministrations,  and  his  letters  supply. 
No  memoranda  have  been  discovered  explamttory  of 
his  progressive  advances  in  pe)isoMl  piety.  But  in 
his  ordinary  deportment  a  diary  Ib  Ibund  «8  satisfiR> 
tory,  in  our  judgment,  a^  whole  v^hmi^  of  reiigiou 
experience  could  furnish. 

His  conversion  to  QoA  -^the  cinmmtattDes  whidi 
preceded  it  -^  and  the  influence  of  ChriBtttodty  upon 
his  general  conduct,  are  already  known  to  the  rsader. 
Wh^  Hie  %ht  of  flieaveii  beamed  upon  his  bisnighfeed 
understanding,  he  entered  tipon  a  new  era  of  exiMsMe. 
He  then  j%ft  that  he  had  ft  soul ;  and,  as  he  describes 
the  sensations  of  his  infancy  when  under  has  mother's 
instruction,  his  heart  again  '  glowed  with  unutterable 
delight.'  There  was  now  an  aim  and  a  purpose  in 
his  being. 

It  was  one  of  his  favourite  positifons,  Hiat  Chris- 
tianity, when  properly  influential,  changes  the  sprmg 
of  human  action.  Being  redeemed  from  seifi^ness 
by  divine  grace,  he  began  to  live  for  the  good  of  otheots . 
Yet,  though  active  and  iseaioQS  in  recommending 
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that  religion  which  he  felt  to  be  '  Uie  power  of  God 
unto  salvation/  there  was  nothing  in  his  deport- 
ment wild  or  enthusiastic  —  nothing  calculated  to 
offend.  To  persuade  and  advise  was  a  duty  firom 
which  he  never  shrank ;  but«  however  greatly  such 
sentiments  may  be  condemned  by  the  zealot  or  the 
visionary,  he  did  not  imagine  that  religious  doctrines 
are  to  be  obtruded  upon  every  company,  and  forced 
into  every  conversaticm.  To  special  modes  of  doing 
good  he  was  never  indifferent ;  and  every  benevolent 
institution  found  in  him  a  ready  friend  and  an  effi- 
cient advocate. 

Mr.  Drew's  christian  experience  (we  use  the  am* 
bignous  phrase  for  want  of  a  substitute)  was  without 
any  material  fluctuation.  Sustained  by  a  vigorous 
fidth  which  rarely  exhibited  a  symptom  of  weakness^ 
an  even  tranquillity  marked  his  course.  He  knew  very 
little  of  depression  or  of  ecstasy.  By  him  the  apos- 
tolic benediction,  *'  Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your 
hearts/'  seemed  to  have  been  fidly  realised ;  and  to 
many  of  his  christian  friends,  who,  at  seasons,  ap- 
peared to  feel 'more  abundant  joy,'  he  was  the  means 
of  administering  consolation  and  comfort,  when  '  the 
br^ht  shining^  of  their  Lord's  coont^ianee  was  for  a 
time  withdrawn. 

Though  he  did  not  sustain  the  office  of  class-leader 
in  St.  Austell,  except  at  an  early  date  and  for  a  brief 
period,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  the  appointed  leaders, 
he  not  unfrequently  fulfilled  their  duties.  Notwith- 
standing his  usually  placid  feelings,  he  knew,  expe- 
rimentally, enough  of  the  Christian's  conflicts  and 
consolations  to  become  an  admirable  instructor  of 
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Others.  "  I  remember,  said  an  old  member  of  the 
society,  '*  that  once>  when  he  led  the  class,  I  spoke 
of  being  in  a  very  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  state  of 
mind*  His  reply,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  was 
simply  this :  '  The  donds  may  come  between  us  and 
'  the  sun ;  but  the  sun  still  shines,  and  ere  long  the 
*  clouds  will  pass  away/  How  often,  since,  have  I 
been  comforted  by  his  remark  !'^ 

A  gentleman,  who  had  placed  himself  under  Mr. 
Drew  s  private  instruction  in  London,  writes  thus :  — 
''  As  a  class-leader  he  displayed  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart.  He  had  a  peculiarly 
affectionate  method  of  enforcing  on  the  conscience 
the  solemn  precepts  of  religion ;  and  on  its  promises 
and  consolations  he  delighted  to  expatiate.  His 
affection  for  the  members  of  his  class,  and  his  fervent 
prayers  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  will  long  be  re- 
membered. For  myself,  I  may  truly  say,  he  was  my 
fiither  in  Christ ;  and  to  his  advice  and  kind  instruc- 
tions, under  divine  grace,  I  owe  much  spiritual  good. 
His  views  of  scripture  truth,  and  the  importance  of 
vital  piety,  were  free  from  enthusiasm,  and  were  evi- 
dently the  result  of  the  calm  convictions  of  reason, 
eonfirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  powerful  and 
abiding  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  RATIONAL  Christian,  and  held  in  subor- 
dinate estimation  those  sudden  bursts  of  feeling  and 
physical  excitement  which  are  considered  by  many 
as  infallible  signs  of  a  high  state  of  religious  im- 
pression.'^ 

Ardour  of  devotioQ,  or  warmth  of  feeling  in  pious 
exercises,  Mr.  Drew  would  have  been  the  last  person 
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to  condemn^  but  to  aay  tbiBg  like  noLae  or  confvoo^ 
in  reMgioBs  meetingB  he  iras  oeiistitotioiMlly  w  w^ 
as  theoieticaUy  aveise.  He  liS3  sometiiiKS  saii^ 
^^  At  such  seasons  I  ean  nevef  eixeicifl^  deq>  devotieib 
A  sensation  of  disgust  overpoweis  my  better  feelingSb 
Sncb  things  are  to  me  what  the  wind  was  to  the 
traveller  in  the  fiible  —  (and  in  nuiking  the  remark 
he  would  'suit  the  action  to  &e  wotd')-*^they^  seem 
to  make  me  button  in  my  ooat,  and  retire  within 
myself .**  Among  the  religions  seeiety  to  whiqh  he  be- 
longed,  we  do  not  esteem  sneh  feelings  to  be  pecnliar 
to  him ;  and>  although  a  ccmtrary  opinion  is  insyinfiled 
by  the  author  of '  Biographical  Sketehes  in  Comwall/ 
the  remark,  that ""  Drew  is  a  philosopher  among  Me» 
thodists>  and  a  Methodist  among  philosophers,^'  is^ 
at  the  least,  of  dubious  application. 

We  have  intimated>  that  he  left  no  wnttm  do* 
scription  of  his  religious  feelings ;  b^t  are  now  hatf 
disposed  to  question  the  assertion.  There  is  nollung^ 
certainly,  that  purports  to  be  mcih  a  siatemcnt ;  but 
look  where  we  may  among  his  writings,  pablishedi 
and  unpublished,  we  see  the  ont-breakings  Qf  the 
christian  spirit.  Appended  to  his  ordinary  busioess 
memoranda,  such  expressions  as  these-^"^  Thanks  be 
to  God,''  ''Thanks  be  to  the  Lord  for  all  his  mem 
cies,"  '<  For  this  and  every  mevey  betowed  apen  me 
God  be  praised,"  not  nnfrequentfy  ooeur.  Scarcely 
a  domestic  letter  of  his  ean  be  perused  in  wkieh  tfa^re 
is  not  some  pious  wish,  some  serious  advice,  or  some 
holy  breathing ;  and  his  epistles  of  friendship  glow 
with  the  same  hallowed  feeling.  Was  not  his  whde 
life,  from  the  period  of  his  oenversion,  a  ehristiaB 
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diary  ?  And  might  he  not,  with  perfect  propriety, 
be  associated  with  those  members  of  an  early  chris- 
tian church,  of  whom  it  was  said^  in  the  language  of 
inspiration,  **  Ye  are  our  epistles,  known  and  read  of 
all  men"  ? 

In  an  early  period  of  his  literary  correspondence 
with  Dr.  Kidd,  he  remarks,  *'  While  we  thus  calculate 
on  ihture  avocations,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  our 
firmest  footing  may,  on  a  sudden,  fail  us,  and,  in  an 
instant,  summon  us  before  the  tribunal  of  Him  whose 
being  and  perfections  we  endeavour  to  trace.  This 
thought  sometimes  stimulates  me  to  action,  because 
the  moments  that  can  be  improved  are  very  few  — 
at  others  it  stagnates  all  my  pursuits,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  to  meet  my  God  swallows  up  every 
other  consideration.  To  pass  through  time  with  an 
^e  constantly  fixed  on  eternity,  I  trust  is  my  prin- 
cipal object.  My  only  hopes  of  heaven  are  founded 
on  the  life  and  death  of  our  Loijd  Jesus ;  and  I  expect 
8  qualification  for  the  heavenly  inheritance  only 
through  the  influence  of  his  Holy  Spirit." 

In  a  letter  to  the  same  friend,  dated  July,  1827, 
fae  uses  these  words :  —  "On  Sundays  I  am  almost 
constantly  engaged  as  a  local  preacher  among  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  as  I  have  been  for  the  last 
forty  years  of  my  life.  But,  although  my  services 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  community  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  I  am  fully  aware  that  something  more 
is  needful  to  form  the  Christian,  and  sustain  his  cha- 
racter. My  reliance  for  salvation  is  exclusively  on 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  that  faith  which  leads  to  practical  godliness.     I 

3i 
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am  aware^  my  dear  friend*  that  I  am  not  makiiigtliflt 
progress  in  the  divine  lifej  which  both  duty  aad  prir 
vilege  dictate;  hut  I  bless  Grod  that  my  fi^e  is  slill 
Zionwardj  and  that  I  have  no  desire  to  forsake  the 
heavenly  way.  My  &ith  is  not  strongs  but  it  is 
steady^  and,  I  trusty  genuine,  uniting  me  to  Christ  my 
living  head>  and  leading  me  to  have  my  firuit  oato 
holiness.  In  theories  and  opinions  I  place  but  little 
confidence ;  and>  in  my  estimation,  nojoinciple  is  any 
further  valuable  than  as  it  leads  to  experimental  or 
practical  religion.  These  are  the  primaiy  ofajjeetB 
which  I  am  radeavouring  to  attain,  and  I  expmenee 
a  pleasing  assurance  that  God  will  at  last  receive  rae 
into  glory." 

Were  it  necessary  to  advert  to  Mr«  Drew^s  re- 
ligious sentiments,  we  should  call  his  views  etHm- 
geliad,  and  his  tenets  arminian,  though  we  question 
whether  he  would  have  subscribed  throughout  to  any 
formal  confession  of  &ith  —  to  none  certainly  that 
breathed  an  exclusive  spirit.    He  was  an  Arminian 
more  especially  in  discrediting  as  doctrines  of  revehr* 
lation,  uneondiiianal  reprobation  and  parHeular  re* 
demption^    So  repugnant  to  the  attributes  of  Deity 
did  he  deem  the  partial  extent  of  the  atonement^ 
that  he  has  said, ''  Could  I  persuade  myself  id  its 
being  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  I  shoold  seriously 
question  whether  the  Bible  were  a  revelation  from 
God.'^      Yet  a   literary  gentleman  of  calvinistic 
sentiments,  with  whom  he  corresponded,  writes  to 
him,  ''  I  find,  by  your  answers  to  my  questions,  that 
you  are  as  good  a  Calvinist  as  myself." 
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Wlien  Mr.  Drew  became  a  preacher^  it  was  with- 
out that  conviction  of  his  being  divinely  called  to  the 
office  which  many  Chiistians  deeni  indispensable. 
Under  a  g^eneral  belief  that  it  is  every  man's  dn^ 
to  '  do  good  to  all  as  he  may  have  opportunity/  he 
yielded  to  the  judgment  of  his  christian  brethren 
who  thought  him  well  qualified  to  take  a  part  in  their 
nunisterial  labours. 

In  his  pulpit  discourses  the  peculiarity  of  his 
mind  was  apparent.  His  subjects  being  generally 
BWih  as  led  either  to  a  discussion  of  seme  important 
theolo^cal  proposi^n*  or  to  an  invest^gi^on  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Christian  fidth,  the  positions 
maintained  in  his  writings  were  often  brought  for- 
ward in  his  oral  addresses,  and  placed  in  new  and 
commanding  lights.  In  his  views  and  ilhistrations 
there  was  much  originalitjr ;  and*  although  limited 
in  his  choice  of  subjects,  his  sermons  exhibited 
so  much  depth  and  range  of  thought,  that  their 
sameness  was  unnoticed  or  overlooked.  There  was 
no  tinsd  in  their  composition }  and  every  hearer 
accustomed  to  close,^  sifting  investigation,  enjoyed  a 
rich  intelleetaal  treat.  Perhaps  we  cannot  better 
describe  him  as  a  preacher,  than  in  the  words  used 
in  one  of  the  weekly  prints  fv  lew  days  after  his. 
decease. 

'•'  He  abpunded  in  anecdote,,  and  possessed  a  peou- 
Mar  humour  whioh  gave  a  relish  to  his  occasional 
remarks  and  to  his  conversation ;  but  let  him  ascend 
the  pulpit,  and  deliver  a  set  discourse,  and  he  in&Uibly 
opened  up  some  question  of  abstract  science,  as  the 
intmortality  of  the  hiynan  soul,  or  the  being  of  Godv 
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But  the  discussion  of  these  axsd  similar  questiims, 
though  frequently  repeated  before  the  same  congre- 
gation, never  tired.  The  acuteness  of  Mr.  Drew's 
perceptions,  and  his  quick  and  clear  i^prehension  of 
the  successive  links  in  the  chain  of  an  aigument^ 
coml»ned  with  uncommon  fecility  and  volubility  of 
utterance,  though  entirely  unassisted  by  any  of  the 
graces  of  oratory,  obtained  and  secured  attention 
without  ever  wearying  it.  It  is  probable  that  few 
persons  who  have  heard  Mr.  D.  preach  entertained  so 
clear  notions  of  the  subject  <m  which  he  discoursed* 
as  those  which  they  received  on  hearii^  him ;  and 
the  monotopicism  of  his  sermcms  was  the  less  to  be 
regretted^  as,  in  the  great  vuiety  of  pulf^t  talent^ 
there  are  few  preachers  who  have  the  ability,  or» 
having  the  abiUty,  are  governed  by  the  indiiiatioB. 
to  introduce  the  metaphysics  oi  theology  into  tlie 
pulpit."  ♦ 

In  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  that 
Mr.  Drew  was  ''  entirely  unassisted  by  the  graces  of 
oratory,^^  we  do  not  admit  that  he  was  destitute  of 
eloquence ;  but  that  he  neither  studied  nor  affected 
rhetorical  gesture.  His  thoi]^ht6  were  habitually 
clothed  in  appropriate  language ; —  the  force  and  pre- 
cision of  his  expressions  every  hearer  felt ; — aad^, 
when  yielding  to  his  poetical  imagination,  he  would 
sometimes  delight  his  audience  by  passages  <^  sur- 
passing beauty  and  sublimity.  Still  he  made  no 
pretensions  to  the  refibaement  of  a  finished  pieadher. 
He  was  not  free  from  provincialisms ;  and  his  broad 

*  Ch]:i8liao  AdTOcate. 
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piimUBcistion  of  some  words  would  kave  saunddd 
harshly  ob  the  ear«  were  not  the  atte&tion  of .  his 
auditory  so  fully  occupied  with  his  matter  as  to  for- 
get las  mmmer. 

His  preUmixiary  movem^its,  when  ahout  to  address 
a  congregation^  were  not  goyemed  hy  the  purest 
taste  ;  but  they  had  become  so  habitual^  that  to 
avoid  them  he  must  haVe  placed  himself  under  un- 
cesmfortable  restraint.  Before  he  bc^gan  his  sermon, 
he  invariably  turned  back  the  cuffs  of  his  coat^  that 
his  hands  might  be  at  periect  liberty.  After  reciting 
his  text,  expectoration  was  the  next  process.  Then, 
pausing  so  long»  with  an  introverted  eye,  that  a 
stranger  might  have  supposed  he  had  either  forgot- 
ten, or  was  unable  to  proceed  with,  his  su(>ject,  he 
would,  in  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  collected  manner 
ei|ter  upon  his  introduction.  Two  or  three  divisions 
formed  the  total  of  his  artificial  arrangement;  and 
somefeLmes,  without  any  such  aid,  he  would  follow 
out  his  leading  thought,  and  push  the  inquiry  to  a 
conclusion.  The  truth  expressed  or  implied  in  the 
text  being  thus  established  by  collateral  scripture 
evidence  and  a  reference  to  abstract  principles,  he 
would  point  out  its  peculiar  application  to  the  andi- 
iory,  and  conclude  with  solemn  appeals  to  their 
jndlgment  and  their  consdence.  His  voice,  distinct 
throughout,  would  become  elevated  and  impassioned 
us  he  grew  warm  with  his  subject ;  and  his  words, 
alow  at  the  first,  would  acquire  rapidity  and  power, 
as  though  the  deep^ung  current  of  his  thoughts  gave 
them  momentum  as  well  as  impulse. 

Although  some  hearers  could  not  follow  out  his 
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train  of  leawmng,  yet«  from  his  incideatal  and  poiiitad 
remarks*  they  were  sure  to  derive  informatioB  aad 
benefit.  His  illustrations  produced  their  foil  effects 
when  his  arguments  were  but  partiaUj  und^vtood ; 
and  the  oonsoiences  of  those  who  listened  w^ie  rarely 
insensible  to  the  fidthfolness  of  his  admcmitions. 

We  are  far  from  representing  Mr.  Drew  as  a  moddl 
of  pulpit  oratory.  Had  he  beei^  instead  of  an  ocea- 
sional  preacher,  the  settled  pastor  of  a  oongr^ailon* 
his  discourses  would  have  appeared  deficient^  not 
only  in  variety,  but  in  speoific  appropriation.  Uk» 
Mr.  Hall,  he  viewed  human  nature  in  the  abstraot, 
not  in  its  individual  modes.  The  general  application 
of  his  sermons  was  forcible,  but  it  wanted  that  par« 
ticular  bearing  on  the  conscience*  and  appeal  to  the 
feeHnga*  which,  upon  the  majority  of  hearers,  produces 
a  more  instantaneous  effect  than  usually  results  froin 
rigid  dsmonstratioiL  He  spoke  to  the  judgment  «-»> 
not  to  the  passions.  Such  views  of  the  Deity  as 
would  invest  him  with  a  vindictive  character  he 
always  d^recated;  and,  though  he  knew  '  the  terw 
rors  of  the  Lord/  he  sought  to  pernuide  rather  than 
to  alarm  men.  The  necessity  of  an  Atcmement  for 
sin,  and  of  the  renewing  and  purifying  influences  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  prominent  fieatures  in  all  his 
addresses;  yet  this  was  represented  more  as  a  result 
of  the  fiUen  state  of  man,  and  the  immutability  of 
the  Divine  nature,  than  as  an  alternative  of  endlesa 
misery;  and  even  the  utter  woe  consequent  upon 
final  impenitence,  as  less  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
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Altaugfaty,  than  a  neeefisity  in  the  nature  of  thiBgs, 
aad  an  ineyitable  consequence  of  rejecting  prc^erod 
grace. 

llioee  who  scmtiniaed  Mr.  Drew's  seifmons  would 
have  found  reason  to  conclude,  that^  when  he  dwelt 
upon  those  preceptive  parts  of  scripture^  which  refer 
to  moral  duties^  he  rarely  entered  into  their  minute 
bearings*  or  offered  special  directions  in  those  difficult 
ca^es^  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  every 
man's  experience.  He  regarded  the  Bible  rather  as 
a  repository  of  principles  than  as  a  code  of  laws 
regulating  each  minute  action.  On  the  universal 
adaptation  of  the  gospel  message  to  the  circum** 
stances  and  expectations  of  mankind,  he  often  dwelt 
and  reasoned ; — whatever  in  the  general  economy  of 
Providence  appeared  dark  and  doubtful  he  felt  plea-> 
sure  in  attempting  to  explain ;  —  and  he  delighted  to 
bring  into  a  focus  those  scattered  rays  which  play 
around  the  gloomiest  dispensations,  and  to '  vindicate 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.' 

In  exhibiting  the  various  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity ;  in  repelling  all  who  attempted  to  weaken  or 
undermine  her  walls  and  bulwarks;  in  consoling 
the  afflicted,  by  directing  their  vision  towards  that 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed ;  and  in  pointing  out*  the 
immutable  bases  of  good  and  evil,  and  their  conse- 
quences in  a  future  state  of  being,  he  expatiated  in  a 
region  perfectly  congenial  with  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. We  dare  not  say  that  he  could  not  have 
trained  himself  to  a  more  minute  and  personal  style 
of  preaching,  had  he  deemed  it  necessary.    Con- 
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cludiBg,  with  reference  to  the  palpit,  as  he  did  in 
his  pursuit  of  knowledge,  that 

*'  One  acienoe  only  will  one  genias  fit,'' 

he  perhaps  judged  it  preferable  to  yield  to  the  general 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  to  pursue  that  course  in  which 
he  c<Aild  move  with  the  greatest  freedom.  CoUi- 
nected  as  he  was  with  the  itinerant  system>  he  per- 
cdved  that  all  those  benefits  which  may  result  frcmi 
a  versatility  of  talent  in  a  fixed  minister,  are  secured 
to  the  Methodist  hearers  by  the  'diversity  of  gifts^ 
exhibited  iii  the  successive  ministrations  of  many. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  thought,  that,  while  each  was  culti-^ 
vating  his  own  peculiar  ability,  and  bringmg  it  into 
the  general  stock,  the  perfection  which,  in  arts  and 
manufitctures,  results  from  a  subdivision  of  labour, 
might,  from  such  a  system,  not  unreasonably  be  ex* 
pected  in  a  higher  and  holier  occupation. 

A  gentleman,  who  frequently  sat  under  Mr.  Drew  s 
ministry  in  the  metropolis,  has  given  an  opinion  of 
his  preaching,  which,  though  not  according  in  every 
particular  with  the  preceding  remarks,  may  be  quoted 
in  illustration. 

"As  is  usual  in  the  public  ministrations  of  the 
Wesfeyan  Methodists,  Mr.  Drew's  sermons  were  de- 
livered extemporaneously,  and,  though  highly  argu- 
mentative, were  truly  evangelical.  Notwithstanding 
his  natural  aptitude  for  abstruse  and  subtle  disqui- 
sition, the  various  striking  remwks  with  which  his 
oral  addresses  abounded,  were  sure,  even  with  regard 
to  the  plainest  understanding,  not  only  to  rivet  atten- 
tion but  affect  the  heart.     The  impressiveness  of  his 
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discourses  could  not  be  imputed  to  extravagance  either 
of  voice  or  gesture;  yet  he  was  an  energetic  and 
efficient  preacher.  This  I  attribute  to  his  fervour  of 
sjarit ;  to  the  uncommon  pains  he  took^  first  to  select 
and  submit  an  important  proposition,  and  then  to 
prove  what  he  proposed;  and  to  his  endeavour  to 
explain,  and  enforce  upon  the  judgment  and  con- 
science of  the  hearer  the  truth  under  consideration. 
His  discourse  was  usually  so  linked  together,  from 
beginning  to  end,  by  a  chain  of  consecutive  reasoning, 
that,  unless  the  hearer  regarded  each  point  as  it  was 
handled,  the  process  was  disturbed,  and  the  force  of 
&e  whole  weakened  or  lost.  Superficial  and  drowsy 
hearers  deemed  him  a  dry  preacher.  To  all  such  he 
must  have  been  so.  By  the  earnest  and  watchful 
listener,  no  such  complaint  was  made.^'* 

Elaborate  in  argument  as  Mr.  Drew's  pulpit  ad- 
dresses appeared,  he  bestowed  little  time  on  their 
preparation.  A  contrary  opinion  is  intimated  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph ;  but,  to  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  his  daily  engagements,  it  was  well 
known,  that  he  had  little  leisure  for  study  in  reference 
to  his  public  discourses.  An  hours  retirement  was 
all  the  preparation  he  in  general  needed,  to  speak 

*  Mr.  Drew'B  discourses  were  variously  appreciated.  In 
some  Wesley  an  chapels  in  Cornwall  an  individual  has,  at  times, 
officiated  as  a  preacher,  who,  from  his  deficient  understanding 
of  every  other  suhject  but  religion,  is  commonly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  '  the  fool,'  On  retiring  firom  tlie  chapel  in 
one  of  the  Cornish  towns  where  Mr.  Drew  had  been  delivering 
an  occasional  sermon,  an  individual  of  the  congregation  was 
overheard  to  ask  another,  "  Was  not  that  the  fool  that 
preached  ?  '* 
3  K 
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from  a  new  text.  CompoBition  would  have  be^  a 
term  inapplicable  to  his  sermons.  Pen  and  ink  he 
oBOd  Tory  sparingly.  The  divisions  which  a  text 
might  suggest,  and  a  few  prominent  ideas,  were  aD 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  note  down.  There  axe 
few  of  his  sermons,  as  £ir  as  they  are  committed  to 
writing,  that  occuj^  a  larger  space,  in  his  rough  ma- 
nuscript, than  six  inches  square.  He  has  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  '^the  man  who  cannot  preadli 
a  sermon  without  first  arranging  it  on  paper  is  iH 
qualified  for  his  office ;"  and  he,  on  one  occasion,, 
observed  to  a  friend,  **^I  never  but  once  wrote  a 
sermon  at  lei^h  before  I  preached  it,  and  that  I 
spofled.*^ 

The  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  in  the  activity  of 
his  mind,  and  his  habits  of  close  thinking.  He 
leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  having  been  the 
subjects  of  his  most  rigid  investigation,  the  aign- 
menls  for  each  were  arranged  in  his  memory,  ready 
to  be  brought  forward  upon  the  shortest  notice.  One 
or  other  of  these  was  to  be  found,  directly  or  by  im-- 
plication,  in  every  striking  passage  of  scripture ;  and 
thus,  the  groundwork  and  materiials  of  an  argument* 
ative  discourse  being  already  provided,  he  could 
quickly  fashion  and  complete  the  structure.  Very 
seldom,  we  believe,  did  he  frame  a  discourse  and 
then  choose  for  it  a  text,  though  this  he  may  have 
done  on  especial  occasions.  Commonly,  when  a 
portion  of  scripture  presented  itself  in  confirmation 
of  some  vagrant  but  important  thought,  he  would 
seuee  on  it,  examine  it,  refer  it  to  its  principles,  carry 
it  out  to  its  consequences,  and  note  down,  in  a  few 
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woids^  the  process  and  the  reealt  M  nu^riab  tat  a 
futare  sennon^  to  be  used  as  oecasioa  nugbt  requite. 

Without  even  this  d^^iee  of  preparotiim  he  has 
been  known  to  address  a  congregation.  Whilst  stop- 
ping at  a  friend's  hoaae,  in  the  St.  AnsteU  eirenit,  to 
take  some  refreshmait  after  preaching*  a  person  in 
company  who  had  attei^ed  the  service  remarked 
to  him^  that  he  had^  on  that  opcasicm*  surpassed  his 
wual  abilities^  In  this  opinion  he  was  followed  by 
several  others,  rif  it  be  true,"  said  Mr.  Drew,  "it 
is  the  more  singular  because  my  sermon  was  entirely 
iinpremeditated.  I  went  into  the  pulpit  designing  to 
address  you  finom  another  text ;  but  lookii^  on  the 
^ible^  which  lay  open,  that  passage  from  which  you 
heard  me  speak  just  now»  '  Prepare  to  meet  thy  Ood, 
0  IsraeL^  arrested  my  attention  so  forcibly  as  to  put 
to  flight  my  former  ideas ;  and,  though  I  had  never 
considered  the  paraage  beforct  I  resolved  instantly  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  my  address.^' 

It  may  be  thought  that  Mr.  Drew's  want  of  care- 
fid  preparation  fi^r  the  pulpit  proceeded  either  from  too 
lightly  estimating  the  sacredness  and  importance  of 
the  office,  too'  little  deference  to  his  audience,  or  too 
much  self-dependence.  Such  a  chaige  would  have 
been  unsvqpported  by  evide&ee.  Throughout  almost 
his  whde  life  he  had  toa  many  oecnpatiaDa  to  permit 
the  appropriation  of  any  consideraUe  portion  of  time 
to  the  constrqction  or  polish  of  his  discourses.  It 
should  also  be  rememl^red,  that  he  never  considered 
preaching  to  be  his  proper  business ; — he  viewed  it  as 
something  incidental  and  suborc^nate  to  the  general 
purposes  of  bis  b^ing. 
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In  his  prayers  there  was  very  little  of  excursive 
fancy,  and  not  much  variety  of  language.  Changing 
a  word  in  that  expressive  sentence  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
perhaps  he  felt  that  "  the  good  and  evil  of  eternity 
were  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  of  ^'  inu^nation. 
While  ascribing  praise,  he  evinced  the  overftowings 
of  a  grateful  heart ;  and  when  making  supplication, 
he  felt  all  the  weight,  importance,  and  solenmity  of 
the  duty.  Few  could  listen  to  his  prayers,  and  not 
experience,  in  some  degree,  similar  sensations.  One 
might  forget  that  h^  was  a  philosopher,  but  every 
sentence  proved  that  he  was  a  Christian. 

In  the  selection  of  hymns,  he  was  particularly  care- 
ful not  to  put  those,  into  the  mouths  of  a  mixed  con- 
gregation, which,  like  the  greater  number  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  collection,  describe  pers(mal  feelings,  and, 
as  such,  can  be  used  with  truth  by  a  few  persons  only. 
From  this  scrupulosity,  his  choice  was  necessarily 
much  limited.  Those  of  Dr:  Watts*s  composition  he 
chiefly  preferred,  and  used  most  frequently.  Before 
the  publication  of  the  supplement  to  Mr.  Wesley's 
collection,  he  regretted  that  there  were  so  few  hymns 
in  the  book  adapted  for  general  worship. 

To  be  exceedingly  sensitive  to  any  remark  upon 
their  pulpit  .discourses  is  a  foible  of  some  preachers. 
A  question  intimating  doubt  of  the  truth  of  any  pro- 
position of  the  speaker  is  construed  intaan  imputation 
on  his  ability,  and  half  resented  as  an  oflfence.  To 
such  a  feeling  Mr.  Drew  was  an  utter  stranger.  He 
rather  wished  that  every  thing  he  advanced  should  be 
thoroughly  sifted.     A  young  Ijidy,  who  heard  him 
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preach  on  the  Atonement^  not  clearly  understanding 
his  views  on  one  particular  pointy  ventured^  on  leaving 
the  chapeL  with  some  apology  for  her  freedom^  to  tell 
him  so.  As  they  were  passing  along  the  street^  he 
returned  to  that  part  of  his  sermon^  gave  a  further 
illustration  of  his  arguments^  and  removed  the  diffi- 
culty. "  Now  rememher/'  said  he,  on  parting, ''  when- 
ever you  hear  me  assert  any  thing  you  do  not  fully 
understand,  or  which  you  think  questionable,  be  sure 
you  tell  me  of  it,  and  persevere  till  you  comprehend 
my  meaning  and  are  satisfied  of  its  truth." 

The  reader  who  has  become  thus  far  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Drew's  character  and  catholic  spirit  will  feel 
no  surprise  in  learning  that  he  was  frequently  invited 
to  officiate  in  other  pulpits  than  those  belonging  to 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  This  he  did,  in  several 
instances,  in  Cornwall,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  metro- 
polis. He  felt  pleasure  in  acceding  to  such  requests, 
because  he  delighted  to  witness,  to  foster,  and  to 
gratify,  the  liberal  spirit  which  originated  such  invi- 
tations ;  yet,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  detach 
him  from  the  Methodists,  by  certain  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential individuals  in  London  offering  to  build  for  him 
a  new,  independent  church,  and  to  guarantee  him  a 
handsome  income,  the  spirit  of  his  reply  was,  "I 
dwell  among  mine  own  people. '^  To  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodism he  was  attached  by  various  ties ;  and  from 
its  communion  he  resolved  not  to  separate. 

It  may  be  expected,  that  some  notice  should  be 
taken  of  Mr.  D.'s  labours  as  a  preacher,  in  reference 
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to  their  success.  That  preaching  is  to  be  estimated 
by  its  moral  effect^  and  a  preacher  valued  accocdiiig 
to  his  useMness,  is  readily  admitted ;  but«  if  it  be 
thence  concluded*  that  tips  nsefdlness  must  be  ^^ 
specific  kind^  and  tj^t  he  only  is  to  be  esteemed  as  a 
preacher^  who  has  been  instrumental  in  converting 
many  sinners^  we  4eny  the  inference.  High  and 
important  as  this  work  is,  there  are  Yarioos  other 
modes  in  which  a  public  teacher  nmy  benefit  those 
who  he^r  him ;  nor  is  the  conversion  of  sinners  to 
supersede  the  'building  up'  of  believers  on  their 
'  most  holy  faith/  We  even  question  the  validity 
of  an  opinion  proceeding  from  ^  highly  venerated 
authority,  that  'fruit'  is  an  ii|diftpensable  proof  of 
being  called  to  the  ministry.  }t  assumes  a  ^nad 
which  we  have  attempted  to  shew  is  untenable ;  it 
is  fidlacious  as  a  test»  because  bad  men  have  been  the 
means  of  alamiing  sinners,  and  leading  them  to  God; 
and  it  involves  this  contradiction,  that  a  man  most 
exercise  the  ministerial  office  for  an  ii|definite  period 
before  it  can  be  known  YfllPtbe'  be  ought  to  ^xeraae 
it  or  not. 

But,  waving  such  objections,  direct  teatimonies  aM 
not  wanting  to  Mr.  Drew^s  ministerial  usefulness. 

The  case  of  the  Roman  Catholic  female,  who  was 
led,  through  his  preaching^  tp  embrace  Protestaatifinu 
and  experience  the  power  of  religion  on  h^  heart, 
has  been  already  noticed.  It  was  not  loi^  after 
he  began  to  labour  as  a  Local  Preacher,  tiiat  an 
individual  at  a  love-feast  stated,  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  '  the  knowledge  of  salvation  by  the  remis^ 
^ipn  of  sins'  through  the  awakening  of  his  coQSci^neQ 
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under  one  of  Mr.  Drew's  sermons.  A  gentleman  of 
FahnontK  in  a  letter  dated  January  1816>  writes  to 
Mr.  Drew^  ''I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
and  benefiting  by  several  of  your  lectures,  during 
your  former  and  last  visit  to  this  town;  aiid>  not 
bdiig  in  the  Methodist  connexion,  I  am  at  a  loss  in 
what  way  to  testify  my  gratitude  to  you.'^ 

A  pious  lady  of  Fcmey,  in  a  recent  communication 
observes,  "The  Lord  vras  pleased  to  make  Mr.  Drew's 
preaching  useful  in  this  place.  His  talents  and 
edebrily  attracted  many  of  the  rei^pectable  inha- 
bitants to  the  Methodist  chapel,  some  of  whom 
became  frequent  and  attrative  hearers.  One  of  the 
first  fruits  <tf  his  ministry  here,  was  a  female,  who 
joiiied  the  Methodists'  society,  and  endured  persecu* 
tion  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  A  lady  of  this  town, 
who  had  heard  Mr.  D.  preach,  being  taken  ill,  ex-* 
pressed  a  wish  to  see  him,  and  was  led,  through  his 
inrtmetions,  to  see  that  an  unblamable  outward  con- 
duct vras  insufficient  for  her  salvation :  this  blessing 
she  sought  through  &ith  in  Christ ;  and  was  enabled, 
before  her  decease,  to  declare,  that  she  felt  the  door 
of  mercy  to  be  open." 

A  Wesleyan  minister,  a  native  of  the  St.  Austell 
ekcoit,  observes,  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  ''Your 
dear  fiither  had  long  one  of  the  highest  seats  in  my 
esteem  and  affection.  He  was  the  chief  instrument, 
in  tiie  hands  of  God,  of  directing  my  attention  to 
tiiingB  divine.'' 

There  would  be  little  difficulty  in  adchng  to  this 
list,  were  it  necessary  to  seek  for  instances.  In  Mr. 
Drew's  native  town  many  pious  individuals  refer  with 
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pleasure  to  his  pulpit  and  private  instructions>  and  to 
the  enlargement  of  views  and  quickening  of  spirit 
which  they  felt  as  the  result* 

Although  Mr.  Drew  shone  chiefly  as  a  metaphy^ 
sical  preacher,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  he  appeared 
in  no  other  character.  He  has  preached  many  ser- 
.mons  in  which  little  of  metaphysics  was  perceptible, 
though  the  hearer  could  not  forget  that  he  was  listen- 
ing to  'a  master  in  Israel.'  In  the  afternoon  services 
in  St.  Austell,  and  at  the  meetings  for  prayen  he 
would  frequently  address  the  au^tory  upon  particular 
religious  topijcs,  in  a  manner  quite  colloquial.  In- 
deed he  was  peculiarly  felicitous  in  explaining  sepa- 
rately, and  in  detail,  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  was  it  done  with  more  permanent 
effect  than  in  such  spontaneous  remarks.  His  con- 
ceptions were  clear;  his  language  perspicuous  and 
precise ;  and  he  possessed  the  happy  faculty  of  throw- 
ing .out  into  strong  relief  the  prominent  features  of  a 
subject,  so  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  and 
retained  in  the  memory. 

That  Mr.  Drew,  as  a  preacher,  was  no  copyist  will 
be  readily  inferred ;  yet  it  may  excite  some  surprise 
to  know,  that,  except  as  a  hearer,  he  was  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  pulpit  performances  of  others.  He 
may  have  occasionally  looked  into  a  printed  discourse ; 
but  until,  as  the  editor  of  a  magazine  and  a  reviewer, 
it  became  to  him  a  matter  of  business,  we  question 
whether  he  had  read  through  a  volume  of  sermons 
during  his  whole  life. 


SECTION  XXXI. 

Mr.  Drete'i  mteUeelual  character. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  Mr.  Drew's  intellectual 
powers^  tibie  biographer  feels  not  only  his  incompe- 
tency^ but  the  peculiar  difficulty  arising  from  near 
relationship,  —  the  difficulty,  of  doing  justice  to  his 
subject,  and  avoiding  the  suspicion  of  over-statement. 
Happily  the  facts  are  before  the  reader.  From  these, 
in  connexion  with  Mr.  D.'s  publications,  he  can  form 
his  own  opinion,  and  correct  what,  in  this  summary, 
he  may  deem  erroneous. 

To  maintain  that  Mr.  Drew  was  benefited  by  igno- 
rance may  seem,  at  first,  paradoxical ;  yet,  with  certain 
limitations,  it  appears  to  be  true.  Must  it  not  be 
admitted,  that  for  much  of  his  celebrity  he  was  in- 
debted not  merely  to  absolute  greatness  of  mind,  but 
to  the  remarkable  contrast  between  his  vigorous 
intellect  and  the  unpropitions  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  developed  ?  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Eadd, 
already  quoted,  Mr.  D.  himself  suggests  the  doubt, 
whether  his  early  poverty  and  ignorance  were  a  mis- 
fortune ;  since  these  afterwards  attracted  that  notice 
and  procured  for  him  that  patronage  which  other- 
wise might  not  have  been  bestowed.  But  there  is 
another  sense  in  which  the  proposition  may  be  true. 
The  majority  of  characters  are  formed  and  moulded 
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by  circumstances.  His  evidently  did  not,  in  the 
main,  grow  out  of  circumstances,  but  arose  in  oppo-» 
sition  to  them ;  and  so  far  it  was  original.  Yet  we 
think,  there  might  have  been  much  less  originality 
than  is  to  be  found  in  his  wrkiogs^  had  his  reading 
been  more  extensive.  His  ignorance  of  books,  and 
consequently  of  systems,  compelled  him,  if  he  exer<* 
cised  his  thor^hts  at  all,  to  think  for  himself;  it  led 
him  to  form  his  (pinions  acooiding  to  evidsBee,  and 
not  according  to  authority  ;  and,  being  necessarily 
thrown  upon  his  own*  mental  resomt»8,fais  ideas  weace 
original  without  his  knawxng  that  they  were  so.  It 
may  be  fiorther  remarked^  that  this  neeemity  of  (Atnl^- 
t^  out  hig  way  begot  a  habit  «f  close,  rigid  scmtiny, 
which  was  to  him  what  the  result  of  mathematical 
study  is  to  an  educated  man.  Will  it  be  said,  thait 
if  this  be  true,  it  will  prove  ignonmce  and  the  abs^ice 
of  education  to  be  ai  blessing  ?  We  answer.  No  : 
for  under  the  mental  privations  against  which  Mr. 
Drew  had  to  struggle,  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
would  ever  think  at  all.  The  very  foct  and  manner 
of  his  rising  supmor  to  sudi  obstacles,  shew  him  ta 
be,  what  we  thisik  be  may  be  truly  termed,  an  ori- 
ginal THINKER. 

There  are  some  readers  of  biography  who  are 
scarcely  satisfied  that  a  narrative  is  foithfid,  miless^ 
they  can  trace  in  the  boy  the  Uneaments  of  the  man. 
These  may  experience  a  feeling  of  disa^ointment  la 
the  perusal  of  the  foregoing  pages.  The  bold  and 
fearless  daring  of  the  duEracter  is  plainly  discoverable, 
but  there  was  littie  else  in  Mr.  D.'s  eariy  years  indi- 
cative of  high  mental  poweis.    He  presents  a  lemark- 
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•Ue  contrast  to  some  distinguished  individuals^  whose 
intellect,  developed  even  in  childhood,  reminds  us  of 
those  tropical  plants  whose  fands  searcdy  know  a 
state  of  rest,  but  nafbld  as  soon  as  they  see  foimed. 
—  His  niin4  in  its  growth,  rather  resembled  the 
v^^etable  productions  oi  the  arctic  r^ons,  which, 
remaining  dormant  and. apparently  lifeless  through  a 
rigorous  and  protracted  winter,  burst  suddenly  into 
foliage,  flower,  and  fruit 

Both  his  memory  and  reasoning  powers  were  subject 
to  severe  discipline.  When  he  first  felt  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  he  was  too  poar  to  purchase  books.  Those 
which  were  lent  him  he  could  not,  after  glancing  at 
their  contents,  lay  aside  for  the  purpose  of  reference : 
it  was  necessary  to  read  and  return.  He  did  so ;  but 
what  he  read  he  laboured  to  make  his  owq.*  To 
this  practice,  and  the  daily  habit  of  discussing  topics 
^d  relating  facts,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  obtained 
by  reading,  may  be  attributed  the  fiind  of  info(rma- 
tion  which  he  possessed  even  when  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  labomring  diligently  with  his  hands  for 
food  and  raiment. 

His  own  views  of  his  abilities  and  attainments, 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kidd,  June  1814,  may 
be  quoted  in  confinnation  of  these  remarks.  "  Alas ! 
nay  friend,  I  am  far  from  being  learned^  according  to 

*  An  obfterratioD,  which  will  be  foui^d  in  the  biography  of  the 
late  Robert  Hall,  ig  not  inapplicable  to  Mr.  Drew.  "  He  did 
not  ikem  read  nmoh.  A  page,  indeed,  was  to  bim  more  ser- 
viceable than  a  rolume  to  many.  Hints  from  reading  or  dis* 
coarse,  passing  through  his  great  mind  expanded,  into  treatises 
and  systems,  until  the  adopted  was  lost  in  the  begotten ;  so 
incb  so,  that  the  whole  appeared  original/' — page  63.  12mo, 
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the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  I  ^m  totally 
Ignorant  of  every  language  except  my  own,  and  my 
reading  has  not  been  very  diversified.  Perhaps  I 
think  rather  more  than  I  read,  and  am  more  indebted 
to  a  vigorous  intellect,  for  the  little  acquirements  I 
have  made,  than  to  those  sources  which  learning  in 
general  teaches  us  to  explore.  I  have  nothing  whidi 
I  have  not  received,  and,  therefore,  have  no  room 
for  glorying.  My  literary  history^  in  all  its  parts, 
would  exhibit  a  curious  biographical  feature." 

Without  instituting  a  comparison  between  Mr. 
Drew  and  any  other  individual,  he  claims  our  regard, 
as  possessing  that  unaffected  simplicity  which  is  ge- 
nerally the  accompaniment  of  true  mental  greatness. 
It  is,  perhaps,  no  less  a  testimony  to  his  intellectual 
superiority,  than  to  his  sterling  every-day  worth,  that 
to  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  he  appeared  not 
so  much  the  great  man  or  the  philosopher,  as  the 
fieuniliar  adviser  and  confidential  friend.  Though,  as 
an  intimate  acquaintance  remarks,  "  to  be  with  him 
was  like  breathing  an  intellectual  atmosphere,''  yet  the 
subjects  with  which  his  thoughts  were  usually  conver- 
sant, did  not  unfit  him  for,  or  place  him  above,  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Of  him  absence  of  mind 
could  never  be  truly  predicated.  However  his 
thoughts  might  soar,  they  were  never  lost  in  clouds : 
T—  they  extended  to  little  things  as  well  as  great. 

There  were  two  or  three  mental  qualities,  for 
which  he  was  always  remarkable.  One,  which  has 
been  noticed  in  an  earlier  page,  is,  his  almost 
intuitive  perception  of  the  bearings  and  remote  con- 
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sequences  of  any  proposition  in  moral  science :  — the 
&cility  with  which  he  would  analyze  a  sophism^  and 
expose  its  fallacy^  was  also  a  characteristic.  How- 
ever an  erroneous  position  might  be  disguised^  it 
could  not  stand  his  scrutiny.  He  would  instantly 
strip  off  its  specious  coverings  and  expose  its  de- 
formity. He  seemed  always  to  perceive  clearly  the 
direction  in  which  inquiry  might  be  pushed  to  a 
Batis&ctory  conclusion ;- to  see  the  boundaries 
beyond  which  human  knowledge  cannot  pass ;  and 
to  mark  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  a  subject  for  man*s 
reasoning  powers.  To  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
inexplicable^  or  a  comprehension  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible, was  an  error  into  which,  we  believe,  he  never 
feU;^  nor  did  he,  like  many  metaphysicians,  lose 
himself  in  a  misty  region.  "  I  am  never  satisfied,^^ 
he  has  said, ''  unless  I  feel  the  ground  as  I  go.'^  We 
do  not  term  him  a  subtle  reasoner;  because  the 
epithet  implies  artifice,  which  he  ever  disdained; 
but  he  was  an  acute  reasoner,  and  his  mental 
vision  was  eminently  clear  and  penetrating. 
That  he  was  also  a  profound  thinker,  we  believe 
his  works  abundantly  testify.* 

Another  feature  in  his  intellectual  portrait  claims 
our  notice.  There  are  many  individuals  who  occa- 
sionally rouse  themselves  to  great  mental  effort,  but 

*  Mr.  Drew's  talent  for  profound  criticism  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  remark,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in 
1807,  by  Mn  Davies  Gilbert:  —  "  I  have  deferred  writing  to 
you,  from  a  desire  of  communicating  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
M almesbury  and  Lord  Fitzharris,  respecting  the  observations 
yon  were  so  good  as  to  send  mc  on  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  and 
dialogues.    I  concluded  you  could  not  object  to  my  exhibiting 
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hasten  to  escape  from  it^  and  relapse  into  indolent 
€<mtemplation  or  animal  enjoyment.  Mr.  Drew  was  a 
LABORIOUS  thinker,  and  his  motto  was  perseveramee. 
If  he  met  with  a  difficulty^  he  did  not  pass  it  by^  bnt 
was  sure  to  grapple  with  it.  Unlike  those  animals 
of  the  feUne  class,  that  are  daunted  if  the  first  spring 
prove  unsuccessfiiL  he  put  forth  additional  eneigics 
until  the  obstacle  was  overcome. 

With  any  inquiry  that  greatly  engaged  his  atteur 
tion,  his  mind  would  be  so  incessantly  occupied  that 
thought  became  spontaneous ;  and>  even  in  his  re- 
veries, he  was  usually  dwelling  on  lofty  and  sublime 
subjects.  Observing  him  sitting  silent  and  though 
fill  among  a  family  party,  a  young  person  present 
said,  "  Mr.  Drew,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?'' 
"  Why,  I  was  just  then  thinkings"  he  replied, ''  that, 
as  a  moment  is  at  every  part  of  creation  at  the  same 
time,  so  is  God  every  where. '^  *'  Similar  instances," 
says  the  gentleman  who  related  the  circumstance, 
''  I  have  known  to  occur,  not  seldom,  Mr.  Drew's 
mind,  even  when  at  rest,  seemed  to  be  tldnkinff —  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term." 

Talking  at  one  time  on  dreaming*  and  on  Professor 
Stewart's  attempted  solution  of  its  phenomena,  he 
remarked,  in  confirmation  of  the  Professw's  views. 


lo  the  son  and  grandson  of  Mr.  Harris,  observations  and  re- 
marks moch  more  to  hia  hononr  than  any  indiseftfluoate  pndaea. 
A  few  days  ago,  Lord  Fitaharris  retmmed  the  paper,  expre8»- 
ing  himself  moat  highly  pleased  and  gratified  by  the  pernaal 
of  such  acute,  accurate,  and  liberal  criticisms,  on  a  work  moat 
interesting  to  him." 
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''  Dieams  frequently  take  their  complexion  from  the 
events  of  the  day.  When  the  mind  is  absorhed  in> 
or  particularly  anxious  about  any  subject,  it  will  pro- 
bably revert  to  Uie  same  in*  sleep:  While  I  was 
writing  my  Essay  on  the  Soul,  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind  were  bent  upon  it — it  occupied  my  whole 
thoughts  by  day,  and  frequently  gave  a  colouring  to 
my  dreams  at  night.  On  one  occasion,  retiring  to 
bed  after  thinking  and  writing  as  usual,  a  train  of 
argument  presented  itself  to  me,  in  fitvour  of  my  sub* 
ject,  entirely  new  and  satis&ctory.  I  followed  it  out, 
in  all  its  bearings,  to  a  conclusion  that  appeared  to  be 
irresistible.  Overjoyed  I  awoke,  and  was  surprised 
to  know  that  it  was  a  dream.  The  outlines  of  the 
demonstration  being  fresh  in  my  recollection,  I  laid 
hoU  of  them,  examined  them,  traced  them  up,  and 
brought  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  I  considered 
and  reconsidered  the  argument,  sifted  and  weighed 
it^  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  strong,  firm,  and 
substantial,  and  entirely  new  in  its  ^character.  I 
esteemed  it  the  most  fortunate  event  in  my  life.  I 
then  thought  of  getting  up,  and  striking  a  light,  that 
I  might  put  down  the  heads ;  but  altered  my  mind, 
intending  to  do  it  in  the  morning,  and  suffered  myself 
to  fell  asleep.  When  the  morning  came,  I  did  not 
forget  the  circumstance,  but  had  entirely  lost  every 
vestige  of  the  argument  and  the  mann^  of  reasoning, 
nor  have  I  been  able,  from  that  day  to  this,  to  recall 
any  idea  of  it.  I  have  frequently  regretted  my  not 
getting  up  immediately  and  making  notes  of  it." 
^*  Did  the  mode  of  reasoning  appear  to  you  stronger 
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than  that  which  you  have  adopted  in  your  Essay  ?^^ 
it  was  asked. 

"  To  me  it  did  appear  so,  at  that  time/* 

''  But  you  are  satisfied  that  your  present  Essay  is 
sufficiently  firm  and  conclusive  ?" 

"0  yes;  quite  so/^ 

"Then,  why  do  you  regret  the  loss  of  your 
dream  ?" 

"  You  know  the  stronger  we  can  make  our  bul- 
warks, and  the  more  impregnable  our  fortifications 
the  better/' 

In  an  early  letter  to  Dr.  Eidd  he  remarked,  "  The 
evening  is  a  time  which,  in  general,  I  find  most  coi^ 
genial  to  thought.  But  evening  as  well  as  morning 
is  frequently  wanted  for  something  more  domestic 
than  abstract  speculations.'*  He  subsequently  add& 
"  There  are  certain  times  when  I  can  write  with  ease 
and  satisfaction  to  myself,  but  there  are  too  many 
others  in  which  the  mind  seems  frozen,  and  in  which 
all  I  write  is  fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  Such  are  the 
ebbs  and  flows  to  which  my  mind  is  subject.** 

During  the  closing  days  of  his  life,  his  intellect 
seemed  to  be  contending  with  the  paralyzing  effects 
of  disease.  Fragments  of  thoughts,  apparently  dis- 
jointed and  without  connexion,  but  probably  linked 
by  some  unknown  association  with  the  train  of 
ideas  passing  involuntarily  through  his  mind,  were 
sometimes  uttered.  At  other  seasons,  he  would 
apparently  be  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  or 
a  public  address,  in  which  some  emphatic  remark, 
or  a  few  words  of  a  poetical  quotation,  would  break 
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forth.  This  last  scene  of  his  mortal  existence 
fiimished  a  mournful  illustration  of  the  mind^s 
activity^  while  physical  exhaustion  deprived  it  of  the 
power  of  controllings  concentrating,  and  wielding 
thought  at  will. 

With  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  a  poet,  and  the  ex- 
cursive glance  of  a  philosopher,  Mr.  Drew  possessed, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  quality  which  seldom 
enters  into  such  combination.  Resembling,  in  this 
particular,  his  friend.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and,  in  some 
others  also,  a  man  whom,  in  early  life,  he  esteemed  a 
model — Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  —  he  had  a  plain, 
patient,  business-like,  matter-of-fact  understanding, 
which  qualified  him  to  examine  the  details  as  well  as 
to  grasp  the  whole  of  any  subject.  Thus  gifted,  he 
would  probably  have  shone  in  mathematical  investi- 
gation, had  he  chosen  that  path  to  eminence.  Bene- 
ficially, perhaps,  for  the  community,  his  views  were 
directed  to  moral  science,  and  to  those  fundamental 
truths  upon  which  all  sound  morality  is  built.  There 
are  many  mathematicians;  but  there  are  compara- 
tively few  who  devote  themselves  to  the  philosophy 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Drew  did  not  think,  with  the  late  gifbed  Robert 
Hall,  that  metaphysical  studies  '  yield  no  fruit,'  and 
that  they  are  merely  *  an  arena'  for  the  display  of 
'intellectual  gladiatorship ; '  nor  did  he  concur  in 
opinion  with  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  that 
'  when  we  go  one  step  beyond  the  immediate,  sensible 
qualities  of  things  we  go  out  of  our  depth.'  "  The 
science  of  mind,*^  he  has  said, "  is  as  yet  in  its  infency 
—  it  is  but  little  known.     I  wish  men  would  think 
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more.  Wfaitefield  and  Wesley  gave  an  impulse  to  tlie 
religious  worlds  the  effects  of  which  we  now  feel»  and 
whichy  I  hope^  wiU  never  subside.  A  similar  impulse 
was  given  by  Locke  and  Reid  to  the  thiiMng  world ; 
but  it  has  been  faintly  followed  up.  Hereafter,  I 
believe,  some  metaphysical  Columbus  will  arise,  tra- 
verse vast  oceans  of  thought,  and  explore  r^ons  now 
undiscovered,  to  which  our  little  minds  and  wseak 
ideas  do  not  enable  us  to  soar.^^ 

While  thus  anticipating  the  achievements  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  he  did  not  foiget,  that  man, 
in  his  present  state  of  being,  can  '  see  but  in  part, 
and  know  but  in  part/  Delineating,  probably,  his 
own  mental  character,  he  once  remarked,  ''  The  hu- 
man mind,  dissatisfied  with  past  attainments,  looks 
forward  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  futurity,  and 
darts  into  the  obscure  recesses  of  hidden  truth  with 
insatiable  eagerness.  It  is  ever  on  the  wing ;  par- 
suing,  with  restless  anxiety,  those  objects  which  just 
appear  to  tempt  its  excursions  and  then  retire  to  mock 
its  hopes, — till,  wearied  with  the  unequal  fligbtr  it 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  darkness  which 
hovers  round  it,  and,  if  properly  instructed^  t-o  seek 
repose  in  the  declarations  of  God/^ 

A  further  exhibition  of  his  sentiments  and  intellec- 
tual character  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sentences 
written  by  him,  in  1831,  in  a  lady's  album. 

*'  How  valuable  soever  scientific  attainments  may 
be,  in  reference  to  our  present  state,  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  they  retain  any  direct  importance  in  relation  to 
eternity.'  Another  mode  of  being  may  bring  with  it 
new  modies  of  thinking,  and  a  new  class  of  thoughts^ 
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which  will  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  our 
earthly  analogies,  principles,  and  processes  of  reason- 
ing. Of  these,  at  present,  we  can  form  no  adequate 
conceptions. 

^'Onr  passport  to  heaven  is  moral  excellence, 
righteousness,  and  holiness.  Love  to  6t>cL  and  love 
towards  all  the  celestial  inhabitants,  constitute  the 
only  currency  of  that  immaculate  abode.  So  far  as 
our  scientific  acquisitions  have  been  rendered  sub- 
servient to  these  momentous  purposes,  their  excel- 
lence bears  the  stamp  of  immortality ;  but  beyond 
this,  perhaps,  they  have  no  value. 

*'  Scientific  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  flowers 
which  regale  our  senses  with  their  fragrance,  but  will 
not  bear  transplanting  into  that  region  which  lies 
beyond  the  grave.  We  may,  nevertheless,  extract 
from  them  a  moral  essence  which,  preserved  with 
care,  will  become  imperishable. 

'^  The  amaranth  of  heaven  may  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  revelation.  It  will  flourish  both  in  this 
world,  and  that  which  is  to  come :  —  it  will  never 
fade.  It  is  an  asbestos  which  the  general  conflagra- 
tion will  have  no  power  to  destroy ;  and  it  will  yield  a 

pure  aroma  to  regale  the  disembodied  spirits  for  ever." 

* 

The  literary  friends  of  Mr.  Drew  were  numerous ; 
and  several  of  those  gentlemen  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, in  private  as  well  as  public,  have  sponta- 
neously given  their  opinions  of  his  character  and 
mental  endowments.  As  a  means  of  enabling  the 
reader  to  estimate  the  integrity  of  the  remarks  which 
b^ve  been  made,  a  few  of  those  opinions  the  biogra- 
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pher  ventures  to  introduce,  prefacing  them  by  one 
which  has  already  appeared  in  print. 

''  Of  Mr.  Drew's  perscMial  character  it  is  not  easy 
to  speak  too  highly.  He  was  not  puffed  up  by  the 
success  which  crowned  his  unassisted  efforts  in  the 
pursuit  of  letters;  and«  though  his  superiority  of 
mind  was  easily  discernible  in  his  conyersation^  yet 
he  was  exceedingly  unassuming  and  unosteatatiuus. 
His  piety,  like  his  habits  generally,  was  not  showy, 
but  it  was  consistent.  He  was  a  real  Christian  philo- 
sopher. His  understanding  was  of  an  elevated  order. 
His  mind  was  richly  endowed  by  nature,  and  it  was 
highly  cultivated  by  diligent  study,  and  by  un- 
wearied assiduity ;  so  that  his  society  was  always  a 
luxury  both  to  the  literate  and  the  illiterate,  to  the 
scholar  and  to  the  Christian.  His  philosophy  and 
his  piety  bore  immediately  and  equally  on  the  hairi- 
ness of  life  and  the  daily  habits  of  mankind;  and 
they  were  equally  free  from  the  pedantry  of  human 
learning,  and  from  the  solemn  and  disgusting  fiunee 
of  a  religious  austerity.  In  the  decease  <^  Adam 
Clarke,  and  Richard  Watson,  and  Ssmuel  Drew,  the 
Methodist  connexion  hias  lost  three  of  its  brightest 
luminaries.  They  have  shone  a  while  together  in 
the  church  below,  and  they  have  set  nearly  together ; 
but  they  are  only  set  to  rise  again,  where  suns  and 
stars  shall  set  no  more."^ 

'*  In  my  interviews  with  Mr.  Drew,"  observes  a 
gentleman  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  London, 
''  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  admiring  his 
masterly  mind,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  could 

*  Christian  Advocate,  April  l,  1899^ 
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enter  into  the  most  abstract  speculations  of  moral 
philosophy  and  metaphysics ;  so  much  so  that  I  have 
always  considered  him  as  the  Locke  of  the  rnnC' 
teenth  century.  I  remember  one  particular  instance 
in  which  I  consulted  him  on  a  proposed  Essay  on 
'  Human  Motives,'  when  he  at  once  entered  on  the 
inquiry,  imd,  by  a  train  of  the  most  luminous  and 
convincing  arguments,  proved  the  difficulty  of  doing 
the  subject  justice,  owing  to  the  inconsistencies  and 
anomalies  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  I  have  often 
since  regretted  that  I  did  not  commit  his  valuable 
observations  to  writing ;  since,  from  this  omission, 
they  have  wholly  escaped  my  memory.  On  every 
occasion  I  found  him  willing  to  open  the  stores  of  his 
mind  for  my  assistance ;  and  to  his  kindness  I  owe 
much  valuable  information  on  subjects  of  moral 
philosophy/* 

"  The  longer,**  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Townley,  "  I 
was  honoured  with  Mr.  Drew's  friendship,  the  more  I 
admired  him.  His  vigour  and  grasp  of  intellect  were 
united  vnth  such  christian  simplicity  and  genuine  piety 
as  placed  him  high  in  the  scale  of  intelligent  beings ; 
whilst  his  singular  modesty,  and  cheerfulness  of  dis- 
position, joined  to  his  exhaustless  fund  of  anecdote 
and  interesting  information,  rendered  him  a  delightful 
friend  and  companion." 

Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  whose  discrimination  will 
scarcely  be  questioned,  does  not,  indeed^  specify 
particulars,  but  sums  up  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Drew 
in  these  words :  "  He  was  a  man  whose  character 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  union  of  the  finest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  attributes  of  our  nature,  and  whose 
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name,  talents,  and  labours,  must  be  long  beld  in  high 
veneration/' 

Davies  Gilbert,  £sq.,  in  reply  to  the  biographers 
application  for  the  loan  of  any  letters  of  Mr.  D/s 
writing,  says,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  every  thing  in 
my  power  to  assist  you  in  a  work  for  commemorating 
one  who  has  done  so  much  honour  to  our  country,  and 
who  has  been  styled  the  English  Plato.*' 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  letters  of  indiscriminate 
praise  from  individuals  little  known ;  but  this  woidd 
neither  add  to  Mr.  Drew's  reputation^  nor  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  his  talents.  One 
of  these  laudatory  epistles^  now  before  the  writer,  by 
an  amusing  ellipsis,  addresses  Mr.  Drew  as  "  Author 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  Resurrection  of 
the  Body."  The  same  attribute  of  Deity  was  as- 
cribed to  him  in  a  public  printed  notice,  in  one  of  the 
northern  counties,  announcing  that  a  sermon  was  to 
be  preached  by  him  on  the  anniversary  of  a  charitable 
institution.* 

We  close  this  section  with  two  letters  of  Mr.  Drew 
to  the  daughters  of  his  friend  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.   One 

*  Mr.  Drew  once  related,  in  his  naturally  humorous  manner, 
that,  while  sitting  in  a  friend's  house,  in  a  considerahle  town  in 
Devonshire,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  voice  of  the  town 
crier  in  the  street,  giving  notice,  with  his  usual  formality,  that 
"  Mr.  Drew,  from  Cornwall,  auiiunr  of  the  mariaiiiy  and  im- 
nu)raUiy  of  the  fou/,  will  preach  this  evening  in  the  Methodist 
chapel."  With  him  it  was  the  occasion  of  a  smile ;  but  the  rest 
of  the  company  felt  excessively  mortified  at  the  strange  mis* 
apprehension  of  their  civic  orator. 
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of  these  letters  is  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  except  on 
personal  topics ;  and  both  will  probably  be  esteemed 
a  pleasing  and  valuable  illustration  of  his  intellectual 
and  religious  character. 


"  38, .Newgate-Street,  LondoD, 
'*  Dec  15th,  1831. 


''No,  no,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  not 
forgotten  you ;  nor  am  I  altogether  chargeable  with 
that  negligence  with  which  I  imagine  you  have 
accused  me.  I  must,  however,  acknowledge,  that 
appearances  are  against  me;  for,  on  opening  your 
letter,  since  I  began  this,  I  am  startled  with  its  date, 
Nov.  10th,  which  is  now  more  than  a  month  since, 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  it  will  be  rather  imprudent  for 
me  to  say  any  thing  more  on  this  subject.  I  was 
glad  to  learn  from  your  letter,  that  you  reached  your 
home  in  safety,  and  found  all  your  family  well. 
Health  is  an  invaluable  blessing,  for  the  loss  of 
which  no  worldly  good  can  make  us  an  adequate 
compensation.  May  this  inestimable  blessing  con- 
tinue to  you,  and  every  member  of  your  family. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  life  and  its  vicissitudes^  we 
cannot  avoid  concluding,  that  the  economy  of  God, 
in  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  is  involved  in 
impenetrable  shadows,  and  encircled  with  clouds 
wmch  nothing  but  the  light  of  eternity  can  dispel. 
A  conviction,  however,  that  we  see  but  in  part,  and 
know  but  in  part;  that  causes  sometimes  appear 
without  their  effects,  and,  not  unfrequently,  effects 
without  their  causes ;  will  reconcile  us  to  the  gloomy 
dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  by  furnishing  us 
with  an  assurance  of  '  another,  and  a  better  world.^ 
In  our  present  state,  unmingled  gratification  cannot 
be  our  lot ;  nor,  if  it  were  attainable,  would  it  be 
congenial  to  the  physical  constitution  of  man,  either 
mental  or  corporeal.  Nature  requires  a  vicissitude 
of  seasons;  vegetation  and  animal  nature  demand 
repose ;  and  all  our  enjoyments  derive  a  more  acute 
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relish  from  occasional  interruptions^  and  the  reverses 
to  which  we  are  exposed :  nor  can  we>  my  friend,  on 
this  ground,  presume  to  impeach  the  goodness  of 
God.  We  learn,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  many 
valuable  lessons,  which  prosperity  could  never  teach ; 
and  are  directed,  by  what  we  sometimes  endure,  to 
weigh  anchor,  and  look  beyond  this  inclement  dime, 
to  some  harbour  in  which  '  tempests  will  not  beat, 
nor  oceans  roar.*  If  nothii^  but  enjoyment  were 
allotted  us  here,  we  should  be  ready  to  say, '  Master, 
it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here,'  and,  pleased  with  our 
situation,  forget  that  we  are  on  a  journey  to  the  abodes 
of  immortality !  Were  human  nature  unpolluted  by 
sin,  uninterrupted  enjoyment  might  suit  its  charac- 
ter :  this  must  now  be  reserved  for  a  state  from  which 
moral  evil  shall  be  for  ever  excluded. 

"  But  why,  my  friend,  should  you  be  surprised  at 
any  of  the  events  of  this  life,  when  you  look  around 
on  the  world  in  which  we  live  ?  When  the  enemies 
of  Daniel  sought  occasion  against  him,  they  turned 
his  piety  into  an  offence,  and  procured  for  him  a  den 
of  lions ! 

"  But  my  paper  admonishes  me  that  I  have  only 
just  room  to  desire  my  kind  remembrance  to  Mr. 
Rowley,  and  to  assure  his  wife»  that  a  letter  from  her 
will  always  be  highly  acceptable  to  her  sincere  friend, 
and  old  acquaintance. 


'*  Mn.  Rowletfp  Worcester" 


'•Samuel  Drew." 


''  15,  OwenVRow,  GofiweU'Strert, 
«'  January  8th,  18SS. 

*<  My  vbry  D£ar  Friend, 

"  It  has  very  generally  been  thought, 
and,  perhaps,  with  much  reason,  that  the  primary 
spring  of  action  in  Deity  is  benevolence ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  those  among  his  intelligent 
creatures  bear  the  strongest  resemblance  to  Him^ 
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Vfho  are  actuated  by  the  same  eicalted  principle.  The 
benevolence  of  Deity  shines  in  creation^  and  may  be 
traced  in  the  order  and  economy  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. It  was  conspicuous  in  the  primeval  state  of 
man,  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  principles  of  the 
gospeL  but  shines  with  still  brighter  lustre  in  the 
effects  produced  by  renovating  grace  on  the  human 
heart. 

"  When  benevolence  was  effaced  by  sin,  war,  in- 
humanity, oppression,  and  murder,  occupied  its  place : 
and  to  this  source  we  may  trace  the  various  miseries 
of  human  life.  Earth,  renewed  in  righteousness,  will 
behold  the  dominion  of  benevolence  re-established. 
In  heaven,  its  empire  knows  no  limits,  no  interrup- 
tion, and  fears  no  termination.  It  binds  all  the 
celestial  inhabitants  in  amity  and  love ;  this  being 
the  sacred  atmosphere  which  they  inhale  from  the 
throne  of  the  eternal  God. 

"  The  progress  of  genuine  religion  may  be  fairly 
estimated  by  the  extension  and  prevalence  of  this 
godlike  attribute.  It  includes  love  to  God^  and  love 
to  man ;  and  must,  therefore^  have  its  seat  in  the 
heart,  while  its  blessed  effects  stand  developed  in  the 
Christian's  life.  Considering  the  moral  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all 
flesh,  and  the  ground  we  occupy,  both  duty  and 
interest  urge  us  to  promote  its  influence. 

"  Be  it,  then,  my  dear  friend,  both  your  aim  and 
mine,  to  seek  and  enjoy  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  our  hearts,  that,  having  this  treasure  in  our  earthen 
vessels,  we  may  contemplate  with  ecstasy,  for  ever, 
that  sublime,  but  incomprehensible  expression  — 
•  God  is  lave.' 

"  Wishing,  my  dear  friend,  you  and  yours  every 
blessing  for  time  and  etj^mity, 

''  I  remain,  with  sincere  affection, 

''  Your  old  acquaintance  and  correspondent, 

"Samuel  Drew." 

'*  Mr$.  Richard  Smith,  Siohe-Newtngtim." 

3  N 
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Character  of  Mr.  Drew^t  writings. 

TuovGk  presenting  few  attractions  for  snperfidat 
readers^  Mr.  Drew*s  original  treatises  are  too  well 
known  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  commnnity,  to 
require^  in  this  places  ndnnte  examination.  They 
have  been  long  before  the  public,  and  from  the  wisest 
and  the  best,  have  received  the  meed  of  approbation* 
Little,  therefore,  will  be  required  of  the  biographer, 
but  to  offer  a  few  general  remarks/  and  quote  the 
opinions  of  more  practised  and  competent  judges  than 
himself. 

Among  those  sincere  believers  in  scripture,  who 
dare  not  trust,  even  in  matters  of  ordinary  duty,  tcf 
the  inferences  of  their  own  judgment,  there  is  a  pre- 
judice against  all  attempts  to  establish  or  confirm  by 
Reason,  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Revelation.  Thera 
are  individuals  also>  who,  though  accustomed  to  the 
exercise  of  thought,  seem  to  <lread  the  appficatioH  of 
teason  to  matters  of  faith,  lest  its  deductions  should 
be  substituted  for  the  declarations  of  scripture. 
Mr.  Drew  was  obviously  not  of  this  number.  All 
his  publications  tend  to  prove,  that  reason,  while  it 
authenticates  the  canOn,  and  directs  us  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  scripture,  leads  to  the  conviction,  that, 
in  our  relation  to  each  other  here,  and  to  our  Creator 
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here  and  hereafter,  we  need  some  oUier  role  ot 
condnet  than  is  discoverable  by  nature^s  feeble  and 
nneertain  ray. 

Frequently  does  Mr.  Drew  remind  his  readers,  and 
often  did  he  reiterate  in  the  pulpit,  that,  at  the  pre* 
eise  point  where  unassisted  reason  fails,  and  vagne 
conjecture  meets  us  on  eveiy  hand,  the  light  of 
revelation,  beaming  upon  our  understandings,  dispels 
the  gloomy  uncertainty,  and,  '  shining  brighter  and 
brighter  unto  the  perfect  day,*  leads  pn  to  'glory, 
immortality,  and  eternal  life.^ 

In  the  preface  to  his  Essay  on  the  Soul,  he  says, 
^'  The  great  repositoiy  of  sacred  knowledge  is  the 
Bible :  and,  ther^ore,  moral  philosophy  can  be  no 
longer  right,  than  while  it  acts  in  concert  with 
revelation.  I  consider  moral  truth  as  an  elevated 
mountain,  the  summit  of  which  Revelation  unveils  to 
the  eye  of  fidth,  vrithout  involving  us  in  the  tedious 
drudgery  of  painful  speculations.  To  some  of  its 
sublimities  philosophy  will  direct  us^,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  intricacies ;  but»  after  the  human  under- 
standing has  put  forth  all  her  eflbrts,  it  is  ''  by  toil 
and  art  the  steep  asoei^t  we  gain.^^  If^  however,  in 
any  given  momentous  instance,  the  tardy  movements 
of  philosophy  will  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusions 
that  the  Bible  has  already  formed^  it  affords  us  no 
contemptible  evidence  of  its  authenticity ;  and  hence, 
Bevelatioi^  challenges  our  belief  in  those  instances 
where  we  can  trace  no  connexion, 

'^  Scriptural  principles,'*  it  is  remarked,  by  a  stu- 
dent of  Mr,  D  s  works,  '^  are  interwoven  through  the 
^hplQ  of  his  multifarious  labours  i  and,  in  addition 
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to  his  weU-eamed  reputotion  of  sound  philosojiiiy^ 
most  be  added  the  delightfiil  thought^  tiiat  the  smn 
and  substance  of  his  argumentation^  elaborate  and 
cogent  as  it  ib,  ateords  with  the  dictates  of  eternal 
truth.  In  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Drew's  works,  this  is 
felt  by  every  reader  capable  of  thinking;  and  none 
but  such  need  be  at  the  trouble  of  examination; 
for  without  thought,  properly  pursued,  they  can  be 
neither  reUshed  nor  comprehended." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  in  his  critique  on 
Mr.  Drew's  earliest  publication,  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  partiality  of  friendship,  or  the  ccMidescension 
of  patronage.  No  intimacy  subsisted  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  the  critic  informs 
the  author,  that  the  &vourable  article  in  the  Anti- 
Jacobin  was  written  ''  in  the  fulness  of  his  hearty"  on 
the  perusal  of  the  '* Remarks": — it  therefore  ex- 
presses his  unbiassed  opinion.  ''  We  here  behold,^' 
he  observes,  '*  a  shoemaker  of  St.  Austell  encoun* 
tering  a  staymaker  of  Deal,  with  the  same  weapons 
of  unlettered  reason,  tempered,  indeed,  from  the  ar- 
moury of  Grod,  yet  deriving  their  principal  power 
'^  from  the  native  vigoinr  of  the  arm  that  wields  them. 
"Samuel  Drew,  however,  is  greatly  superior  to 
Thomas  Paine  in  the  justness  of  his  remarks,  in 
the  forcibleness  of  his  arguments,  and  in  the  point- 
''  edness  of  his  refutations.'^ 

It  is  equally  pleasing  to  know,  that  this  litde  work 
was  not  without  its  use.  A  distinguished  Wesleyan 
minister  says,  "  When  I  was  stationed  at  Blackbom, 
there  were  in  that  town  many  profi^ssed  disci]de8  cS 
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Paine.  Several  of  them  acknowledged^  that  Mr. 
Drew's  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  '  Age  of  Bea- 
son'had  made  more  impression  on  their  minds,  and 
occasioned  them  more  difficulty  in  attempting  to  reply 
to  its  aiguments.  than  any  other  work  that  had  fiUlen 
into  their  hands," 


The  origin,  progress,  and  success  of  the  '  Essay  on 
the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  of  the  Human 
Sonl/ —  the  work  which  estaUished  Mr.  Drew's  fame 
as  a  metaphysical  writer  and  powerful  reasoner.  -^ 
has  been  traced  in  an  earlier  page: — his  motives 
for  giving  it  to  the  world  we  gather  from  his 
own  Preface. 

**  The  ground  on  which  I  have  assumed  the  present 
question,  is  simply  this  —  Have  we.  or  have  we  not, 
any  rational  evidence  of  the  soul's  immortality,  ad- 
mitting that  no  revelation  had  ever  been  given  us 
from  Grod  ?  If  we  have,  this  branch  of  infidelity 
Imss  one  iA  its  strongest  fortresses ;  if  not.  aU  ra- 
tumal  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  at  once 
done  away. 

*'  A  subject  so  abstruse  in  its  nature,  and  whose 
consequences  extend  to  a  future  state  of  being,  must 
necessarily  impress  s(Mne  obscurities  on  the  manner 
of  its  investigation ;  I  have  avoided  all  in  my  power. 
and  yet  many,  perhaps,  remain.  It  must,  however, 
be  rmembared. — that  our  inability  to  comprehend 
the  reasoning  by  which  a  fact  may  be  established^ 
is  no  more  an  argument  against  its  Intimacy,  than 
it  is  against  the  fact  itself.     The  ploughshare  of 
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reason  may  be  driven  among  the  rockfi  of  error, 
although  eveiy  reader  may  not  be  able  to  discern  die 
furrow  which  it  makes. 

''Whelher  the  present  work^  like  those  bubbles 
on  the  passing'stream,  which  float  along  and  then 
expire,  will  engross  the  attention  of  mankind  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  disappear — or  pass  onward 
to  ages  which  its  author  can  never  reach — are  points 
which  events  can  alone  decide.  I  have  not  ynrntj 
enough  to  presume,  that  infallibility  has  impressed 
her  footsteps  upon  the  paragraphs  which  I  have 
written ;  the  arguments,  however,  are  such  as  have 
produced  conviction  in  my  mind,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  soul»  and  the 
fixed  relation  of  things.  I  have  attempted  to  erect 
this  &bric  on  such  facts  and  propositions  as  are 
incontrovertible,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  intermediate  ideas  which  appeared  to  stand  in 
accordance  with  one  another,  to  that  conclusion 
which  I  had  in  view. 

*'  Should  what  I  have  written  be  made  instru- 
mental in  reclaiming  but  one  from  the  fangs  of  infif- 
delity,  or  in  preventing  another  from  becoming  its 
victim;  it  wiU  afibrd  me  a  consolation  which  will 
accompany  me  through  life,  and,  I  hope,  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude  through  all  eternity.' 


*> 


The  first  critical  notice  of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul 
appeared  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  Beview,  for  Februaiy^ 
1803.  In  this,  there  is  no  attempt  at  analysis^ 
but  a  general  admission  of  the  intrinsic  merit  gf 
f;he  work. 
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This  Efisaj/'  says  the  Reviewer^  "  is  introduced 
to  the  worlds  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rev.  John 
"  Whitaker^  the  great  and  good  rector  of  Ruan-Lany- 
''  home ;  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  in  a  very  handsome 
manner.  The  address^  indeed^  is  well  conceived, 
and  well  expressed.  The  preface  is  elegant  and 
Impropriate. 

**  We  cannot  pretend  to  decide^  absolutely,  on  the 
di^free  of  merit  which  it  possesses ;  or  the  rank 
which  it  will  hereafter  hold  in  the  metaphysical 
world.  We  have  discovered,  we  think,  a  few  errors 
in  the  reasoning ;  but  we  have  found  much  to  ap- 
*'  plaud,  much  to  admire.  Of  his  subject,  in  general, 
*'  the  author  is  a  master.  Whilst  we  are  struck  with 
^  a  chain  of  argumentation,  strong  and  beautiful,  we 
**  are  assured  that  this  is  the  production  of  no  com* 
^  men  writer.  And,  in  thus  connecting  the  author 
"  with  his  work^  we  cannot  but  recollect,  with  wonder, 
*'  that  he  is  the  untutored  child  of  nature ;  deriving 
no  advantage  from  education ;  indebted  only  and 
immediately  to  heaven  for  a  reach  of  thought 
agUmUikmgly  great  I --^  for  a  mind  to  which  all 
*'  the  matter  of  the  universe  seems  but  an  atom ; 
''  and  in  himself  exhibiting  a  splendid  proof,  that 
*'  the  soul  of  man  is  immortal  I  ^^ 

In  the  Annual  Review,  for  April,  1804,  the  Essay 
is  critidsed  at  great  length,  and  its  contents  are  thus 
analyzed. 

"  This  essay  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
*'  treats  of  the  immateriality,  and  the  second,  of  the 
«'  immortality  of  the  human  soul.     In  reviewing  the 
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^'  properties  of  matter,  the  author  endeaTours  to  esta- 
'*  blifih,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  included  within 
**  the  confines  of  matter  and  spirit;  that  man  is  a 
*'  being  compounded  of  both ;  that  solidity*  magni- 
**  tude,  figure*  and  extension* are  esseotial  to  matter; 
that  s{^ritnal  substances  may  exist ;  diat  substance 
is  susceptible  of  definition ;  that  its  positive  exist- 
ence may  be  deduced  firom  those  qualities  of  mind 
"  which  have  no  positive  existence*  as  volition*  judg- 
*'  ment*  and  perception ;  that  thinking  is  neither 
**  essential  to  matter*  nor  its  result*  or  modification ; 
"  and  that  consciousness  is  not  a  quality  superadded 
^'  to  matter.    From  the  properties  of  spirit*  according 
**  to  Mr.  Drew*  it  necessarily  follows*  that  no  created 
being  can  fully  comprehend  itself;  that  a  principle 
of  consciousness  is  essentially  immaterial ;  that  no 
divisible  being  is  capable  ef  consciousness ;  that 
'*  the  latter  is  not  an  adventitious  acquisition ;  fbat 
**  matter  cannot  abstract ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is 
intelligent*  can  anticipate*  is  not  an  assemblage  of 
independent  properties ;  that  its  immaterial  nature 
is  proved  by  those  affections  and  intellectual  en* 
''  dowments  which  are  inherent  in  it ;   and  that* 
though  sensation  may  be  annihilated*  the  human 
soul  cannot  undergo  destruction. 
^*  In  the  second  part  of  his  work*  the  author  pro- 
**  ceeds  to  examine  the  nature*  modes*  and  possibility 
^' of  the  annihilation  of  mind ;  and  to  state  and  iUoa- 
trate  various  and  subtle  arguments*  finom  which  it 
is  inferred  that  the  thinking  principle  cannot  perish 
by  dissolution*  privation*  or  annihilation. 
''  If*  in  treating  some  of  the  most  abstract  questions 
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''  which  ean  agitate  the  mind  of  rnan^  he  hiis  uncon- 
sdously  adoptod  the  oentimeiitfi  of  some  of  his  most 
celebrated  preciurs(»rs«  md  particularly  (as  it  strikes 
"  us)  of  Baxter^  the  cohicidence  cannot  detract  from 
his  sagacity ;  and  if  the  first  metaphysicians  who 
ha^e  ever  appeared  have  failed  in.  securing  the  un- 
qualified assent  of  the  thinking  part  of  their  species, 
it  would  he  unreasonahle  to  ei^pect  that  Mr.  Drew 
'*  should  have  laboured  with  more  abundant  success. 
''  Whoeyer  peruses  his  publication  with  candour  and 
"  attention,  will  at  least  r^^ard  it  as  an  extraordinary 
''  effort  of  untutored  genius,  and,  on  that  account, 
"  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  lettered  and  philo- 
"  sophical  world. '^ 


ft 
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We  have  elsewhere  noticed,  that  neither  Mr.  Drew's 
Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of 
the  Body,  nor  his  later  work  on  the  Being,  Attributes 
and  Providence  of  God,  obtained  the  general  notice 
of  the  reviewers.  Notwithstanding  this  paucity  of 
critical  remark,  the  general  scope  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  may  be  found  in  the  author  s  intro- 
ductory observations. 

''  On  a  doctrine  so  important,  so  astonishing,  and 
so  abstruse,  as  the  Resurrection  of  the  human  Body, 
no  one  can  doubt  that  difficulties  of  a  most  formidable 
nature  have  occurred.  He,  therefore,  who  expects 
to  find  in  the  work  before  him,  all  obstacles  totally 
removed,  and  the  &ct  substantiated  by  demonstrative 
evidence,  may  rest  himself  assured  th^t  he  will  be 
disappointed.     Demonstration  may,  perhaps,  be  de- 
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moftstrated  to  be  unattainable  in  the  present  cne* 
It  is,  therefore^  the  height  of  folly  to  look  for  tiuinK- 
table  certainty^  when  the  nature  of  the  subject  points 
out  to  ns  the  reason  why  it  cannot  be  attained. 

''  Sensitive  proof  can  apply  only  to  objects  of  sense ; 
and  demonstration  is  confined  to  such  points  as  are 
brought  into  immediate  contact  with  our  principles 
of  intuition.  But  neither  oral  nor  historical  testi- 
mony can  afford  any  higher  evidence  than  numd 
certainty.  This  species  of  proof  has,  nevertheless, 
an  undoubted  claim  upon  our  assent,  though  partially 
destitute  of  those  essential  ingredients  which  are 
necessary  to  create  pwHwe  knowle^pe.  Indeed^ 
even  probability^  where  no  better  evidence  is  at^ 
tainable,  has  a  demand  on  our  belief.  And  he 
who,  in  this  case,  would  withhold  his  assent  from  a 
given  fact,  because  the  evidoice  adduced  rose  no 
higher,  must  violate  the  principles  of  his  intet> 
lectual  nature,  and  disbelieve  through  umeasonaUe 
incredulity. 

"  That  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incomiptible,  and 
we  shall  be  changed, — and  that  all  who  are  in 
their  graves  shall  come  forth>  —  are  declarations  so 
plainly  recorded  in  scripture,  that  no  one  who  admits 
its  authority  can  doubt  the  fact.  And  I  should 
Readily  allow  every  argument  to  be  superfluous  which 
might  be  drawn  from  other  sources,  if  all  those  per- 
sons to  whom  we  appeal,  were  to  admit  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  volume.  Unhappily,  this  is  not 
the  case.  Men  of  sceptical  minds  smile  at  those 
ai^uments  which  are  founded  on  authority.  To  that 
which  is  human  they  refuse  to  submit,  and  they  doubt 
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tiie  existence  vX.  that  whieh  is  divine.  To  sobstitate, 
theiefinre^  the  letter  of  scriptiire  in  the  room  of  philo* 
sophical  disquifidti(m«  would  be  to  erect  a  tribunal 
which  they  refuse  to  acknowledge^  and  to  appeal  to  an 
aathorily  which  they  spurn  wiA  contempt. 

''  With  these  viewo,  I  have  presumed  but  little 
on  scripture  authority.  Such  passages  as  I  have 
quoted^  I  have  surveyed  in  a  philosophical  light,  and 
ihus  collected  a  mass  of  evidence,  which,  when  taken 
tn  the  aggregate,  I  flatter  myself  will  silence  con- 
tempt where  it  cannot  produce  conviction.  The 
proofe  which  I  have  adduced  in  support  of  the  Re- 
surrection may  be  considered  in  two  lights ;  first, 
tiiose  which,  though  drawn  from  other  sources,  have 
been  found  congenial  with  the  principles  of  revelation ; 
and  secondly,  such  as  the  philosophy  of  the  sacred 
writings  has  held  out  to  illuminate  mankind.  And 
if^  from  Ihe  result  of  all,  the  fact  shall  appear  to  be  - 
«o  &r  rescued  from  objections,  and  placed  in  such  a 
light  as  to  be  rendered  morally  certain,  I  shall  not 
tiiink  that  I  have  written  in  vain.^^ 

The  important  topic,  thus  propounded,  is  treated 
in  the  following  order : 

After  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the 
nature  and  perfections  of  Deity,  the  author  proceeds 
to  shew,  that,  from  God's  immutability  and  man's 
primeval  state,  the  human  body  must  have  been 
originally  immortal,  and  that  this  immortality,  not- 
withstanding the  natural  tendency  of  the  parts  to . 
dissolution;  was  secured  by  the  efficacy  of  the  tree  of 
life.    He  then  considers  the  positive  effect  of  moral 
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evil  upcm  the  body,  and  argoes,  that  when  monl  evil 
is  done  away^  as  the  perfecting  act  of  the  gfeat  vrork 
of  redemption,  all  its  positive  effects  mnst  cease,  and 
man,  in  lefei^nce  to  death,  will  be  placed  in  his 
original  circumstances,  — death  having 'no  more  do- 
minion over  him/ 

The  resurrection  of  the  body  being  thns  viewed 
as  a  necessary  result  of  the  destruction  of  dn,  the 
question  of  Identity  immediately  presents  itsdf. 
Thb  the  author  considers  in  a  chapter  allotted  to 
its  investigation;  first  generally,  and  then  in  re- 
ference to  the  human  body.  From  this  he  proceeds 
to  trace,  at  length,  the  analogy  between  vegetation 
and  the  resurrection.  He  thence  argues,  that  the 
resurrecticHi  has  fewer  difficulties  than  vegetation  — 
that  the  objections  usually  advanced  against  the  mie 
may  be  equally  applied  to  the  other  —  that,  as  seed- 
time and  harvest  cannot  be  blended,  so  ^time  must 
elapse  between  death  and  the  resurrection  —  and  that 
St.  Paul,  when  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection by  the  vegetative  process,  spoke  the  language 
of  sound  philosophy. 

That  bodily  identity  must  consist  in  some  im- 
movable germ  or  stamen,  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved 
positively  and  negatively.  The  affirmative  of  this 
proposition  is  deduced  from  various  consideratioBS. 
It  is  shewn  negatively,  that  the  identity  of  our 
future  bodies  cannot  consist  ia  the  presence  of  all 
the  numerieai.  partidels  which  at  any  given  time 
constituted  the-  body ;  and  it  is  inferred  analogically, 
that  the  changes  through  which  our  *  bodies  are 
continually  passing  may  be  assumed  as  one  degree  of 
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proof  that  we  shall  rise  again.  Yarioas  objeetioBS 
are  anticipated  and  met ;  and,  in  a  final  smnnuury  of 
the  aigmnents  used  throi^^hout  the  volume,  the  reader 
is  cMiducted  from  the  bare  possibility  that  the  same 
body  may  li^e  again,  to  the  oertem^  that  there  sAaU 
be  a  resurrection  both  of  the  just  and  id  the  uiyust. 

Upon  this  much  questioned  dogma  of  tho  Christian 
faith,  Mr.  Drew  did  not  aim  at  demanstrmtian.  In 
his  view,  it  was  sufficient  to  rebut  the  philosophical 
objections  to  the  credibility  of  the  doctrine — to  shew 
that  it  involved  no  contradiction  or  absurdity  —  and 
to  rest  its  assurance  upon  tlie  declarations  of  scrip- 
ture. 

In  the  British  Critic,  vol.  35,  this  treatise  is  thus 
characterized. 

"  Of  the  elaborate  performance  which  now  solicits 
''  our  attention,  we  know  not  how  to  convey  to  our 
"  readers  any  adequate  idea.  It  is  a  chain  of  ai^- 
''  mentation  so  regular,  so  close,  and  so  strong,  that, 
''  to  break  off  a  link  from  it,  and  exhibit  that  link, 
''  would  shew,  indeed,  of  what  metal  the  work  was 
"  made,  but  would  answer  no  other  purpose.  That 
'^  it  will  not  admit  of  al)ridgment  or  analysis,  is  the 
'^  highest  diaracter  that  can  be  given  to  any  literary 
''  composition.    Such  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Drew's.'^ 


Of  the  £ssay  on  the  Beizig  and  Attributes  ci  God« 
—  a  work  respecting  which  Mr.  Drew  has  more 
than  once  remaiked, ''  Though  it  seeems  little  known, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  it  is  by  far  the  best  I  ever  wrote,'' 
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—  the  only  critique  of  which  we  are  aware  is  that 
already  noticed^  as  having  appeared  in  the  /m?e9- 
tigatOT.  The  work  is  there  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  approbation^  and  a  very  complete  analysis 
given,  which  our  limits  will  .not  admit.  We  quote 
only  a  few  paragraphs. 

''The  work  to  which  we  would  now  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  is  divided  into  four  parts. 
These  are,  1.  Arguments  ^  firiort  —  2.  Mixed  ar* 
guments  and  arguments  it  posteriori  —  3.  Divine 
**  Providence  asserted  and  vindicated — and,  4.  Pioo& 
*'  from  Revelation.  In  order  to  form  a  notion  of 
*'  the  vast  penetration  and  profound  capacity  of  the 
''  author,  we  need  only  read  the  table  of  ccmtents ; 
''  but  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  work  itself  will 
reward  the  intelligent  reader  with  an  expansion 
of  his  ideas,  to  an  extent  not  usuaUy  derivable 
"  from  books  on  similarly  abstract  subjects.  A  new 
''  direction  will  be  given  to  his  meditations ;  and* 
pleased  with  a  strength  of  thought,  and  variety  of 
topics  altogether  new,  it  cannot  fail,  we  should 
''  think,  to  rouse  his  energies,  stimulate  his  efforts, 
**  and  awaken  his  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
"  ledge. 
"  The  first  part  sets  out  with  the  argument  i 
priori,  to  prove  the  necessary  existence  of  one, 
and  of  only  one,  uncreated,  underived,  and  self- 
existent  Being.  Philosophers  in  general  suppose 
its  demonstration  i  posteriori  the  plainest,  and 
V  therefore  set  out  upon  that  plan ;  but  our  author's 
mind,  original  and  intuitive,  found  no  inconve- 
nience in  entering  upon  the  most  difficult  mode  of 
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arguing  first.  What  costs  other  men  many  efforts^ 
often  6eems»  indeed^  scarcely  to  cost  him  a  single 
thought. 

"  The  topics  of  his  argument  are  all  of  them  either 
interesting^  new>  or  handled  in  a  new  method. 
Entity  and  non-entity;  motion^  space>  number^ 
and  duration;  body^  darkness,  and  the  like,  are 

*'  the  materials  which  he  uses  with  as  much  facility 
as  the  mechanic  does  his  tools,  to  adorn  and  to 
embellish  a  subject  in  itself  abstract,  subtle,  and 
illusory.  But  the  pen,  which  his  native  and  ener- 
getic genius  guides  with  bold  and  masterly  strokes, 
makes  all  plain,  luminous,  and  perspicuous,  even 
to  ordinary  capacities. 

^'  Our  author  proceeds,  in  the  same  acute,  original, 
and  masterly  manner,  to  prove  that '  the  material 
world  cannot  exist  in  an  absolute  nonentity.'    We 

^  say,  this  section  is  original  and  masterly,  because, 

'^  as  far  as  we  know,  the  argument  has  never  before 

*'  been  stated  in  its  present  clear  and  convincing 
form.  It  is  then  proved,  that  motion  cannot  exist 
in  an  absolute  nonentity;  and  we  might  safely 

"  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the  work,  whether  any  of 
the  philosophers  who  have  defined  the  laws  of 
motion,  ever  discussed  those  laws,  in  their  bearing 
on  the  present  proposition,  in  the  manner  in  which 

"  Mr.  Drew  has  stated  them.  This  alone  would 
prove  his  claim  to  originality. 

The  subject  of  space  is  touched  with  singular 
ability ;  the  thoughts  are  all  the  author's  own,  and 
he  presents  this  proposition  in  various  lights  to 

"  the  reader ;  arguing  with  a  degree  of  penetration 
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''  which  justly  claiins  for  his  worh  a  very  high  place 
"  among  the  treatises  on  abstract  science. 

"  Our  author's  views  of  number  are  acute,  and 
"  yet  accurate,  though  original.  Every  view  he 
''  takes  of  this  intricate  subject  is  luminous  and  his 
''  own ;  nor  do  we  find  it  so  philosophically  handled 
"  in  any  of  the  treatises  published  by  arithmeticians. 
*'  Stated  in  his  own  way>  his  definitions  and  deduc- 
tions carry  the  reader  along  with  him,  both  con^ 
vinced  and  pleased. 

"  In  perusing  the  third  part  of  this  work,  we  find 
the  subject  becomes  more  sxibtle,  intricate,  and 
abstruse,  than  in  those  which  precede.  Here, 
however,  we  pre-eminently  trace  the  sldlful  hand 
of  the  author,  conducting  us  through  labyrinths 
and  windings,  both  devious  and  difficult.  The 
author  sets  before  us  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  God,  sustaining  every  thing  he  has  made ; 
and  the  omniscience  of  God,  knowing  every  vo- 
lition of  free  agents  with  perfect  certainty.  In 
this  view,  matter  and  mind  appear  to  be  alike  Ac 
objects  of  that  providence  which  presides  over  all. 
Matter  and  mind,  in  their  simple  existence,  and  in 
their  laws  and  operations,  are  alike  subject  to  the 
upholding  and  governing  providence  of  God. 
**  In  part  the  fourth,  we  are  presented  with  proofe 
"  of  the  being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God, 
"  from  revelation ;  and  we  venture  to  add,  that 
"  many  of  our  readers  will  find  their  faith  in  God 
"  much  comforted,  strengthened,  and  confirmed  by 
"  their  peru>sal. 

''  Upon    the  whole,   wc  confidently    recommend 
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•"  these  two  volumes  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
^^  and  congratulate  society  upon  receiving  such  a 
"  boon*  We  hope  the  work  will  be  admitted  into 
'^  the  divinity  halls  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a 
'*  class-book  for  young  divines;  and  confidently  add; 
^^  that  the  classes  of  moral  philosophy  will  find  it 
^'  to  their  advantage  to  bestow  sdme  time  in  pe- 
''  rusing  it.'' 

To  these  public  criticisms  on  Mr.  Drew's  meta- 
physical treatises,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add 
the  private  sentiments  of  two  t)r  three  well  known 
literary  chu-acters. 

Dr.  Kidd>  in  a  letter  to  the  biographer,  remarks, 
*'  I  never  saw  any  work  so  profound,  yet  so  intelli- 
"  gible,  as  your  father's  Prize  Essay.  His  work  on 
"  the  Soul  is  truly  wonderful,  and  nothing  like  it 
was  ever  published.  His  work  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Identical  Body  is  very  masterly ;  quite 
original  and  acute;  though  more  laboured  than 
''  any  other  of  his  productions." 

A  gentleman  of  Cambridge  says,  in  a  fetter  to  Mr. 

Drew,  "  I  saw  Mr.  Hall,  the  Dissenting  Minister, 

at  Leicester,  and  I  mentioned  your  name.     I  found 

that  he  had  read  your  work  on  the  Immortality,  &c. 

of  the  Soul ;  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  manner  that 

was  very  pleasing  to  me  to  hear." 

Mr.  Morris,  in  his  '  Biographical  RecoUectiotis  of 

Robert  Hall,  A.M.,'  states,  that  when  the  late  Dr. 

Mason,  of  New  York,  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Hall, 

amongst  other  English  authors  who  became  the 

topic  of  conversation,  was  the  late  excellent  Samuel 
3  p 
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'*  Drew,  whose  metaphysieal  1<rntiiig8>  well  known  lA 
America^  were  mentioned  with  high  coniinenda^ 
tion.  Mr.  HalL  however,  concurred  in  opinion 
with  Dr.  Mason,  that  they  contain  some  positions 
that  are  liable  to  strong  objections,  particnlarfy 
that  which  affirms  the  ntter  impossibility  of  the 

"  annihilation  of  matter.  Of  the  two  principal  per^ 
formances  of  this  able  and  original  writer,  that  an 
the  Identity  of  the  Besnrrection-body  was  cen- 

"  sidered  as  by  far  the  best,  and  which  had  been 
reprinted  at  New  York.  The  critics  both  agreed 
that  Drew  was  deficient  in  perspicmty,  though  one 

''  of  the  first  writers  cif  the  age ;  while  in  meta* 

''  physical  acumen  he  was  not  fully  equal  to  Pre* 

"  sident  Edwards."* 
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Mr.  Drew^s  minor  publications  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  notice.  His  History  of  Cornwall  has 
been  already  considered,  in  Section  SO ;  and  to  the 
opinions  there  expressed,  we  have  only  to  add  the 
sentiments  of  one^  who,  being  himself  an  historian 
and  an  antiquarian,  is  qualified  .  to  decide,  -^  "  that 
Mr.  Drew^s  County  History,  though  not  exempt 
from  errory  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  written." 

*  To  give  Mr.  Drew^  a  known  AnniBiaiif  tke  next  place  U^ 
President  Ed  wardgy  is  no  small  praise,  from  one  wbo,  like  Dr. 
Mason,  held  the  tenets  of  Calvin.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
other  critics,  *  perspicuity  is  an  especiri  characteristic  of  3Er« 
Drew^s  metaphysical  writings.  It  may  be  aiao  right  to  state, 
that  the  impossibility  of  the  annihilation  of  matter  Mr.  O. 
nowhere  asserts.  He  only  contends  that  the  essence  of 
matter  is  natqrally  imperishable. 
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WheUiear  any  formal  opiuiixi  was  paBeed  tqpon  his 
Biography  of  Dr.  Coke  we  are  ignorant.  Jn  the 
absence  of  minute  criticism^  we  may  state  briefly, 
that  the  volume  is  characterized  by  much  original 
thou^t,  a  spirit  of  rational  piety,  great  keenness  of 
discrimination,  and  numerous  philosophical  reflec** 
tions,  evidently  proceeding  from  a  mind  that  fully 
grasps  its  subject.  The  writer  has  executed  with 
fideUly,  sound  judgment,  and  good  taste,  a  delicate 
and  difficult  task. 

The  Imperial  Magazine,  which  Mr.  Drew  edited 
from  its  commencement  in  1819,  to  the  last  month 
of  his  life,  was  intended  to  embrace  a  greater  variety 
of  subjects  than  a  merely  religious  periodical ;  and 
yet  tq  be  more  decidedly  religious,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  expression,  than  most  of  the  monthly  publica- 
tions which  minister  to  the  public  curiosity.  To  the 
fulfilment  of  this  design  its  numerous  readers  can 
bear  witness.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  dated  1820, 
Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory  says,  *'  I  congratulate  you,  very 
cordially,  upon  the  reputation  and  success  of  thb 
Imperial  Magazine,  and  upon  that  real  value,  as 
a  pexdodical  work,  which  has  obtained  for  it  that 
reputation  and  that  success.  For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  it  to  any  other  of  our  miscellaneous  publi- 
cations issuing  monthly,  and  I  have  therefore  given 
it  my  humble  recommendation/-^ 
Notwithstanding  this  testimonial,  we  do  not  recur 
with  unmingled  satisfaction  to  the  period  of  Mr. 
Drew's  connexion  with  this  miscellany.  However  well 
qualified  for  the  editorial  office,  it  was  not  adt^pted 
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to  bring  his  peculiar  talents-  into  vigorous  exercise. 
It  cannot  be  tmty  said>  that^  in  this  occupiukions  the 
intellectual  flower  was  '  bom  to  blush  unseen ;'  but 
there  was  an  apparent  misapplication  of  mental 
power.  Knowing  the  previous  achievements  4if  his 
rare  feculty  for  abstract  investigation^  and  the  lofty 
subjects  which  he  contemplated^  one  cannot  bu^ 
deplore  it  as  a  public  loss^  that  his  energies  should 
have  been  wasted  on  inferior  objects.  StilL  the  step 
which  thus  assigned  him  an  occupation  for  the 
residue  of  his  life,  was  taken  deliberately  and  ad- 
visedly. We  know  little  of  the  contingencies  dqien- 
dent  on  his  decision ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  course  pursued  was,  on  the  whole,  the  wisest  and 
the  best 

Those  publications  in  which  Mr.  Drew's  name  did 
not  appear,  though  chiefly  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  it 
does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  describe;  yet 
their  enumeration  may  be  thought  an  act  of  justice 
to  him  apd  to  the  public.  In  this  enumeration  we 
do  not  include  the  works  on  which  his  pen  was  em- 
ployed during  his  connexion  with  the  Caxton  Press. 
Though  there  were  few  publications  issued  by  that 
establishment,  from  1819  to  1833,  upon  which  his 
talents  were  not'  engaged ;  yet,  as  his  name  seldom 
appeared  on  their  title-pages,  and  he  never  informed 
his  family  how  far  his  personal  labour  extended, 
they  cannot,  except  the  Imperial  Magazine,  be  with 
certamty  particularized.  His  acknowledged  puUi- 
cations,  and  the  date  of  their  appearance,  are  as 
follow  :  — 
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Reinarka  on  tbe  Finl  Part  nS  Paine's  Age  of  Reaion.     ITOO* 
Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Patterson,  who  was  drowned 

at  Wadebridge,  in  ComwaU.    laOO. 
Obserrations  on  a  Pamphlet  lately  published  by  the  Rer.  R. 

Polwhele,  entitled  Anecdotes  of  Methodism.    1800. 
A  Letter  to  the  Friend  of  the  Chnreh.     laoi. 
An  Original  Bssay  on  the  Immalerlality  and  IsunoKalilj  of 

the  Human  Sool,.  founded  solely  on  Physical  and'  Rational 

Principles.     1802. 
A  Conversation  between  a  Deist  and  a  Christian.    1807. 
An  Essay  on  the  Identity  and  General  Resurrection  of  the 

Human  Body.     1809. 
Scriptural  and  Philosophical  Arguments  to  prove  the  Divinity 

of  Christ  and  the  Necessity  of  his  Al|nement.     1813. 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  and  the  Necessity  of  his  Atonement 

vindicated  from  the  Cavils  of  Mr.  Thomas  Prout  and  his 

Associates.     1814. 
The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.    1817. 
The  History  of  Cornwall,  from  the  earliest  Records  and  Thi- 

ditions  to  the  present  Time.  2  vols.  4to.    1816  to  1824. 
An  Attempt  lo  Demonstrate*  from  Reason  and  ReyelaAion* 

the  Necessary  Existence,  Essential  Per(ectiona»  and  Super- 
intending Providence,  of  an   Eternal   Being,   who  is  the 

Creator,  the   Supporter,  and  the  Governor  of  all  things. 

2  vols.     1820. 


Of  the  following  Works,  bearing  the  name  of 
Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.,  Mr.  Drew  was  virtually  or 
principally  the  author. 

A  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  2  vols.  4to.    1807* 
The  Recent  Occurrences  of  Europe,  considered  in  relation  to 

Prophecy  fulfilled  and  unfulfilled.   1808. 
A  History  of  the  West  Indies,  Natural,  Civil,  and  Ecclesiasti- 
cal ;   with  an  Account  of  the  Missions  instituted  in  those 
Islands.    3  vols.    1808  to  1811. 
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A  History  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testuneat,  (a  put  onlj  |mb* 
liilied).    1800. 

Six  Letters,  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Melville  Home,  in  Defence 
of  tbe  Doctrines  of  Justification  by  Faith  and  the  Witness 
of  the  Spirit.   1810. 

The  Cottager's  Bible,  containing  a  short  Exposition  and  Prac- 
tical Reflections  on  each  chapter.    4to.    1810. 

Prepared  in  MS,  but  not  published : 

A  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  6.  F.  Nott,  B.D.,  vindicating 
Mr.  Wesley  and  his  CoUeagaes  from  the  misrepresentations 
contained  in  his  Sermons  at  the  Bampton  Lectiu^,  entitled 
"  Religious  Enthusiasm  Considered.*'   1806. 

A  System  of  Natural  Philosophy,  deduced  from  the  New- 
tonian theory  and  the  most  recent  discoveries.    1807. 

Amidst  these  numerous  works,  it  is  upon  his 
original  treatises  on  the  Soul,  on  the  Body,  and  on 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  that  Mr.  Drew's 
literary  reputation  chiefly  rests.  In  these  the  powers 
of  his  mind  are  fully  exhibited.  Here  he  stands 
forth  singly  and  conspicuously  from  the  republic  of 
letters,  in  all  his  originality  and  depth  of  thought, 
establishing  for  himself,  as  a  metaphysician,  a  phi* 
losopher,  and  a  divine,  a  distinct  and  an  enduring 
character. 

In  the  subjoined  letter,  received  after  the  MS  oi 
this  volume  was  complete,  the  sentiments  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  confirmed  and  amplified. . 

«*  Aberdeen,  SOth  Sept.  16SS. 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"By  this  time  I  presume  you  have 
finished  the  biography  of  yoilr  worthy  father.     I 
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doafot  Jiiach>  whether  you  ever  knew  the  extent  af 
your  father's  capacity  as  a  metaphysician:  —  few 
men,  in  the  present  day,  were  able  roily  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  Samuel  Drew.  His  want  of  conspicuous 
standing  in  society,  and,  most,  his  want  of  a  proper 
academical  education,  prevented  the  native  vigour  of 
his  soaring  mind  from  appearing  in  its  full  splendour, 
and  his  works  from  being  read  by  the  learned  in 
colleges  and  universities. —  Yet  I  think,  in  time,  they 
will  find  their  way  into  the  schools  of  learning,  not 
only  in  Britain,  but  throughout  the  whole  republic  of 
letters. 

''  In  his  Essay  upon  the  Immateriality  and  Im« 
mortality  of  the  Human  Soul,  he  had  Locke  as  a 
guide ;  and  yet,  in  many  things,  he  has  exceeded  his 
master.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
the  Deity,  he  had  Clarke  before  him ;  and  he  is  far 
more  profound  than  Clarke  on  that  sublime  subject. 
But  in  his  Essay  upon  the  Identity  and  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body  he  had  no  guide.  Here  his  whole 
capacity  is  shewn,  in  its  native  energy  and  power  of 
thought ;  here  his  vigorous  mind  displays  its  great 
natural  resources,  in  unfolding  a  subject  so  deep  and 
so  interesting.  In  this  he  appears  Samuel  Drew 
indeed :  yet  this  is  the  least  known  of  all  his  works. 

'^  His  becoming  editor  of  the  Imperial  Magazine 
added  no  lustre  either  to  his  genius,  or  reputation  as  a 
writer :  —  the  subjects  which  he  handled  in  this 
undertaking  were  too  trivial  and  multifarious  for  his 
towering  mind.  From  the  time  he  came  to  London, 
he  was  too  much  taken  up  in  the  bustle,  and  business, 
and  splendour  of  the  capital  —  the  Welsh  eagle  lost 
his  vdngs,  and  no  more  soared  aloft  from  ms  wild 
mountains.  The  day  vnll  come,  when  your  father's 
native  and  self-taught  genius  will  appear  to  the 
learned ;  and  justice  vnll  be  done  to  his  writings  after 
he  is  long  in  the  grave. 

"  While  I  live,  I  shall  always  retain  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  your  father,  whom  I  never  saw.  I 
can  yet  look  back  to  St.  Austell,  the  place  where  my 
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first  letter  found  him«  with  a  feeling  of  regard ;  ami, 
with  that  tie  of  sympathy  which  cannot  he  broken, 
continue  my  affectioti  for  the  memory  of  Samuel 
Drew* 

"  Ever  yours, 

'*  Jambs  Kidd/' 

**  Mr.  J.  U.  Drtw,  St.  AtuMW 


Upon  Mr*  Drew's  style  of  writing,  few  remarks  are 
necessary.  Though  exhibiting  beauties  that  often 
excited  admiration,  it  was  not  faultless.  An  over- 
scrupulousness  in  the  choice  of  expression  sometimes 
invested  it  with  an  air  of  stiffiiess  and  formality.  It 
was,  perhaps,  too  lofty  for  common  topics,  and  too 
figurative  for  abstract  discussion.  From  an  evident 
partiality  to  poetical  and  periphrastic  modes  of  speech, 
there  was  sometimes,  notwithstanding  the  general 
perspicuity  of  his  writings,  a  difiuseness  and  circum- 
locution in  his  expressions  not  consistent  with  good 
taste.  Yet  frequently  his  words  were  terse  and 
pointed,  and  rarely  could  they  be  misunderstood. 
Probably  it  would  be  hazardous  to  assert  that  this 
style  was  natural.  like  another  individual  of  high 
intellectual  powers,  whose  death  has  left  a  blank,* 
Mr.  Drew,  in  the  early  period  of  his  literary  pursuits, 
was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Un- 
educated and  unassisted,  yet  resolved  to  abandon  his 
former  grovelling  views  and  language,  he  chose  the 
author  of  Rasselas  as  a  model,  and,  without  a  con- 
sciousness of  impropriety,  followed  him  until  his 
style  was  confirmed. 

*  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  A.M. 
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To  his  language  in  the  pulpit  little  exception  can 
be  taken.  There  the  rigid  rules  of  argumentation 
are  so  far  relaxed  as  to  give  scope  to  the  imaginative 
powers  *~  there  the  embellishments  of  poetic  diction 
are  not  only  allowable^  but  in  perfect  harmony  with 
impassioned  appeals  to  the  hearers  —  and  there  the 
loftiest  style  is  fully  sustained  by  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  Many>  who  read  these  lines,  will  remember, 
that  often,  when,  as  a  preacher,  Mr.  D.  has  felt  the 
engrosdng  interest  which  such  an  office  communi- 
cates, and,  leaving  beneath  him  sublunary  concerns, 
has  soared  into  intellectual  and  spiritual  regions,  his 
expressions  have  risen  in  sublimity  and  grandeur, 
until  they  appeared  almost  to  vie  with  the  words  of 
inspiration. 

Although  figurative  language  is  less  adapted  for  a 
inetaphysieal  treatise  than  for  a  pulpit  address,  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  that  in  Mr.  Drew's  writings 
it  is  always  a  defect.  However  unsuited  to  mere 
abstract  discussion,  there  are  occasions,  even  in  such 
works,  where  this  embellishment  may  be  used  with 
the  happiest  effect ;  and  few  writers  have  been  more 
successful  in  exhibiting  the  needful  precision  of 
thought,  while  clothing  an  unimaginative  subject 
with  the  attractions  of  language.  Throughout  his 
works  there  are  numerous  passages,  the  words  of 
which  have  been  felt  by  every  reader  to  be  exqui- 
sitely appropriate.  The  concluding  paragraph  of 
the  preface  to  the  fifth  edition  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Soul  may  suffice  as  an  example.  We  select  it,  not 
merely  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Drew's  style  —  of 

pathos  and  beauty  not  generally  surpassed, —- but, 
3g 
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from  the  prophetic  spirit  which  seems  to  have  gaided 
his  pen,  and  led  him  to  anticipate  an  early  liberation 
from  the  shackles  and  in£rmities  of  this  mortal  state, 
we  adopt  it  as  a  fitting  conclusion  for  these  im* 
perfect  remarks. 

"  Advancing  in  years^  the  author's  probationaiy 
period  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  and  the  crisis  cannot 
be  remote,  that  will  dismiss  his  spirit  from  its  earthly 
abode  to  the  regions  of  immortality.  Associating 
then  with  the  disembodied,  detached  from  all  material 
oi^nization,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  see 
much  reason  to  alter  many  of  his  views  respecting 
the  momentous  subject  on  which  he  has  written. 
He,  however,  concludes  this  preface  under  a  full  con- 
viction, that,  although  unable  to  commumCate  any 
correction^  of  what  he  may  then  discover  to  be 
erroneous  in  his  Essay,  he  shall  have  new  evidencet 
bursting  upon  him  Mke  a  tide  of  glory,  to  establish  j 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  the   iMMATSf* 

RIALITY  AND  IMMORTALITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SOUL." 

To  this  quotation,  and  to  our  attempted  though 
defective  sketch,  we  add,  with  full  conviction  of  its 
truth,  the  observation  of  a  literaiy  friend,  ^'  It  will 
*'  ever  be  the  works  and  not  the  biographer, 
'^  that  will  shew  the  genius  and  capacity  of  Samuel 
«  Drew.'^ 


APPENDIX 


1II8CKLLANBOU6   SAYINGS,  OPINIONS,   AND  CONVER- 
SATIONAL  REMARKS   OF   MR.  DREW. 


In  presenting  the  reader  with  the  following  glean- 
ing8«  it  may  be  neoesi^aiy  to  premise,  that  the  Conver- 
satiooal  Remarks  being  chiefly  related  from  memory, 
^  the  biographer  cannot  vouch,  in  every  instance,  for 
the  exact  form  of  expression.  The  observations  are, 
notwithstanding,  substantially  correct;  and,  in  ge- 
neral, they  arre  given  in  Mr.  Draw's,  oi^n^  words. 


On  the^  modes  of  ai^mentatiou  which  demonstrate  the. 
existence  of  a  great  First  Cause,  Mr.  D.  remarked  to.  a  meta- 
physical correspondent,  **  The  yarions  arguments  which  the 
visible  creatbn  affords  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  popular, 
and  are  better  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  general 
mass  of  readers.  But  sueh  as  are  drawn  from  existence  itself, 
kidependently  of  all.  effects,  and  works,  and  designs,  must  be 
more  convincing  to  such  as  can  comprehend  them ;  because, 
being  confined  within  a  short  compass,  the  demonstration  wilt 
^ave  fewer  steps,  and  consequently  be  less  liable  to  cavibv* 
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In  reference  to  the  theologiGal  tenets  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ctarice, 
Mr.  Drew  writes,  **  This  is  one  of  the  dangeroos  rocks  to 
which  we  are  exposed,  in  the  distant  excnrsions  we  are 
tempted  to  make  in  pnrsnit  of  knowledge ;  and  we  rarely  fail 
to  split  npon  ity  whenever  we  suffer  the  light  of  philosophy  to 
allnre  os  into  regions  which  lie  heyond  her  province.  True 
philosophy  will  tell  ns  where  tnie  philosophy  ends ;  and  the 
instant  we  obey  her  dictates,  we  admit,  on  tjie  gronad  of  reve- 
lation, those  truths  which  Dr.  C,  by  following  the  directions 
of  a  coasting  pilot,  was  tempted  to  deny." 

Talking  of  the  various  gradations  of  infidelity,  Mr.  Drew 
remarked^  ''  It  is  .the  grand  error  of  Deism  to  make  reason 
the  ultimate  judge,  not  only  of  the/ael«  contained  in  revelation, 
but  of  the  nature  of  those  facts,  and  the  mawMr  in  which  they 
exist  Socinianism  is  nothing  more  than  Deism  refined.  It 
takes  shelter  under  the  letter  of  revelation,  and  is  the  more 
dangerous  because  it  is  the  more  specious." 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  he  observed,  in  cone- 
sponding  with  a  friend,  ^  It  strikes  me,  that  we  sustain  towards 
God  the  joint  character  of  enminaU  and  debian.  Our  cri* 
minality  requires  an  expiation  to  be  made;  but,  if  we  be  not 
considered  in  the  light  of  debtors  also,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
it  can  be  reconciled  with  moral  jtw^ice,  that  God  should  accept 
the  innocent  for  the  guilty." 

Writing  to  a  relative  on  the  subject  of  faith,  he  remarked, 
**  Between  our  safety  and  our  enjoyment  there  is  an  essential 
difference.  Our  safety  depends  upon  the  genuineness  or  qua^ 
Htif  of  our  faith;  our  enjoyment,  upon  its  strength  or  ^lumlily. 
Forgetting  this  distinction,  many  mourn  when  they  have  more 
reason  to  rejoice.  Our  safety  is  eonnecied  by  faith  with  the 
efficacy  of  the  atonement;  and,  if  faith  be  genuine,  though^ 
through  its  weakness,  our  enjoyment  may  be  little,  yet,  as  it 
unites  us  to  the  Saviour,  our  felicity  in  an  eternal  world  will 
be  seoure,  even  while  we  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here 
in  fear." 
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A  jooDg  lad  J  bunentiiig  to  him  the  weak]i088  of  her  fttth, 
**  ReooUecV*  Mud  Mr.  D.  **  that  among  all  Bimyan'*  pilgruiw 
was  but  one  Great-heart" 


''  I  am  80  tried  and  tempted/'  said  a  very  sincere  person^ 
in  his  hearing,  **  that  I  fear  I  shall  never  h<4d  fast  my  pro- 
fesMon."  ''  Let  this  thooght  enoonrage  you,"  he  observed,  — 
**  The  temptations  of  to-day«  if  resisted,  will  lose  mnoh  of  tbsir 
force  to-morrow.  Neither  let  this  be  forgotten,  as-  a  warn- 
ing,—  Once  yield  to  a  temptation,  and  it  will  acquire  double 
strength." 

Some  one  observing  to  him,  that  many  religioas  teachers  are 
accustomed  to  tell  the  people,  that,  when  tempted,  they  should 
never  reason,  ''  It  is  absurd,"  he  replied, ''  the  very  clinuuL  of 
absurdity.  For  what  was  reason  given  us,  if  we  are  not  to  use 
it  when  we  most  need  direction?  Did  not  Christ  reason  with 
the  devil,  and  foil  him  with  his  own  weapons  ?  Reason  would 
say,  '  How  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against 
God  ? '  It  would  suggest  to  us  our  own  weakness,  aiid  direct 
us  to  seek  hdp  from  above.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  reason  we  have 
to  fear,  but  appetite,  which  reason  should  control.  It  is  be- 
cause men  do  not  reason,  that  they  so  often  act  unreasonably 
and  unscripturally.'' 

A  gentleman  one  day  remarking  to  Mr.  D.  that  very  re- 
prehensible expressions  were  often  used  in  the  pulpit, — "  Aye, 
sir,"  said  he,  **  the  pulpit  is  the  strong  bold  of  the  ignorant 
dogmatist.  A  man  *  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  men 
who  can  render  a  reason,'  gets  up  where  he  knows  no  one 
may  contradict  him,  and  utters  nonsense  and  invective  by 
wholesale." 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  a  question  was  mooted,  re* 
lative  to  extravagant  gesture  and  expression  in  the  pulpit, 
and  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  move  the  passions  of  an 
audience,  as  a  means  of  affecting  their  consciences. 

''  I  see  no  impropriety,"  said  a  gentleman,  "  in  tbc  use  of 
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anch  means.    Have  tbey  not  been  followed  by  die  conrer- 
•ion  of  thonaands  of  ainnera  V 

**  Thia,  air,"  replied  Mr.  D.,  *'  doea  not  prove  them  to  be 
goody  thoogh  they  may  have  been  overruled  for  good.  I  have 
known  an  individnal  apparently  owe  hia  sabaeqoent  religioas 
oondaet  to  an  eacape  from  the  flamea  ?  Woold  yon  think  it 
expedient  to  aet  year  neighbour's  honae  on  fire»  in  order  to 
alarm  him,  and  aave  hia  aool  ?  or  would  you  introdnoe  a  pesti- 
lential diaeaae  into  a  neighbourhood,  becauae  the  fear  of  being 
the  vietima  of  auch  a  viaitation  haa  led  to  the  reformation  of 
many  ainnera?  I  grant,  air,  that  there  may  be  exempt  eaaes ; 
but  I  fear  that,  in  general,  auch  methoda  of  saving  aoula  are 
included  in  the  definition  of  fanaticiam  —  of  maintaining  that 
the  end  aanctifiea  the  meana,  and  of  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come.  It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  boundary  of 
right  and  wrong  in  theae  matters;  but  it  must  lie  between 
man's  animal  and  rational  nature." 

To  a  correspondent,  who  inquired  his  opinion  of  reli^ous 
revivak,  Mr.  Drew  replied  thus :  —  ''If  the  phrase,  retiwU  of 
religion^  be  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  as  denoting  the  exten- 
sion and  increase  of  vital  godliness,  I  should  be  no  Christian 
were  I  to  view  it  with  indifference  or  aversion.  If  you  couple 
it  with  noise  and  excited  feeling,  (and  without  t^ese  many 
people  would  think  the  term  inapplicable,)  I  pause  before  I 
either  approve  or  condemn.  In  point  of  reason,  speculation, 
propriety,  and  decorum,  my  voice  is  decidedly  against  the 
manner;  and  if  I  thought  that  it  was  the  eflbct  of  human 
artifice  operating  upon  weak  intellects  and  strong  passions,  I 
would  condemn  it  altogether.  But  when,  without  any  ground 
for  this  suspicion,  I  see  the  profligate  reclaimed,  the  abandoned 
reformed,  and  the  vicious  undergoing  a  moral  renovation,  I 
abandon  all  my  fine-spun  objections,  and  remain  sileiit  at  a 
spectacle  so  salutary  in  its  effects,  and  so  mysteriouii  in  its 
process. 

*'  I  fear,  however,  there  is  an  artifice  with  some  preachers 
and  people  to  light  up  this  contagious  fire.  I  have  been  behind 
the  curtain^  and  have  seen  a  littie  of  it;  and  am  filled  with 
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dif^gnsl  in  proportioa  to  the  disoovery.  If  the  work  be  of  Ood, 
he  does  not  want  the  tricks  I  have  witnessed.  The  question 
of  pennanency«  too,  presents  itself.  Are  the  present  effects 
nltimatelj  beneficial?  Do  these  new  converts. stand?*  The 
history  of  past  years  teaches  ns  that  their  apostasy  has  been 
nearly  as  extensive  and  sudden  as  their  reformation.  The 
benefit  in  such  cases  is  lost,  while  the  diagnst  excited  in  the 
nikids  of  sober  persons  still  remains.  In  many  instances,  T 
conceive,  these  things  have  created  and  confirmed  prejudices 
which  an  age  will  hardly  wipe  away.  With  my  present 
views,  and  with  all  I  ever  had,  I  cannot  join  in  these  reveries 
without  being  an  arrant  hypocrite.'' 


In  indiscriminate  censure  Mr.  Drew  never  indulged;  and, 
except  among  confidential  friends,  he  rarely  oifered  or  seconded 
any  remark  on  the  government  of  the  methodistic  body.  To 
questieners  and  partisans,  the  common  reply,  in  his  latter  years, 
was,  **  I  have  done  with  the  politics  of  Methodism."  Slill  he 
was  not  without  his  opinions  —  the  opinions  of  an  impartial 
and  accurate  observer.  Some  of  these  may  be  gathered  from 
occasional  conversations. 


«f 


On  what  ground,"  said  a  friend  to  Mr.  Drew, "  does  your 
attachment  to  Methodism  chiefly  rest?    Do  you  think  it  free 
from  imperfection? 
''By  no  means, sir, 

*'  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 

Thioks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e*er  shall  be :" 

"  But  I  think  there  are  fewer  defects  in  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  than  of  any  other  body  of 
modem  Christians  that  I  have  read  of  or  known.    The  dis- 


*  There  is  mnch  troth  and  shrewd  sense  in  the  obserTation  of  8.  Hick, 
the  Village  Blacksmith  :  **  In  most  reyiyals  of  religion  there  are  three  sorts 
of  work  —  the  work  of  God,  the  work  of  man,  and  the  work  of  the  devil. 
When  the  two  latter  are  destroyed,  the  first  will  stand;  and  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  Injure  the  one  in  suppressing  the  other.*'    Bditou. 
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lingoishing  excelletice  of  Hedrndism,  in  my  estimatkm»i4,  that 
it  requires  no  confession  of  fahh  from  its  members  —no  odier 
condition  than  a  desire  'to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  oome/ 
evidenced  b j  *  fituts  meet  for  repentance/  The  '  unity  of  the 
spirit'  is  thns  'kept  in  the  bond  of  peace/  Let  the  Con- 
ference make  uniformity  in  opinion  the  condition  of  membefi^ 
ship,  and  Methodism  will  fall  to  pieces  like  a  rope  of  sand.*^ 

''  Wliat  do  yon  think,  Mr.  D.,^  said  the  qnestioner^  **  of  the 
remark  I  once  heard  made  by  a  preacher  to  an  indiridnal  wiio 
smggested  some  improtement  in  the  financial  concerns  of  a 
circuit,  —  *  The  laws  of  Methodism  were  in  existence  before 

*  we  were  bom,  and  we  cannot  mend  them*  ?  ** 

**  I  think,  sir,  that  preacher  was  bom  oat  of  due  time.  He 
onght  to  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  have  lived  at  die 
epoch  of  the  Reformation.  Possibly  he  might  have  distin- 
gnished  himself,  as  a  zealous  opponent  of  Luther.  Mr.  Wesley 
was  an  excellent  legislator,  and  few  systems  of  church  govern- 
meat  were  so  well  organized  at  the  outset  as  his.  Legislative 
perfection  is  not  instantaneous,  but  gradual ;  and  laws  will  need 
alteration  as  circumstances  and  relationships  arise  which  their 
framers  never  anticipated.  It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that 
Mediodism  came  from  its  founder,  like  Minerva  from  tlio 
head  of  Jupiter,  fully  armed." 

**  Perhaps,  then,  you  do  not  consider  Mr.  Wesley's  answer 
to  the  fault-finders  of  his  day,  '  You  sought  us,  and  not  we 

*  you,*  precisely  applicable  now  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not  The  people  stand  in  another  rdation  to 
his  successors  in  the  ministry  than  they  did  to  him.  The 
original  Methodist  societies  sprang  from  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  who  were  independent  of  the  people, — the  present 
preachers  spring  from  the  societies,  and  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  their  maintenance.  Arbitrary  power,  too,  can  never 
be  delegated.  There  may  be  circumstances  under  which  such 
power  is  properly  assumed  and  conceded,  but  it  reaches  only  to 
the  original  parties,  and  those  who  place  themselves  in  a  like 
situation.  Snch  persons  .as  grasp  at  sovereign  sway  onght  not 
to  £Mget  the  remark  of  Junius,  that  *  the  fee-simple  is  still  m 
<  the  people.'  ** 
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^  Do  jon  not  tUnk,  Mr.  Drew,  that  the  pretchers,  as  a 
bodj,  look  upon  fhehr  mterests  as  distinct  from  those  of  the 
people  ?  "^ 

**  It  is  an  error  into  which  I  fear  thej  sometimes  fall;  but 
tnajr  they  not  retort  on  us,  that  we  speak  and  act  as  though 
onr  interests  were  opposed  to  theirs?  We  too  often  form 
onr  opinions  withont  evidence,  and  jndge  of  measures  as 
they  affect  ns  individ'aallj,  not  as  they  bear  upon  the  whole 
comtennity.  This,  nevertheless,  I  admit,  that  thongh  almost 
aD'  the  preachers  with  whom  I  have  been  personally  ac- 
qnaiilted  a^^  upright,  amiable,  disinterested  men ;  yet  I  should 
find  it  difllcult  to  reconcile  every  measure  of  Conference  with 
Che  private  virtues  of  its  members.  When  a  preacher  is  ad- 
mitted into  '  fuR  connexion,'  he  appears,  like  a  Knight  of  the 
Temple,  to  merge  his  individuality  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  order.** 

*'  And  what  is  your  opinion,  sir,  of  the  stability  of  Me- 
thodism ?  ** 

'*  About  thirty  years  ago,**  replied  Mr.  D.,  "  a  preacher, 
tinhorn  I  kn^w,  left  the  itinerancy  under  an  apprehension  that 
the  systiem  would  soon  be  dissolved ;  alleging  to  me,  when  I 
inquired  his  reason,  that  '  a  prudent  man  foresdeth  the  evil, 
arid  hideth  himself/  Many  such  auguries  I  have  heard ;  but 
their  fulfilment  seems  as  distant'  as  ever.  Do  not,  however, 
suppose,  that  I  consider  the  Methodist  constitution  indisso- 
luble. There  are  many  things  tending  to  its  disorganization, 
against  which  there  must  be  a  careful  watch.  Our  chapel 
debts  are  a  millstone  about  the  neck  of  the  connexioD,  which, 
withont  some  change  of  measures,  may  sink  it  to  destruction. 
But  nothing  wUI  ptove  so  prejudicial  as  a  gratuitous  display 
of  power  on  the  part  of  tlie  preachers.  Against  this  the 
minds  of  the  people  will  always  revolt.  Let  them  beware, 
too,  of  seeking  the  honour  that  comieth  from  men.  In  my 
estimation,  and  that  of  many  others,  the' preachers  went  down 
several  degrees  when,  by  a  vote  of  Conference,  they  assumed 
to  themsehes  the  title  of  Reverend.  The  permanency  and 
strength  of  Methodism  lie  in  the  union  of  preachers  and 
people.  While  their  purposes  and  interests  are  identified, 
3  B 
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and  Ood'fl^glory  Uicir  only  aim,  Methodism  will  proaper.  If 
these  be  sundered,  discord  will  succeed  to  harmony*  lake 
other  christian  communities,  ours  will,  no  doubt,  in  process  of 
time  degenerate.  Then  probably  some  branch .  or  offset  will 
spring  forth  for  its  renovation,  just  as  Methodism  has  been 
the  means  of  renovating  the  Established-  Church." 

Mr.  Drew  not  only  disliked  to  be  styled  Reverend^  but  he 
was  never  partial  to  the  assumption  of  the  epithet  by  those  to' 
whom  it  was. not  conceded  by  law  and  established  usage. 
Before  the  appearance  of  his  book  on  the  Resurrection,  a 
friend,  to  whose  kindness  he  was  indebted  for  many  sub- 
scribers, wrote  him  thus  :  **  A  cert^n  bishop  lately  observed 
to  me,  '  I  wonder  Mr.  Drew  did  not  honour  the  methodist 
*  preachers  with  the  title  of  Reverend,  in  his  work  on  the  Soul/ 
J.  replied,  that  perhaps  you  would  in  this.  It  certainly  could 
be  of  no  advantage  to  the  individuals  themselves  —  more  L'kely 
the  contrary.  But  it  might  be  an  advanti^e  to  the  work,  to 
see  such  a  Qumber  of  reverend  sinners  in  the  subscription  list; 
for  th^  major  part  of  your  subscribers  would  wonder  where 
you  got  such  a  group  of  clergymen."  To  this  suggestion,  Mr. 
Drew  replied,  "  It  was  my  design  not  to  give  the  title  of  Re- 
terend  to  any  of  the  preachers,  except  Drs.Coke  and  Clarke^ 

*  For  loyelincss  needs  not  the  commttn  aid' 
Of  oroameDt,  but  is  when  noadorned 
Adorned  the  most.* 

I  would  rather  see  them  dignified  than  tinselled,  and  shine  in 
sterling  worth  than  in  artificial  trappings." 

■ 

Alluding,  on  one  occasion,^  to  an  ill-timed  display  of  autho- 
rity, and  the  apparent  inability  of  some  preachers  to  discrimi- 
nate between  the  possession  and  the  exhibition  of  power,  he 
remarked,  "  When  a  boy  smacks  his  whip,  men  must  beware 
that  their  eyes  do  not  receive  the  lash." 

To  a  Wesleyan  preacher  who  thought  himself  harshly 
treated  by  sonie  of  his  official  brethren,  on  a  particular  occa- 
snn,  Mr.  D.  observed,  ''  It  is  to  me  astonishing,  that  whenf 
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persons  get  into  office,  they  should  forget  that  those  whom  they 
direct  have  the  cominon  feelings  of  haman  nature,  and  that 
jelevation  is  only  an  accidental  circumstance.  This  is  one 
branch'  of  that  range  of  rocks  on  which  I  fear  Methodism  will 
one  day  be  wrecked." 

« 

Dining  once  in  company  with  a  Wesleyan  minister  who  was 
a  strenuous  defender  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  the  con- 
versation turned  on  the  general  introduction  of  the  Liturgy 
into  the  methodist  chapels  —  a  measure  which  the  gentleman 
advocated,  and  Mr.  Drew  thought  both  uncalled-for  and  op- 
posed to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

''  I  cannot,*^  said  Mr.  D.,  V  affirni  iirhat  are  the  sentiments  of 
the  societies  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  wherever  I  have  been 
J  believe  they  would  not  be  in  its  favour.  In  Cornwall,  I  am 
sure,  the  proposal  would  be  instantly  negatived." 

•*  Cornwall !  sir,**  it  was  replied,  "  Surely  you  would  not 
instance  the  Cornish  Methodists  as  an  example  ?  Why  they 
are  the  mob  of  Methodism,  they  have  always  been  rude  and 
yefractory.'* 

**  But  is  it  right,  sir,  to  impute  to  them  as  a  crime,  that  for 
which  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied,  as  their  misfortune  ?  '* 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Drew.  For  what  are  they 
to  be  pitied  ? '^ 

-  *'  It  is  the  misfortune,  sir,  of  Cornishmen  to  be  born  with 
little  mouths:  —  they  cannot  take  in  the  drenching-hom  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.'' 


•*  • 


Whether  Mr.  Drew  were  of  opinion  that  a  state  religion,  in 
the  abstract,  is  desirable,  we  have  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
shew ;  but,  like  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke,  he  uniformly  maintained, 
that,  in  England,  the  national  establishment,  with  all  its  alleged 
defects,  had  been  a  national  blessing.  **  From  all  that  I  have 
seen,"  he  has  more  than  once  remarked,  *^  There  is  no  section 
af  the  church  universal  that  would  have  used  power  with  such 
moderation  as  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
^he  day  which  shall  transfer  their  power  to  any  Ciiristian  sect 
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with  its  present  prejudices  apd  preposseBsioiis,  the  nalkiB  wiD 
long  deplore/' 

Until  after  .his  remoTal  from  St  ilnstdl,  Hr.  Drew  never 
partook  of  the  Eucharist  On  being  asked  why  ?  he  replied, 
"  I  donbt  its  being  designed  for  a  perpetnal  ordinance;  and 
knowing  that  *  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin/  I  think  it 
right  to  abstain.  Bat  I  do  not  wish  my  condnct  to  be  a  role 
for  others*  Let  evexy  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  hb  owii  mind.*^ 
His  sentiments  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  so  fir  changed, 
in  his  latter  years,  that,  during  his  residence  in  London,  he  was 
a  regular  communicant;  but  he  regarded  it  as  a  mere  com- 
memorative act,  or  token  of  discijdeship/ —  not  as  an  eflfea- 
cious  means  of  grace. 

Of  the  ritnal  of  Baptism  his  views  were  very  simjlar  to  those 
above  expressed.  "  I  have  never  yet,"  said  he,  **  seen  any 
aigoments  for  the  perpetuity  of  water  baptism,  so  oonchiaive 
as  those  of  Robert  Barclay  against  its  continoance.  It  is, 
I  think,  but  fair  to  conclude,  that  if  this  were  to  be  a  standing 
ordinance,  more  explicit  directions  would  have  been  left  ooo- 
cerning  it" 

Some  one  inquiring  why  he  had  his  own  children  baptiaed, 
he  replied,  ^*  It  was  no  act  of  mine*  My  wife  wished  it,  and 
I  consented.  Though  it  could  do  the  dbHdren  no  goofd^  it 
could  do  no  harm." 

On  another  occasion,  being  asked  his  opii^on  respecting 
Infant  Baptism,  he  replied,  "  I  would  attend  to  it  rath^  as  a 
civil  institution  than  a  religious  ordinance.  The  public  regis- 
tration of  children  seems  legally  necessary." 

A  young  man,  whose  mind  was  perpkaced  on  the  sui^t  o( 
Adult  Baptism,  applied  to  Mr.  Drew  for  advice,  sayi^,  duife 
a  friend  of  his  also  doubted  whettier  it  were  not  a  dn^  tlnw 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  this  Christian  faith.  *\  Far  be  i% 
from  m^ ,"  said  he,  '^to  *persuade  yoa  to.  the  contnMT,  if  yw 
have  any  such  nysgivings.  I  cannot,  however,  see  ihait  priest^ 
interference  is  necessary*  Can  yon  not  relieve  your  coik 
sciences  by  going  to  the  river  and  baptizing  one  another?" 
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A  q«Mtiaa  being  allied  of  Ifr.  O.  abom  phiiMUMiit  of  dress, 
he  said,  **  On  this  subject  my  views  have  undergone  sone  le- 
▼olation.  Before  I  had  seen  so  mneh  of  the  world  as  now,  I 
was  as  seTore  upon  superfluity  and  omanent  as  the  straiteat 
of  my  sect  I  have  since  learnt  that  plainness  is  only  a  relative 
term.  The  Friends,  who  seem  to  have  settled,  dint  the  fitting 
costume  for  Christians  in  aU  ages  and  coontries  is  that  worn 
by  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  the  oentnry  before  last^ 
have  stopped  far  short  of  absofaite  platnneas.  The  men  have 
disviissed  the  posterior  bnttoos  and  collars  of  their  ooats;  lmt» 
toir  the  sake  of  consistency,  the  skirts  ong^t  also  to  be  e«t  oS; 
and  the  flowing  drapery  of  the  womw  shonU  eeitainly  be 
abridged.  Indeed,  the  only  truly  plain  dress  for  ^Aer  sex, 
that  I  can  imagine,  is  a  vestment  of  undressed  Udes,  oksely 
fitted  to  the  body  and  to  each  separate  limb.  This  is  a  point 
to  which  few,  I  think,  worid  carry  their  ahhorranee  of  gandy 
attire.  Pkilotapkiemlbf,  then,  I  take  plainness  of  dress  to  be 
that  which  is  sueh  in  relation  to  the  ordinavy  costume  of  indi* 
viduals  of  the  same  age, rank,  and  country;  and  $mptmalfy, 
that  hif^er  objects  than  the  adorning  of  the  body  ought  to 
engage  a  Christian's  attention.'' 

**  Do  yon,  !!?•  Dvew,''  inqiuired  a  gendeman,  **  regard  aU 
wodMoffiotioinasimiurions?''  M  Too  many^  sir,  certainly  ave; 

■ 

not  because  they  are  fletitions,  hvl  becanse  their  matter  is  sneh 
as  creates  a  morbid  appetite.  Fiction  has  been,  and  may  b^ 
made,  the  vehicle  of  most  important  instruction.  Parable, 
which  is  one  of  its  fortns,  was  the  favourite  mode  of  teaching 
of  Christ  himself :  and  in  fiiUe  we  have  transmitted  toua  thst 
pboioe  lessons  of  ancient  wiadom.  Wdl  QonstmcteA  tales  are 
an  iUustration  of  moral  precept, — they  vender  ttat  plaii^ 
whkk  many  people  scarcely  knaw  how  to  apply  m  practice. 
Unhappily,  many  of  out  modem  wori^s  of  fietioDy  by  define^ 
eting  passion  rather  than  chaiaeler,  and  giving  dtatotted  views 
of  lifey  morals,  and  religion,,  are  move  likely  to  be  injurious 
than  beneficial.  But  to  condemn  the  whole  for  the  delin- 
quency of  a  part  is  the  blindness  of  fanaticism." 
Writing  to  a  gentleman  on  a  similar  topic,  Mr.  p.  reuMrked, 
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V  TbJs  d«B8  of  pQMicatioiis  may  be  made  snbservient  to  the 
iDterestB  of  reHgion,  morality*  and  virtae.  Many  will  read  a 
lively  tale  who  will  not  enter  into  a  serions  anbject ;  and, 
havii^  caught  the  moral  whieh  lies  concealed  beneath  the  nar- 
ratiTOy  their  conduct  may  be  regnlated  by  a  principle  which 
they  acquired  by  accident" 

One  of  his  children  asking  his  permission  to  attend  a  pro^ 
vincial  theatre,  and  alleging  the  nsnal  argnmcnts  in  favonr  of 
the  Drama,  Mr.  D.  replied,  **  I  do  not  say  there  is  Harm  in 
dramatic  exhibition ;  but  in  onr  day  there  are  too  many  enls 
assopiated  with  it  to  receive  my  sanction.  The  general  voice 
of  piops  people  is  against  the  theatre,  —  I  believe  jnstly ;  for 
l^e  must  judged  things  not  as  they  ooght  to  be,  bnt  as  they 
are.  Wen  I  to  assent  to  your  proposal,  I  shonld  plainly 
subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  as  a  teacher  of 
religion.  Until  yon  are  released  from  parental  control,  yon 
must,  therefore^  repress  your  cariosity;  and  then  I  hope  you 
>?ill  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.?. 

**  It  is,**  Mr.  D.  remarked,  '*  one  of  the  fatal  effects  of  falleti 
human  nature,  that  our  passions  and  animal  propensities  ccmie 
to  maturity  before  our  intellectual  powers.  Hence  arises  the 
necessity  of  caution,  instruction,  and  admonition;  and  fliey 
pn)y  are  wise  who  profit  by  the  advice  they  receive.? 


f^  What  think  you  of  the  sermon,  Mr.  Drew.^''  inquired  a 
friend,  Mr. ,you  know,  is  one  of  our  noted  preachers." 

"  I  think,  sir,  that  deprived  of  their  long  O's  and  great  0*<, 
piany  such  discourscfi  could  be  contained  in  a  nutsheU.'* 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  f '  Many  preachers  would  never 
get  on  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  great  O's.  They  are  the 
chief  ingredients  of  tiieir  sermons.  Not  only  do  they  fumisli 
out  a  sentence,  but  they  ace  conveniently  substituted  for 
thought  itself." 

\*  Ypu  do  notf  Mr.  Drew/'  said  a  person  911  hearing  hiii^ 
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quote  on  espresaion  of  Pope's,  **  aeem.  so  bitter  an  ebemy  to 
tbe  poet  as  some  of  our  sealous  muMsten  are.  What  think 
yoa,  sir,  of  his  often  anathematised  couplet, 

*'  For  modes  at  faith  let  leiMeleiB  sealoti  fight, 
His  aui*t  be  wrong  whose  life  is  id  the  right "  ? 

**  I  think,  sir,  it  has  become  the  pnlpit  fashion  to  decry 
Pope;  but  it  is  easier  to  reprobate  than  disprove  his  positions. 
When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  censure  them."* 

Soutbey 's  Life  of  Wesley  being  spoken  of  in  terms  of  repro- 
bition,  as  giving  a  false  representotion  of  Methodism  and  ite 
fopoder,  Mr.  Drew  observed,  **  Though  Dr.  Soutfaey's  book 
may  be  a  burlesque,  or  a  caricature,  I  believe  it  has  done 
Methodism  good  service.  Through  the  Laureate's  work,  the 
teneto  of  Methodism  have  found  their  w^y  into  circles  pre- 
viouriy  inaccessible;  and  his  picture,  though  distorted,  is  far 
less  hideous  than  the  monstrous  creations  of  fancy  which  it 
helped  to  dispel*" 

4 

Having  been  informed  of  some  illiberal  remarks  made  by  a 
distinguisbed  preacher  in  a  public  company,  upon  the  Com- 
mentary  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Mr.  D.  observed,  **  I  really 
wish  that  Popery  were  the  only  system  whose  leading  charac^ 
tors  -would  persuade  the  people  to  *  believe  as  the  Church 
believes;*  but  alas  I  Popery  is  not  the  only  enemy  which 
free  inquiry  has  to  encounter.  Dr.  Clarke  is  a  man  of  gigantic 
mind,  as  well  as  profound  learning,  and  has  too  '^  u  an  anchor- 


*  A  gentleiAaii  acquainted  with  Mr.  Drew  says,  '*  A  yean  since,  I 
was  one  of  a  seleet  party  that  went  ap  the  river,  io  a  II  steamer,  to 
Twickenbani.  When  we  came  opposite  to  Pope*s  villa.  Mr.  D.,  who 
was  with  09,  directed  our  attention  to  it,  and  malcing  some  observation, 
which  I  now  forget,  took  off  his  hat, '  in  honour,*  as  he  said,  *  of  departed 
gfcatnem' — an  example  which  was  followed  by  nearly  ;very  fentleman 
present."  V 

Mr.  Drew  once  remarlLed  to  tbe  same  friend,  that  when,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Adam  Clarice  and  some  other  g;entlemeo,  he  went  to  visit  Prince 
Arthur's  Stone,  in  Cornwall,  the  Doctor  said,  '*  Let  us  uncovet,  for  we  are 
DOW  on  classic  ground."  **  We  did  so,"  said  Mr.D.  ^*and  involuntarily 
remained  silent  for  a  minute  or  two." 
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age  in  tbe  affbetions  of  the  peofrie  at  large,  for  lamiaiilj 
iMBiRatio&s  to  injiife.  Sewwhes  tbe  people  to  thnk:  liis 
opponents  wish  them  to  be  of  a  mtMre  traetaUe  dkpoaitioii«^ 

On  another  oeoanon,  aModiog  to  the  eeDsures  and  insina- 
ations  \^hich  had  been  lercfied  at  his  friend^  he  obaeired, 
"  Dr.  Clarke  is  an  eagle  that,  in  his  toirering  flight,  oaanot  be 
oTertaken  hf  hMs  of  an  iatfeiior  order,  and  nnist  (herefote  be 
shot.'* 

On  the  lamented  death  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Mr*  D.,  in 
writhig  to  a  mttael  firieMl,  remarks,  ''  A  good  conversAtloiial 
life  of  hi«  wseid  be  an  enMrtamiBg  and  instrocthe  work. 
BesweU's  *  life  of  Johttson'  formed  a  new  ers  in  the  BiogNH 
pkieal  departmeHt  of  English  Mteratmre.  It  is  a  utode  &at 
never  tires,  beoaose  the  speakers  and  snbj^ls  are  so  varied 
uad  interestiAgly  blended  together.  W^  seem  to  joih  in 
celhNfeial  intereoarse,  and  enjoy  a  eonversntlen  whteh'  others 
oarry  onfor  ovr  instmetieD  and  anrasement'' 

*'I  wonder,"  said  Mr.  D.  to  a  religious  friend,  *'that 
peofrfe  ever  sing  sach  a  palpable  contradietien  as 

'  Bttniity  Iky  fottotaltt  wfts, 
Whick,  lihe  tbee,  no  b^soiDg  kdem.' 

If  Etomity  weve  the  JbmUain  of  I^ity,  God  could  not  be 
etomaL  I  an  glad  to  see,  in  recent  edkioiw  of  oer  hyun- 
book,  dwMmff  snbatitated  for  /MMaim ;  but  stf  U  it  is  a  boieh. 
The  abanrdity>  thoi^  yet  retained,  is  not  less  glaring  in  thfe 
line — 

'  'Us  mystery  all — the  Immortal  diet !' 

It  was  not  the  Godhead  bnt  the  human  body  of  Christ  that 
expired  on  the  cross.  How  easy  to  diaiige  immarimi  for 
tneiifiNrfer* 

'<  Poetry,"  Mr.  Drew  remarked  to  a  litorary  friend,  **  h 
about  the  worst  article  that  can  be  earned  into  the  market  of 
literature.  Merit  is  no  criterion  by  which  circulation  may 
be  calculatod.  A  happy-  concurrence  of  wind  and  tide  may 
sometimes  accompinh,  in  a  lucky  moment,  what  no  tahmts  or 
efforts  can  effect.     This  will  throw  a  hala  round  an  author's 
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tkamtf  and  then  all  his  productioiis  will  salL  E^en  when 
vttering  the  most  consnmniate  nonsense,  he  will  be  thoagfat  to 
'  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art'  Nine-tenths  of  the 
booksellers  in  London  know  that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  are 
fools,  and  mnst  be  treated  accordingly.'^ 


Talking  of  a  subscription  to  assist  a  person  whose  property 
had  been  destroyed  by  iire,  **  Is  it  jnst^*'  asked  a  gentleman  of 
Mr.  Drew,  "  to  tax  the  public,  because  a  man  has  neglected  to 
Misare  his  goods,  or  chosen  to  be  his  own  insurer?" 

*^  ThiSf  sir,"  said  he,  '*  is  not  a  case  of  justice,  but  a  matter 
of  charity  ;  and  charity  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  gauge 
of  imprudence.  If  your  objectiou  were  valid,  every  charitable 
act  would  be  strangled  in  the  bkth.  A  man  who  has  been 
imprudent  ought  net  to  be  relieved;  and  he  who  is  prudent 
and  careful  will  scarcely  need  relief.  Suspended  on  the  horns 
of  such  a  dilemma,  charity  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure." 

To  a  person  in  trade,  who  had  given  such  extensive  credit 
as  to  cause  serious  embarrassment  to  himself,  and  pleaded,  in 
justification,  that  from  him  who  would  borrow,  we  are  not  to 
turn  away,  he  remarked,  **  It  is  of  no  use  to  talk  of  being  kind 
to  others,  until  we  have  the  means  of  being  kind  to  ourselves. 
A  generous  person  is  frequently  a  prey  of  the  lazy  and  careless. 
No  man  ought  to  giye  away  his  living,  or  advance  on  credit 
idiat  there  is  no  probability  of  his  being  repaid,  and  what  he 
cannot  afford  to  lose." 


to  a  young  tradesman,  Mr.  D.  observed,  **  It  is  only 
on  diligence,  frugality,  and  prudent  management,  that  the 
smiles  of  Divine  Providence  can  be  expected*  Without  the 
use  of  legitimate  means,  we  expect  miracle  rather  than  Pro- 
vidence  to  crown  our  expectations  with  success." 

"  Take  care  of  your  credit,"  said  he  to  the  same  individual. 
**  Credit  is  a  tender  thing.     It  is  a  plant  that  needs  attention  In 
the  rearing,  and  may  be  soon  killed  by  neglect  or  exposure." 
3s 
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Talking,  one  day,  abont  saccess  in  baainess,  Mr.  D«  gaid»  *'  I 
always  tlunk  it  adrantageons  to  a  young  tradesman  to  have  a 
narrow  capital.** 

*'  Why  so,  sir  ?  "  it  was  asked. 

**  For  this  reason :  it  makes  him  guard  eyery  penny,  and  lay 
it  out  to  the  best  advantage :  — it  makes  him  cautious  whom 
he  credits,  and  diligent  in  oolleeting  his  debts.  You  rarely 
see  such  a  man  in  the  list  of  bankrupts." 

When  consulted  upon  the  propriety  of  a  young  kinsmaa'a 
emigrating  to  America,  he  replied,  **  I  have  no  notion  of  young 
men  of  spirit  and  ability  wastmg  the  prime  of  life  without 
making  an  exertion,  and  passing  all  their  days  in  poverty  and 
depression.  When  the  famine  was  sore  in  the  land  of  Canaan 
there  was  com  in  Egypt,  and  thither  the  sons  of  Jacob  re* 
paired." 

To  the  same  individual  he  remarked,  **  America  will  not 
support  you  in  idleness.  Industry,  carefulness,  and  frugalify, 
are  as  indispensable  there  as  in  England :  and  without  tbem 
you  must  not  expect  to  be  elevated  above  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued mechanical  labour.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many 
young  men  to  begin  where  they  ought  to  end,  and  thus  kill  the 
goose  that  would  lay  eggs  of  gold." 

Advising  some  individuals  of  his  family,  on  their  first  be* 
coming  parents,  Mr.  D«  remarked, "  Do  not  decorate  the  babe 
in  expensive  finery.  This  is  a  grand  foible  into  which  most 
young  parents  fall;  and  hence  the  adage,  that^  where  youb^ 

*  hold  a  father,  mother,  and  one  child,  you  generally  dtsoover 

*  three  fools  in  the  house.'  It  is  a  satire  upon  human  nature  to 
reflect,  that  the  cradle  and  the  coffin^  our  entrance  and  cur 
exit,  should  be  scenes  of  fantastic  foppery  of  which  n^th^ 
subject  can  be  conscious.  I  think  that  the  seeds  of  vanity  are 
sometimes  sown  in  the  cradle  by  parents,  who  afterwards  conn 
plain  how  diflScult  it  is  to  weed  them  out" 

There  were  few  things  Mr.  Drew  reprobated  more  than  the 
disposition  of  people  in  middling  life,  to  bring  up  their  daughters 
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A8  fine  ladies,  n^lecting  luefiil  knowledge  for  showy  secom- 
ptisliments.  **  The  notions^''  said  he,  '*  which  they  acquire  of 
their  own  importance  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  tme  valne. 
With  just  enough  of  fashionable  refinement  to  disqualify  them 
for  the  duties  of  their  proper  station,  and  render  them  ridicu- 
lous in  a  higher  sphere,  what  are  such  fine  ladies  fit  for? 
Nothing  that  I  know,  but  to  be  kept  like  wax  figures  in  a  glass 
case.  Woe  to  the  man  that  is  linked  to  one  of  them.  If  half 
the  time  and  money  wasted  on  their  music,  dancing,  and  em- 
broidery, were  employed  in  teaching  them  the  useful  arts  of 
making  shirts  and  mending  stockings,  thfeir  present  qualifica- 
tions, as  wives  and  mothers,  would  be  increased  fourfold.^' 

< 

To  a  young  female  correspondent  he  wrote  thus:  —  '*  Pru- 
dence, frugality,  and  good  management,  are  excellent  artists 
for  mending  bad  times.  They  occupy  but  little  room  in  any 
dweUing,  and  will  furnish  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  life  than  any  Reform  Bill  that  ever  passed  the  Hoases  of 
Parliament" 

**  You  seem  to  have  been  a  close  student  of  economy,  in 
your  time,  Mr.  Drew,"  said  a  friend.  **  Did  you  begin  the 
lesson  early?" 

*'  Yes,  sir:  necessity  obliged  me.  My  first  lesson  I  have 
not  forgotten.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  somehow  got  a  few 
pence,  and  coming  into  St  Austell  on  a  fair  day,  laid  all  out 
on  a  purse.  My  empty  purse  often  reminded  me  of  my  folly ; 
and  the  recollection  of  it  has  since  been  as  useful  to  me  as 
Franklin'e  whwtle  was  to  him/' 

**  We  talk  sometimes,"  said  Mr.  D.,  *'  of  the  distresses  and 
privations  of  tl^e  poor,  and  compare  the  present  time  with  the 
past,  as  though  labourers,  and  people  generally,  were  better 
circumstanced  in  the  last  generation  than  now.  Why,  sir,  the 
aquire's  mansion,  fifty  years  ago,  wanted  many  of  the  accommo- 
dations you  will  now  find  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  A  working 
roan  now-a-days  reckons  on  getting  a  new  garment  frequcntl}r ) 
Vftt  I  remember  the  time  when  a  poor  man's  wedding-svit  wa^ 
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esteemed  a  provuioii  for  life.  Every  stripKng  now  tynki 
himself  destitato  of  proper  eqaipment  till  he  has  a  waftoii. 
Within  my  remembrance  only  a  few  of  the  wealthiest  woidd 
presume  to  carry  such  an  appendage.  No»  no,  sir :  unless  yon 
can  look  back  half  a  centnry » you  can  form  no  oonrect  opinion.'* 

In  the  coarse  of  eonversation,  a  gentleman  repeating  the 
conplety 

**  And  tbou,  gnat  OmUhud,  with  thy  latest  bnath, 
Shalt  feel  thj  niliag  passloo  stiOQS  in  death**' 

**  Is  it  possible/'  said  another  of  die  company,  '^for  the  sonl, 
just  passing  into  another  world,  to  be  thus  governed  by  ite 
ordinary  associations  ?  '* 

**  Not  only  possiUe,  sir,'  remarked  Mr.  Drew,  *'  but  a  thing 
of  frequent  occurrence^  One  instance  of  the  '  nding  passion 
strong  in  death'  I  remember,  just  fit  to  be  contrasted  w^ 
that  of  the  noble  patriot  Many  years  ago,  an  old  gentleman, 
not  far  from  Plymouth,  who  had  grown  rich  by  goremment 
contracts,  was  on  his  death-bed.  Wishing  to  make  a  christiaii 
end,  he  requested  to  have  read  to  him  the  first  and  last 
chapters  of  Job.  At  the  inventory  of  Job's  wealth,  the  old 
gentleman  desired  the  reader  to  pause,  that  he  might  duly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  each  item.  '  Now  how  much  will  fourteen 
thousand  sheep  amount  to  at  so  much  a-head?'  (naining  a 
sum.)  *  It  will  be  so  much.'  '  Well,  put  that  down.  And 
how  much  are  six  thousand  cameb  worth  ? '  This  was  com- 
puted. 'Put  that  down  too.  And  the  thousand  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  thousand  she^asses,  reckon  them,  and  put  down 
the  amount.'  It  was  done.  *  Now  cast  it  up,  and  leil  me  the 
total.'  Being  informed  of  this,  he  raised  his  dying  hands  in 
admiration,  saying,  *  Oh  1  what  a  happy  man  I  If  Job  were 
living  now,  he  and  I  would  take  all  the  Dock-yard  and  Navy 
contracts ! ' " 

Talking  of  the  force  of  habit,  and  its  often  singular  eflfocts, 
Mr.  D.  said,  **  I  was  walking  the  street  in  one  of  our  northern 
towns,  where  an  itinerant  fishmonger  was  bawling,  with  true 
Cockney  modulation,  '  'Live  O,  'live  O  ;  all  alive  O !'    Bong 
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at  MMe  duUmoe  from  the  ooatt,  it  sfarvok  ne  as  flingalar ;  and 
on  paaftiog  the  man,  I  inquired  what  fith  he  had  jbr  sale.  The 
replj  wad,  *  Salt  henings,  plase  your  honour."  ' 

*^  Compoundiag  of  ftlony/'  Mr.  D.  once  reDiurked»  **  is  a 
serious  offsnee  in  odr  statute-book ;  hut  I  think  our  statesmen 
might  draw  a  useful  hint  from  the  private  practiee  of  an  old 
Quaker  that  I  knew.  He  was  a  d|«per  and  groeer,  and,  being 
in  an  extensive  way  of  business,  was  liable  to  many  depreda* 
tions.  Whenever  any  thing  was  stolen,  and  die  tUef  undis-; 
eoTwed,  a  regular  entry  was  made  in  a  book  whioh  he  called 
ike  tkUft  hdgeTf  and  kept  in  due  debtor  and  creditor  form. 
In  case  of  a  thief  being  detected,  the  old  num  made  no  ado; 
but,  very  calmly  inviting  the  delinquent  to  walk  inside,  and  pro* 
ducing  the  book,  would  say,  *  I  find  firiend,  by  my  aocount, 

■ 

*  that  thee  dost  owe  so  and  so.    This  is  ^e  amount  charged 

*  since  last  settlement;  and  as  nobody  has  been  found  out 
<  but  thee,  the  debt  is  thine.  But  if  thee  dost  dispute  it, 
'  thee  must  take  the  consequence.'  Where  there  was  any 
means  of  payment,  the  debt  was  generally  discharged,  and  a 
fresh  account  opened  with  the  next  dishonest  customer  who 
might  not  be  adroit  enough  to  escape  detection." 

In  writmg  to  a  friend,  Mr.  D.  says,  **  You  half  accuse  me  of 
being  half  deluded  by  Phrenology.  This,  I  can  assure  you,  is 
not  the  case*  I  should  not  hesitate  to  allow,  that  appearances 
on  the  head,  like  features  on  the  countenance,  may  furnish 
probable  indications  of  intellect  and  character;  but  beyond 
this,  I  would  not  venture  one  step.  Like  Caterfelto's  cats, 
Graham's  earth  bathmg,  animal  magnetism,  and  velocipedes,  i^ 
will  live  its  day,  and  give  place  to  some  new  paper*kite  to^ 
amuse  the  children  of  John  BuQ." 

An  individual  endeavouring  to  palliate  the  evib  of  slavery  in 
his  company,  Mr.  Drew  said,  **  Never,  sir,  attempt  to  name 
that  enormity  in  connexion  with  any  thing  good.  It  is  the 
hugest  mass  of  crime  under  which  the  creation  has  ever 
groaned  ?    It  is  a  foul  blot  on  England's  scutcheon,  engrained 
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bj  blood  and  toarsi  which  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  op|»resft- 
ors  will  scarcely  wash  away." 

A  gentleman^  in  defending  an  untenable  position,  having  tried 
to  entrench  himself  behind  a  great  name^  Mr.  D,  remarked, 
f*  Precedent  and  anthority,  not  divinely  sanctioned,  are  bat  th^ 
refnge  of  a  weak  understanding.  One  sound  argument  js 
worth  a  thousand  authorities.'' 

In  reference  to  the  misconduct  of  individuals  of  superior 
intellect,  Mr*  D.  observed,  **  The  world  is  justified  in  form- 
ing great  expectations  from  great  minds ;  and  in  proportioa 
as  these  defeat  our  hopes,  the  deviation  from  the  liiie  of 
prudent  conduct  becomes  the  more  conspicuous,  and  the  mor^ 
reprehensible." 

To  a  person  suflfering  the  consequences  of  indiscretion,  he 
said,  **  You  may  now  levy  a  tax  on  past  nusfortunes,  and  con^ 
pel  recollection  to  mount  guard  qn  futurity/' 

To  a  young  friend,  accustomed  to  indulge  in  sanguine  expect- 
ations, he  remarked,  **  It  will  be  happy  for  us,  in  passing  through 
the  world,  if  we  learn  to  moderate  our  hopes,  by  accommodating 
our  views  to  things  as  they  actually  exi^t— ri^pt  in  visipqary 
theory,  but  in  real  We" 

Expostulating  very  iredy  with  an  acquaintance,  Mr.  U. 
observed,  '*  Friendship,  in  my  estimation,  becomes  debase^* 
when  it  forms  an  alliance  with  flattery." 

f '  Are  our  affections,"  it  was  asked  of  Mr.  D. ''  under  tl\e 
pontrolofthe  will?" 

'*  Not  directly  so,  sir;  but  ituUrectly  they  are.  We  may 
avoid  objects  that  would  entangle  them,  and  seek  those  by 
which  they  ought  to  be  engaged." 

To  a  person  disposed  to  indulge  in  unavailing  regret,  he  re- 
marked* **  JMp  19  every  department  has  its  evils,  frop  whic^ 
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Ao  oonditioii  can  whoUy  exempt  ns;  but  there  is  another  and 
a  better  world  where  these  calamities  are  unknown.  To  secnre 
an  interest  in  that  ifdtare  state  of  rest  and  peace,  is  the  great 
object  to  which  all  other  things  should  be  rendered  subser- 
vient ;  since  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  prepare  for  death, 
and  that  of  time  to  prepare  for  eternity/' 

**  Principles/'  he  once  remarked^  **  are  always  to  be  esti- 
mated by  their  effects ;  and  those  are  the  most  valuable  which 
produce  the  richest  and  most  abundant  harvest  Short  of  this, 
all  is  idle  theory  and  visionary  speculation.  General  prin-* 
etples  are  of  general  application,  and,  when  planted  with  care, 
will  grow  in  any  philosophical  soil/' 

One  of  Mr.  Drew's  observations,  of  the  truth  of  which  he 
was  a  strikiuf^  illustration,  was, "  A  ray  of  light  communicated  - 
to  the  understanding,  is  of  more  value  to  the  mind  than  a 
whole  volume  eommitted  to  the  memory.  This  is  like  water  in 
a  cistern  which  may  be  exhausted ;  —  that  is  like  a  fountain, 
yielding  a  continual  supply." 

Alluding  to  the  extreme  aptitude  of  some  persons  who 
have  more  pride  than  understandings  to  take  offence  at  little 
things^  he  said,  **  There  is  nothing  but  combustible  matter  that 
will  take  fire  at  a  squib/' 

In  reference  to  the  supercilious  conduct  of  individuals,  whose 
pride  ill  accorded  with  their  altered  circumstances,  Mr.  Drew 
remarked,  **  Those  who  fall  from  crow's  nests  are  generally 
high-bred." 

To  a  young  man  in  trade,  he  said,  '*  Never  shrink  from 
doing  any  thing  which  your  business  calls  you  to.  The  man 
who  is  above  his  business,  may  one  day  find  his  business  above 
him/' 

Some  one  acquainting  Mr.  Drew,  that  a  very  worthy  in- 
dividual, whom  he  knew,  had  been  unsuccessful  in  business. 
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**  Ye^r  said  be,  **  po«r  M— — >  has  met  witfi  loisea;  but  U  is 
less  paininl  to  see  any  one  mrfoirtWBate,  tban  deservng  to 

be  so." 

• 

One  of  his  proverbial  sayings,  in  reference  to  tardiness  of 
decision  and  execationy  where  many  persons  are  coaoemed» 
was,  **  Large  bodies  move  slowly." 

''  In  all  onr  inquiries  after  causes/'  Mr.  Drew  remarked, 
**  the  question  will  always  ontlive  the  reply." 

**  He,"  said  Mr.  D.  **  who  waits  till  all  objections  are 
answered,  wOl  never  undertake  an  enterprine." 

''  As  daylight  can  berseen  through-  little  holes,  so,"  said  he, 
**  we  may  judge  of  a  person^s  character  by  smaU  actions  as 
well  as  great."  , 

Advising  an  acquaintance,  who  was  disposed  to  be  needlessly 
busy  about  other  people's  affairs,  he  remarked,  **  About  my 
own  concerns  I  have  scarcely  ever  got  into  trouble ;  but  in 
many  cases  I  have  burnt  my  fingers  in  other  people's  fires." 

Keferring  to  certain  philosophical  speculatists,  he  observed, 
**  Science,  like  invention,  has  its  dreams,  and  sometimes  years 
are  required  to  awaken  the  visionary  from  his  trance." 

The  austerity  and  repulsive  manners  of  some  distinguished 
individuals  being  a  subject  of  remark,  Mr.  D.  said,  **  Theii^s, 
then,  is  not  light  without  heat :  —^  they  not  only  shine  with 
brilliancy  at  a  distance,  but  scorch  those  who  approximate 
more  nearly." 

Referring  to  those  plausibilities  by  which  we  often  impose 
upon  ourselves,  he  once  remarked,  "  Egteem  sometimes  so 
gilds  the  vices  of  those  who  are  its  objects,  that  we  perceive 
nothing  but  fashionable  infirmity,  or  spirit,  where  we  ought  to 
behold  criminality." 

<'  When  we  see  a  friend  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and 
wholly  insensible  of  his  danger,"  Mr.  D«  once  observed,  '*  onr 
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hand  should  be  stretched  out,  with  eagerness  to  snatch  him 
from  his  fate.  His  condition  leares  us  no  room  to  parley. 
While  we  pass  through  the  etiquette  of  ceremonial,  his  fate 
may  become  inevitable." 

Admonishing  a  young  lady,  he  once  observed,  ^'  I  can  cau- 
tion you  against  certain  rocks  and  shoals  which  lie  in  the 
channel  of  life ;  but  I  cannot  direct  you  how  to  make  infallibly 
a  prosperous  voyage.  If  calamities  overtake  us  when  we  have 
made  use  of  every  prudent  means  to  avoid  them,  we  ensure  to 
ourselves  this  consolation,  that  they  are  not  the  result  of  our 
own  indiscretion;  and  this  consolatory  reflection  will  more 
than  half  counteract  the  pain  of  disappointment*  When,  on 
the  contrary, those  distresses  overtake  us,  which  the  exercise  of 
prudence  would  have  taught  us  to  avoid,  we  are  doomed  to 
the  anguish  of  remorse,  and  the  mortification  which  iresults 
'  from  the  painful  reflection." 

Writing  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Drew  used  these  expressions: 
**  That  philosophy  which  does  not  lead  our  views  to  heavenly 
objects,  and  teach  us  to  prepare  for  eternity,  is  vain  and  de- 
lusive. Modem  libertines,  by  '  spiking  up  their  inch  of  reason 
on  a  point  of  philosophic  wit  called  argument,'  will  laugh  at 
this,  as  the  language  of  dotage  or  enthusiasm.  Be  it  so.  I 
hope  I  shall  form  my  calculations  for  eternity;  in  which, 
whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  chimera,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
derided  by  them  hereafter." 

Alluding  to  sympathy  for  the  distresses  of  others,  he  ob- 
served, "  Compassion  will  frequently  thaw  the  tide  of  grief 
which  freezes  round  our  hearts;  but  it  only  clears  the  avenues 
of  what  was  too  big  for  utterance,  and  leaves  them  open  to  the 
influx  of  returning  sorrows." 

To  a  young  female  correspondent,  he  remarked,  "  When 

visionary   and  ideal  schemes   of  Utopian  happiness    gain    aii 

ascendency  in  our  minds,  they  become  a  source  of  real  unLap- 

piness,  by  holding  out  to  our  views  such  exalted  ideas  of 

3  T 
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perfecUoil,  as  the  present  deranged  state  of  things  is  not  cal- 
enlated  to  afford.  We  murder  aotaal  happiness  hj  grasping 
at  that  which  is  tareal.'^ 

Advising  the  Aame  person,  evi  the  stibject  of  matrimonial 
feUeity ,  Ml*.  D.  vrit^,  *^  The  abode  of  inteUectnal  greatness 
is  not  always'  the  habitation  of  domestic  happiness.  Yet 
liFhere^spleftdid  talents,  sanctified  bj  divine  grace,  combine  with 
all  the  social  virtues,  that  bosom  becomes  the  seat  of  tran- 
qniBity ;  and  when  two  of  this  stamp  nnite^ 

*  'Wlieto  heart  m^U  heart,  recfpraeally  Mft, 
Each  other's  ^Iltfw  to  rtpoie  divine,* 

R  fotos  the  meet  finished  pietilfe  of  Paradise  that  eaarth  can 
possibly  exhibit'^ 

'*  Domestie  happiness,^  he  obserred,  to  one  of  his  own 
children,  "  is  a  gnest  well  worthy  of  being  cherished.  Coro* 
nets  and  crowns  cannot  purchase  his  presence.  He,  however, 
possesses  delicate  feelings,  and  sometimes  takes  his  departnre 
ill  a  manner  as  abrupt  as  unexpected.  At  first  he  comes  sr 
volunteer,  and  may  be  easily  retained;  but  when  once  he  haa 
left  a  habitation^  scarcely  any  contrivasices  can  induce  him  to 
^tnm.  He  is  beyond  a  bribe,  but  not  insensible  to  insult ; 
and  sUch  are  his  habits,  that  he  nevMr  forsakes  a  house  into 
#htch  he  has  once  entered,  without  first  receiving  some  ill 
^sage." 

On  another  occasion,  he  remarked^  **  A  little  care  will  canae 
Ihe  torch  of  hymien  to  bum  h>ng,^  and  yield  a  brilliant  flame." 

To  a  lady,  who  asked  his  opinion  on  the  true  sources  of  con« 
liubial  happiness,  he  replied,  '*  A  mutual  affection,  lighted  on 
the  altar  of  virtue,  is  the  only  lamp  that  is  ineztingnishable. 
This,  under  the  influence  of  divine  grace,  will  continue  to  burn 
with  undiminished  lustre,  amidst  the  storms,  the  adversities, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  this  chequered  life.^ 
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iT<f  Mia  HfHtke.] 

t 

M  St.  Aufte^l,  Dec.  \S,  1809. 

//  Mt  DB4&  Friend, 

*'  Yott  ask  me  bow,  waA  where^  jou  may  fin4 

*  What  aothii^  earthly  .^iYO^  o^  can  deetr^y^ 

*  The  loal't  calm  saofhioey  aa4  the  heartfelt  jpy* } 

^  In  reply  to  thia  <)aestiott,  I  would  reoomi^end  you  to  the 
Xpligion  of  Jesus  Christ,  i^rhicb  ^one  is  able  tp  *  cast  down 
fmaginatioiiSy  and  every  bigh  thing  that  exahetl)  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,'  aiid  whiefa  '  brings  into  captivity  every 
^OQj^  to  tbs  lObedieBce  qt  Christ.'  (3  Cor.  %.  6.)  This, 
my  friend,  yov  wiii  in^  to  be  *  profitable  to  all  tbings,  having 
promise  of  th^  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.' 
This,  yon  say,  the  *  philoaopher  will  contradict,  and  will  tell  us 
^at  happiness  oonsisfs  in  wisdom,  reasoning,  ai^d  a  trae  know- 
ledge of  ourselves.'  B^  it  so.  Bat  can  yep  bi^ve  any  *  tme 
knowledge  of  yourself,'  while  yon  mre  ignorant  of  your  moral 
relation  to  God  7  Jnst  ^  reasoning;'  will  teach  yon,  thaty  instead 
of  being  at  variance,  religion  and  philosophy  go  hand  in  hand ; 
and  genuine  f  wisdom'  will  enable  us  to  perce|ve  the  coincidence 
between  them.  To  knqw  oi^rselfcs,  js  to  l^npir  tb^  moral  re- 
lation in  which  we  stand  to  God;  and  to  knoif  that  relation  is 
|o  view  our  interest  in  eternity;  and  to  know  this  interest^ 
js  ^o  see  the  necessity  of  being  prepared  fo^  the  future  evei^t^ 
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which  await  us,  and  to  be  taught  io  prepare  to  meet  our 

God. 

**  Know  theo  thyself:  all  witdom  centres  there.** 

**  You  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  *  religion  is  not 
essential  to  our  happiness/  Wisdom,  if  properly  consulted, 
will  teach  you  to  'beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy.'  (Col.  ii.  8.)  That  the  human  •soul  is  inunorUd* 
and  must  retain  its  susceptibility  of  pain  or  pleasure  through 
eternity,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  not  doubt  And,  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  would  be  folly  to  talk  of  happiness  which  bears  no 
relation  to  futurity.  That  happiness  is  not  essential  to  human 
nature  in' its  present  state,  the  sigh  which  heaves  your  bosom 
when  you  read  this  \dll  probably  inform  you.  If  ndt  essential, 
then  it  must  be  derived;  and  between  the  object  which  c<ni- 
fers,  and  the  disposition  which  receives  the  blessing,  there 
must  be  an  agreement.  If,  therefore,  we  derive  our  happiness 
from  any  thing  with  which  eternity  cannot  fiimish  us,  all  our 
felicity  must  be  confined  to  time ;  but  surely,  my  friend  will 
not  call  that  happiness  which  gives  felicity  in  time,  but  confers 
none  in  eternity.  True  happiness  must  consist  in  something; 
which  can  neither  expire  nor  change,  but  which  must  run 
parallel  with  our  being ;  and  our  qualification  for  its  enjoy- 
ment can  only  be  found  in  the  resemblance  which  we  bear  to 
Him  on  whom  we  must  be  dependant  foi>  ever. 

**  To  confirm  your  principle,  you  appeal  to  the  *.  great  ex- 
amples of  the  heathen  world ;'  and  allude  to  men  who  were 
'  adorned  with  every  virtue  that  can  ennoble  human  nature.'  I 
grant  all  their  greatness;  but  contend, that  what  we  call  their 
virtues  was  their  religion ;  and,  had  we  lived  in  their  age,  and 
under  their  light,  these  virtues  would  have  been  ours.  But 
I  think  you  will  find,  on  an  impartial  examination,  that  it  is 
neither  true  wisdom,  nor  just  reasoning,  to  measure  ourselves 
by  their  stendard.  We  live  in  an  age  where  brighter  lighto 
have  been  displayed,  and  greater  truths  have  been  revealed ; 
and,  consequently,  greater  improvements  are  expected  from  ua 
than  were  expected  from  them.  It  is  with  an  eye  to  this  that 
Dr.  Young  says, 

'*  As  wise  as  Socrates  might  justly  stand 
The  definition  of  a  modern  fool.'* 
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^'  Virtue  (yon  say)  may  exist  without  religioii.'  Now  Tirtne 
(or  morality)  must  spring  eitber  from  a  good  motive  or  a  trnd 
one : — ^if  from  a  good  one,  wherein  does  it  differ  from  religion  ? 
if  from  a  bad  one,  how  can  yon  give  it  the  name  of  yirtae  ? 
Whenever  morality  springs  from  a  proper  motive,  religion  is 
the  root  from  which  this  motive  grows,  and  the  virtues  that 
spring  from  it  constitate  its  practical  part  True  virtue,  there- 
fore, does  not  stand  alone ;  it  arises  from  a  noble  jHrineiple 
with  which  it  is  inseparably  connected ;  and  that  which  flows 
not  from  this  -radical  principle  is  but  a  counterfeit,  because  it 
wants  a  proper  ground  on  which  to  stand ;  and  it  is  therefore 
unworthy  of  the  name,  though  it  wears  an  imposing  aspect.  It 
has  what  Milton  calls,  *  semblance  of  worth,  not  substance/ 

Daylight  and  paper  now  fail  me  together.  I  must  therefore 
conclude,  with  my  best  wishes  for  your  happiness  in  time  and 
\n  etmrnity. 

"  I  remain,  your  sincere  friend, 

**  Samuel  Drbw.^ 


[To  hi$  eldest  Sou.] 

«'  St.  Austell,  March  28, 1S.I4, 

5' My  dbar  Son, 

«  •  *  f  f  >  • 

**  On  the  divine  origin  of  the  scriptures,  the  evidence 
is  aceumulaiive ;  and  it  must  be  gathered  from  a  combi- 
nation of  fiacts,  incidents,  predictions,  prodigies,  and  events, 
which  unite  together  to  form  the  immovable  basis  on  which 
it  rests.  From  its  own  nature,  the  divine  origin  of  the  scrip- 
tures, if  true,  must  be  an  historical  fact  Now  no  historical 
fact  can  be  known  by  intuition : — it  cannot  be  demonstrated : — 
it  will  not  admit  of  sensitive  proof.  Moral  certainty  is  the 
highest  species  of  proof  of  which  it  can  possibly  be  susceptible. 
Hence  the  evidence  is  accmmuiaHve.  This  eridence  of  moral 
certainty  it  has ;  and  he  who  expects  to  find  it  supported  by  a 
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higluNr^^gr^  of  evidenoe,  acts  a  piarl  ^hioh  is  tndy  imtioiiai. 
To  oombiAe  together-  the  raried  branefaes  of  thiB  evidenco 
pum%  bt .  die  wqA  tipm  and  lemre/  Thb  has  been  done  by 
Newton,  Loghe^Boyfe,  aad  other  moral  .philasopheiB,  in  socb 
a  manner  as.  to  |»laee  their-.<^n  Qtnds  ia  a  state  of  settled 
poOFielieii* 

'*  Oqmpalw  tha  pctaM^t  :at«to  qf  tli9  Jew*  willl  the  predio- 
taons.  wUck  relate  to  thenr^and  the  finger  of  Ood  wiU  become 
jpisifale. in.bodu  .  This  qppmxiniatos Terj. n^trly  to  aensitive 
proofc  ThepriBHtiTe  progress  of  the  gospel  pirovea  its  origin  t^ 
be  dinne.  Tiio  intemalspiriUial  e^Kperienee  of.  true  belicKveia 
affords  an  eTidenoe  which  ia  ipoootroTertible ;  but  then  it  is 
pertoaalj  audita  en^rgj  cannot  be  commnnicated  by  bim  whq 
has  it, 

**  Bat»  admitting  Christianity  to  be  wrong*  and  Deism  tq 
]be  right.  Christians  have  nothing  to  fear.  Deism  discards 
faith,  and  professes  to  cherish  morality.  Now,  if  the  former 
be  right,  Christianity  cannot  be  wrong;  becaase  it  inculcates 
morals  on  better  principles  than  Deism  can  prodace.  No  man 
is  a  Christian  whose  morals  will  not  rise  higher  than  those 
which  Deism  recommends.  Bat  if,  on  the  contrary,  faith  bo 
essentially  necessary  to  salration,  as  Christianity  asserte,  an^ 
Deism  denies,  the  caae  of  infidels  most  be  dreadful  indeed. 
The  same  argument  if  ill  hold  good  with  respect  to  Socinianism 
and  the  Atonement 

**  Do  not  neglect  \o  pray,  that  Ood  wpuM  give  you  a  right 
understanding  hi  all  things,  especially  In  those  which  faiYolFe 
your  eternal  interests.  These  are  too  serious  to  be  triled 
iirith.  The-  realities  of  eternity  are  too  awAil  for  speealativ^ 
poriosity  to  manage,  or  eren  for  hupian  8cic|ipe  to  deteratini^ 
by  any  of  its  establisbed  rules.  We  may  judge  of  fa/tk^  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  exist  must  necessarily  be  un- 
known. Reason  has  its  boundaries;  and  b^Tond  theao  we 
must  rely  on  what  Qod  baa  revealed,  although  we  may  fin4 
many  things  which  are  utteriy  inpompreheiisible. 

**  Pmj  to  God  to  give  you  internal  religion,  and  then  theories 
will  appear  of  comparatively  small  importance.  *  Christ  in  us 
the  hope  of  glory /will  prove  his  divinity ;  and  feeling  '  redemp^ 
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tion  in  his  blood  the  forgiveness  of  sins/  will  substantiate  the 
atonement  which  he  has  made. 

•         "  God  bless  you.    Farewell* 

**  Your  loving  father^ 

*'  8.  Drbw." 

*^  I  do  praj  for  your  eternal  welfare  every  day.    I  hope 
God  will  hear  my  prayers  in  your  behalf." 


[To  the  Same.^ 

*<  St.  Austell,  May  92,  1814. 

''My  dear  Son, 

''  You  say,  you  *  feel  no  burden.'  In  this,  your  condition  is 
like  that  of  thousands,  whose  greatest  burden  is,  that  they  do 
not  feel  it.  This  is  of  little  consequence,  provided  you  feel 
the  depravity  of  your  own  heart,  and  seek  to  be  delivered  from 
it  God  works  in  various  ways.  Some  are  driven  by  terror, 
wbOe  others  are  drawn  by  love.  In  all  things,  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  let  your  requests  be  made  known  to  God ;  and, 
when  this  is  practised,  his  promises  bind  him  to  bless  your  soul. 
Never  do  I  miss  a  day  in  praying  for  you ;  and  I  feel  a  con- 
fidence in  God,  that  he  will  communicate  the  blessings  your  soul 
desires* 

'*  I  do  not  think  that  devotional  exercises  will  ever  prove 
an  impediment  to  your  literary  pursuits.  It  is  a  Scotch 
proverb,  that  '  prayer  and  provender  never  retard  a  journey.' 
I  would  by  no  means  urge  you  to  join  the  Methodists'  society, 
unless  you  see  your  way  perfectiy  clear,  and  are  convinced 
that  it  is  your  duty.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  I  will  add, 
when  convinced  that  it  is  a  duty,  fry  no  means  omit  U*  In  this 
also,  I  trust  God  will  be  your  instructor.  The  Lord  bless 
yon.    Farewell. 

"  S,  Drew." 
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[To  the  Same.] 

'*  St.  Aostell,  Jone  13, 1814 

"  Mt  dear  Son, 

'^  I  hope  your  face  is  still  towards  Zion,  and  that 
yon  cherish  your  oonWctions.  Convictions  for  sin  are  instm- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  God,  which  derive  their  inflnence  from 
the  pnrity  of  the  divine  nature,  and  from  the  holiness  of  God's 
laws.  *  The  law  is  onr  schoolmaster,  to  hring  us  to  Christ,  — 
in  whom  are  hidden  all  the  treasores  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge.' 

"  The  end  of  the  gospel  is  to  set  before  us  the  readioess  of 
God  to  save  us ;  and  also  to  display  the  plan  which  he  has 
established  for  our  salvation.  This  plan  is  through  the  merits 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

**  It  is  vain  for  us  to  ask,  whether  God  could  not  have  dis- 
covered another  way  for  the  recovery  of  human  nature  from 
its  fall*  Our  business  is  with  what  he  has  done,  and  with  what 
he  has  revealed.  No  doubt,  he  could  have  devised  methods 
for  the  sustenance  of  our  lives,  without  the  tedious  process  of 
nutrition  drawn  from  food,  which  can  only  be  procured  by  toil 
and  trouble.  But  we  are  assured,  by  evidence  d  priori,  that 
the  present  method  is  the  best,  or,  at  least,  that  none  could 
be  better;  otherwise  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  must  have 
adopted  it  The  same  remarks  will  apply,  with  equal  force,  to 
Providence  in  all  its  obscurities,  and  to  the  empire  of  grace  in 
all  its  mysteries.  No  finite  beiug  can  trace  the  ascending 
scale  of  infinite  possibUities ;  so  that  we  are  compelled  to  trust 
God  where  we  cannot  trace  his  ways.  Endeavonr,  my  dear, 
to  be  humble,  to  be  teachable,  to  read  God's  word ;  and,  above 
all  things,  to  let  your  wants  be  made  known,  in  all  these  duties, 
by  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  throne  of  grace.  I  trust  that 
the  Lord  will  bless  and  keep  you.  Be  much  in  earnest,  in  ex- 
pecting the  blessings  which  God  has  promised  to  bestow. 
Many  trials  and  difficulties  you  must  expect  to  encounter;  but 
God  has  promised,  *  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.'  Wisdom, 
strength,  knowledge,  and  forgiveness,  may  be  obtained  from 
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God,  who  commands  ns  to  ask,  and  receiTe,  that  onr  joy  may 
be  foil.    With  the  moat  affectionate  love  of  all  onr  family 

*'  I  remain, 

^'  Year  affectionate  father, 

"  Samubl  Drew." 


[To  ike  Same.] 

*'  St.  Amtell,  Jane  86, 1814. 

**  My  dear  Son, 

•  •••••• 

**  I  now  tnrn  to  your  observations  respecting  your 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Methodist  society.  Yon  have 
stated  the  advantages  and  dangers  with  much  precision,  so  far 
as  you  have  pursued  them ;  but  you  have  stopped  short  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  that,  while  you  remain  without  the  pale  of 
Methodism,  you  will  be  exposed  to  many  temptations  from 
which  membership  would  shield  you.  Multitudes  will  deem 
it  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  the  seduction  of  one  who  has  de- 
liberately taken  a  decided  part. 

**  The  advantage,  also,  of  communicating  to  others  your 
hopes,  your  fears,  and  of  finding  that  your  condition  is  that 
which  is  common  to  all,  together  with  receiving  instruction 
from  the  more  experienced,  will  be  considerable  indeed.  You 
say,  that  you  have  '  suspicions  of  your  future  stability.'  I  view 
these  as  more  favourable  presages  than  if  you  had  none.  Fear 
is,  many  times,  not  less  friendly  than  hope.  You  have  more  to 
apprehend  from  being  alone. 

"  You  say,  that  *  the  members  of  the  society  profess  to  have 
'  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  which  is  not  your  case.' 
This  may  be  true.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
remain  at  a  distance.  '  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick.'  The  only  condition  of  membership  is, '  an 
earnest  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  accompanied 
with  a  life  correspondent  with  that  desire;.' 

"  Nevertheless,  I  again  advise  you  to  do  nothing  rashly. 
3  u 
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Make  it  a  matted  of  prajer  to  God,  aod  he  will  direct  yoa 
I  did  not  meaa  to  nake  the  dtaliadion  between  the  aeeeaatiy 
and  expediency  of  joining  the  society,  which  you  haTe  noted. 
In  cases  like  tiieae,  tlwi  whieh  is  mcpedient  may  be  deemed 
necetsanf^  and-  dionld  be  implicidy  followed,  if  nothing  on  the 
opposite  side  be  fonnd  to  counteract  it  Methodism,  no  doubt, 
has  to  monrn  o?er  many  naworthy  members ;  bat,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  can  boast  of  more  eomoerted  BomU 
than  any  sect  in  England.  In  point  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
imperfections  may  be  found ;  but  to  remore  these  will  be  to 
introduce  others  of  greater  magnitude.  My  paper  is  done. 
May  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  help  you !  so  prays  daily 

**  Your  aflRdctionate  fkther, 

**  SAiiUBL  Dbbw." 


''Mt  dear  Jacob, 


[To  the  SameJ] 

■ 

**  St.  AiMtell,  Jaly  M,  1814. 


'*  Independently  of  its  peculiar  modes,  the  gnat 
tfHies  of  religion  hare  a  daim  upon  us.  By  natnre  we  are 
sinners.  We  cannot  sare  ourselves.  Sf^ematural  asmslHMM 
is  tho^fore  necessary ;  and  this  can  only  come  bom  Gk>d.  A 
deep  sense  of  our  unworthiness  and  wants,  and  a  firm  pei^ 
suasion  that  God^  through  Jesus  Christy  is  ready  to  reeeiw 
sinners,  are  the  only  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  our 
coming  to  the  Saviour.  Thus  far,  my  dear  sen,  I  tfiink  yon 
have  been  brought  Nothing  remains,  but  that  you  throw 
yourself,  by  simple  faith,  on  t^  Saviour  of  the  world.  Faith 
and  prayw  are  inseparably  connected.  Prayer  is  the  means 
of  application ;  faith,  that  of  imtoii.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God, 
in  answer  to  earnest  prayer.  Faith,  in  iU  first  operatieM,  is 
protpeeH^e ;  it  anticipates,  and  expects,  and  wails  for,  pardon 
for  the  soul.  Hence  fMth  precedu  justification,  and  ia  the 
instrument  of  it  But  when  a  sense  of  pardon  is  communieated 
to  the  soul^  faith  has  a  teitoipeeHoe  operation,  and  is  accom- 
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pttiMd  wkk  gnilttnde  and  loire.  f  fom  Ihk  comanmicatioii  of 
ftiTOUr,  praetical  obedienee  aprings;  md  the  grace  wUh  wkieb 
It  18  aoeonpaBied,  tends  to  pvrify  the  heart.  Bucht  mj  dear 
son,  ki  MJ  view,  are  the  evtf mea  of  expenmental  and  praetioal 
godlineas.    May  we  ell  live  and  die  in  the  Mijojuent  of  it* 

"  Yo<r will  plaitilf  perceive^  from  the  pfeceding  deUneatien, 
tbftt  Beme^  and  aect,  and  mede^  and  eeremoojr,  have  no  reel 
connexion  wfaateTmr  with  genolne  reUgien.  They  may  ceesiat, 
or  they  may  be  diejotnedv  Thtt  jewel  nay  be  poaseaeed  where 
the  trappings  are  not,  and  the  trappuigs  may  be  irfiere  the 
jewel  is  absent  Oo  these  aeeonnts,  I  wish  yon  U>  matare 
yonr  miad  on  the  propriety  of  bec<miing  a  member  ef  the 
soeiety,  that,  having  fixed)  yon  may  fi»el  no  wish  to  retract* 
Far  be  it  fixHn  me  to  drop  these  hints  to  deter  you,  or  to  throw 
obstacles  in  your  way.  On  the  oontnury^  I  rather  consider 
them  as  rational  ioduoements;  being  well  assared,  that  the 
pBore  minntely  you  exainiae  the  Methodist  doctrines,  the  mote 
fally  yon  will  be  convinced  of  their  beiQg  both  scriptural  and 
rational.  And  I  em  firtoly  persuaded,  that  there  is  more  ster-* 
Kng  piety  among  the  Metfaediste  than  among  any  other  ddtp-r 
mination  of  Christians  with  whom  I  am  acquainted* 

*' That  christian  eommnnion  is  recommended  in  scripture^ 
is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  disputed.  *  They  that  feared  the 
Lord  speke  often  one  to  another.'  (Mal«  ill.  16.)  And  we  are 
iBantioned  against  the  *  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together/  (Heb.  x.  25.)  Indeed,  it  is  by  christian  communion 
that  we  mutually  help  each  other,  and  provoke  one  another  to 
love  and  good  works.  It  is  by  this  that  we  guard  each  other 
from  falling  a  prey  to  temptation,  and  receive  assistance  in 
being  restored,  when  oveircome  by  any  evil.  Great  and  mani- 
fold are  the  advantages  which  arise  from  christian  fellowship 
en  earth,  as  preparatory  to  a  ecmimuiiion  of  the  saints  iu 
heaven. 

*'  Neverthiakts,  you  must  no|  expecl  to  find  perfection  ii| 
any  society  thai  b  fiMrme!d  of  mortals.  Frailties,  imperfec- 
tions, errors,  and  deviations  from  rectitude,  seem  to  be  inoov-. 
pprnted  with  the  nature  of  man ;  so  just  it  is, 

'  That  trvsstlrieails,  thrpogb  crior,  wousd  sar  pesce,* 
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Bat  what  are  tliese  imperfectionB^  when  compared  with  the 
advantages  which  are  connected  with  them?  Nay,  what  are 
thejv  when  compared  with  the  erib  which  we  mart  endore  if 
we  avoid  them  ?  SoUtode  and  sedoaion  are  inconaisteirt  with 
the  natore  of  civil  society ;  and,  even  if  they  coold  be  oijoyed, 
they  woold  become  naraeries  of  vice,  anless  the  appeHtes  were 
regalated  by  divine  grace.  In  civil  society^  where  no  pro* 
fession  of  religion  is  made,  yon  will  rarely  find  any  religion  to 
exist*  Simple  morality  may  make  an  amiable  citiaen ;  bat, 
being  confined  exclosively  to  the  present  life,  it  makes  no  pro- 
vision or  preparation  for  eternity.  And,  in  addition  to  this, 
as  it  leaves  the  heart  unafiected,  it  renders  oar  situation  the 
more  dangeroos;  becanse  the  aspect  being  pleasing^  the  ave- 
nnes  of  conviction  are  completely  shut.  I  need  not  add,  that 
immoral  companions  reqaire  no  remarks. 

**  Amidst  this  view  of  things,  make  it,  my  dear  aon,  a  matter 
of  prayer  to  God;  and,  when  this  is  done  with  eameetnesa,  he 

will  never  fail  to  direct  yoar  steps.     Mr.  J B         has 

lately  become  a  member  of  our  society.  He  became  so  from 
a  personal  conviction  of  daty.  No  one,  he  says,  cooU  have 
persuaded  him,  and  no  dissuasives  could  have  deterred  him. 
This  was  acting  nobly.  It  discovered  an  independent  and 
a  rational  spirit    May  Jacob  Drew  follow  his  example. 

*'  I  remain,  your  afiectionate  father, 

*'  Samubl  Drbw.'' 


[To  tfie  Same.] 

«  St.  Austell,  Feb.  15,  1815. 

"  My  dear  Son, 

**  On  the  principal  points  of  diflhsa|ty 
which  you  have  started,  I  will  endeavour  to  make  somei^e- 
marks.    May  God  render  them  a  blessing  to  your  seal. 

*'  Your  first  difficulty  arises  firom  the  term  '  kingdom,  of 
God,  which  seems  to  be  used  in  scripture  in  various  senses.' 
I  reply,  that,  in  scripture,  the  expressiim  *  kingdom  of  God,' or 
*  heaven'  is  used  in  three  senses.    Fir$t,  it  applies  to  the  light 
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of  the  gospel  as  the  mf  ans  of  salvation.  Seeandhff  it  iiii{dies 
experimental  religion,  or  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the 
h^art.  Tkirdfy,  it  implies  the  kingdom  of  glory  beyond  the 
gfave.  Now,  I  am  inelined  to  think,  that  yoa  will  not  be  able 
to  find  any  expression  in  the  Bible,  bat  what  may,  without 
difficnltf ,  be  ranged  under  one  of  the  preceding  heads.  When, 
therefore,  I  observed  to  yon,  that  I  thought  you  not  far  from 
the  kingdom  of  God,  I  intended  to  use  the  expression  in  the 
second  sense  above  stated. 

"  Secondly,  yon  ask,  *  How  shall  I  know  when  I  am  thus 
'  saved, — restricting  the  expression,  kingdom  of  God,  to  mean 
*  iahatiim  f*  I  admit,  with  you,  that  the  common  answer,  *  By 
the  witness  of  the  Spirit,'  is  vague  and  indefinite ;  and  perhaps 
a  particular  definition  is  impossible.  Tliere  are,  however, 
certain  characteristic  marks  which  are  properly  descriptive, 
although  they  convey  no  definition  of  the  thing.  Fijrst :  The 
soul  that  experiences  the  salvation  of  God  feels  gratitude  to- 
wards him  for  every  spiritual  blessing.  Secondly :  This  gra- 
titude is  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  love  towards  him  — 
and  we  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us.  Thirdly :  Grati- 
tude implies  confidence  in  his  mercies;  and  this  confidence 
is  faith,  whether  prospectively  or  retrospectively  exercised. 
Fourthly :  This  gratitude  leads  to  obedience,  not  from  a  dread 
of  punishment,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  obligation. 
Fifthly :  This  gratitude  is  accompanied  with  internal  peace ; 
and  peace  pi'esupposes  a  removal  of  condemnation.  These 
are.marks  of  a  spiritual  salvation.  Bat  in  what  degree  these 
miut  be  experienced,  so  as  to  form  a  distinguishing  criterion, 
perhaps  none  but  God  can  discern.  If  we  feel  these  marks  in 
any  degree,  let  us  be  thankful ;  and,  through  the  exercise  of 
thankfulness  for  past  mercies,  we  shall  assuredly  have  more. 

"  You  say,  that  *  complete  salvation  implies  justification  and 
'  sanctification  also/  I  readily  admit  the  truth  of  your  ob- 
servation. But  MahatUm  does  not,  in  eyety  stage  of  its 
existence,  imply  perfect  comfUtum ;  for,  if  this  were  the  case, 
it  would  imply  gkrificatum  also,  seeing  this  is  included  in  its 
final  consummation.  St.  John,  in  his  gospel,  says,  we  must  be 
hwn  again.    In  his  epistles  he  says,  that  we  are  first  babet, 
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tfcen  yoamg  wes,  then  fmtkart  in  Iirael.  To  be  tem  is  to  be 
jmgt^ML  This  is  salvation  in  primtti^Ke  possession.  After- 
vard  the  work  is  progressiFe.  On  thb  side  the  grave,  it  has 
lis  GimipletioB  in  sanctificationy  or  the  pmnficalion  of  oar 
natmes;  and  on  the  odier  side,  in  complete  glorificatidli. 
Yon  may  perceive  fnom  henee,  that  these  conchiaiDns  even 
ooiBcide  with  the  huignage  of  yonr  olyeotions,  viz.  *  It  w  bnt 

*  veasonaUe  to  believe,  thai,  wb^  the  penitent  sinner  is  op- 
'  pressed  by  a  painfnl  apprehension  of  iiis  guilty  state,  and  of 

*  the  pnnisbniant  dao  to  bis  tramgre^ons,  God  will,  on  his 
^  zeoottciliation  to  such  a  perawi,  relieve  him  from  his  paiofol 

*  oppression  in  a  ooosideraUie  degree,  und  inspire  the  p^iitent 
^  with  a  oon^d^Dce  in  his  mercy.'  I  s4mit,  with  yoo»  that  such 
a  confidence  in  the  divine  mercy  as  is  tbns  inspired,  has  a 
fntare  aspect;  tmt  I  mi]stieontend»  thftt  it  is  retrospective  lijbe- 
wise.  Belief  from  psiofnl  oppression,  resulting  firom  tecon- 
oilislion,  cannot  he  prospective.  The  blessings  are  already 
enjoyed,  and  the  belief  of  this  is  fpnnded  npon  the  evidence 
which  actnal  possession  gives.  In  the  same  manner,  without 
donbt,  it  is  the  privilege  of  every  child  of  God  to  hftve  all  the 
blessings  he  has  promised  on  this  side  eternity  in  actnal  enjoy- 
ment; and  when  this  is  the  case,  faith  may  be  said  to  be 
whoUy  tetragpectivef  so  far  as  this  is  possible  with  reiqpect  to 
bdngs  whose  mode  of  existence  implies  progression.  But,  si- 
fhongh  I  admit  it  to  be  the  privilege  of  all»  to  hsLvo  every  blessing 
thns  in  actnal  possession,  and  to  h&To  wi  indnUtsble  evidence 
of  it,  I  dare  not  say  that  we  are  nnder  the  displeasure  of  God 
without  it,  on  all  occasions.  I  have  already  |idmitted»  that  the 
degreet  of  evidence  are  so  various,  thai  the  perfect  dlsfHinnna- 
tion  of  them  is  known  only  to  God.  With  every  evidence 
of  the  divine  favour  we  should  be  delighted ;  and  tho^^  it  be 
but  small,  yet  we  should  be  careful  not  to  cast  awny  oiir  confi- 
dence which  hath  great  nBCompenoe  of  reward* 

**  You  say,  *  It  seems  to  be  a  general  maxim»  that  a  sense  of 
<  pardon  must  precede  sanctificet^ ;  b|it  if  the  Alinighty  with- 
f  hohi  or  suspend  ihU  oMsiurance,  the  doctrine  cannot  be  inva- 
'  riably  true.'  I  beUeve  the  maxim  to  be  just;  but  I  do  not 
see,  in  all  casesi  that  the  evidence  of  assurance  is  necessary  (o 
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eatabbsh  its  existoaoe.  A$iMram€e  b  kigUy  derif«Ue,  wmi 
cerUuily  attiaiiable  ;  but  I  could  not  infer  from  hence  flist  as^ 
ncrance  is  eaentiaUg  meeessainf^  when  taken  in  its  fiiU  tmporty 
to  render  the  nasitn  true;  neither  can  I  pere^e-  tfa4t  tfa^' 
maxim  will  be  fdsified,  if  aumranee  dnmld  st>nntiiBeB  give 
place  to  a  less  kunlnons  decree  of  eyMence.  A  sense  of  par- 
don is  an  evidence  of  God's  psrtioidar  favoor*  If  ow  it  is  havcHjr 
to  be  concetred»  that  he  would  pnrifj  the  soti  of  one  who  wnv 
not  an  object  of  his  favoun  Indeed  the  sappositidn  teems  Uf 
involve  a  plain  eontradiction.  Bnt,  if  the  sonl  mtist  be  in  the 
faTomr  of  Giud  prior  to  its  bein|^  $anct^kd,  then  jnsCificatimk 
most  precede  sanetifieation* 

**  Yon  aho  say  —  *  If  I  rely  npon  the  atonement  of  Christ 

*  for  sidyation»  and  strive,  with  God's  assistance,  to  obey  the 

*  precepts  of  the  gospel,  why  should  I  despair  of  his  mercy  ? ' 

I  reply,  yon  have  no  reason  whatever  to  despair,  under  these 

circumstances;  and  to  you,  the  lines  of  the  hynm  you  quoted 

are  strictly  applicable  *— 

'  Drooping  Mral  ihake  off  thy  fean,*  dec. 

And  agnin 

*  GiTe  to  the  winds  thy  fean  i 
Hope,  and  be  aodlsmayed.* 

*' '  A  want  of  faith,'  you  add,  ^  is  generally  assigned  as  the 
'  cause  of  this  despondenoy.'  Perhaps  it  is;  but  I  think,  Ae 
weakness,  infirmity,  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  presents 
us  with  a  cause  that  is  more,  reasonable. 

**  *  You  cannot,'  you  observe,  *  obnoeive,  tfcat  if  I  believe 

*  my  sins  are  blotted  out^.they  wM  bB  immediaAely  blotted  out*' 
I  aniwer^  neither  can  I ;  neither,  I  should  conceive,  could  any 
man  who  possesses  two  grains  of  common  sense.  It  is  an  in- 
veraioti  of  the  order  of  nature;  It  is  making  the  feict  depend 
for  its  existence  upon  that  evidence  which  the  fact  alone  can 
impart.  And  yet,  absurd  as  it  is,  I  have  heard  it  sometimes 
roundly  asserted  from  the  pulpit;  and  Mark  xi.  24.  urged  as  a 
proof  of  its  reality  — '  What  things  soever  ye  desire,  when 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  [shall]  receive  them,  and  ye  shall 
have  them.'  In  this  passage,  the  first  fiiture  tense  is  evi- 
dendy  implied,  and  as  such  it  is  considered  by  almost  every 
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commentetor.  Dr.  Clarke  has  passed  over  this  verse  in  sifcenee, 
only  referring  ns  to  a  parallel  passage  in  Matt  vii.  7,  '  Ask, 
and  it  shall  be  given  —  seek,  and  ye  shall  find  —  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  to  yon/  d^c.  Yon  will  plainly  perceive,  that 
I  most  draw  to  a  condnsion.  Endeavour,  my  dear  son,  to 
hold  fast  wherennto  yon  have  attained.  Wait  for  a  brighter 
manifestatimi  of  God's  favour  than  yon  have;  but  do  not  de- 
spair, if  it  should  be  withholden.  Praise  him  for  what  is  past, 
and  trust  him  for  what  is  to  come. 

**  It  is  needless  to  say,  how  affectionately  I  love  you,  and  long 
for  your  prosperity,  both  temporal  and  eternal.  May  the  Lord 
bless  and  keep  you,  and  make  you  his  for  ever. 

•  *'  So  prays  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Samuel  Drew." 


[To  hU  Sister.] 


''  38,  Newfate^treet,  London, 
"  Au;.  90th,  1896. 

**  Mt  dear  Sister, 

«««♦#**« 

*'  I  really  wonder  at  your  doubts  respecting  your  spiritual 
«  condition,  when  you  furnish  far  more  substantial  evidence  of 
safety  than  all  the  tumult  of  passion,  and  raptures  of  a  heated 
imagination  can  boast .  You  say,  that  your  doubts  partially 
arise  from  your  being  unable  to  name  the  time  and  place  when 
the  important  change  was  wrought.  And  can  you  really  think, 
that  none  are  safe  but  those  who  can  specify  such  particulars  ? 
Remember  the  case  of  him  who  had  been  bom  blind.  When 
questioned  as  to  particulars,  his  reply  was, '  One  thing  I  know, 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  T|us  was  an  argument  that 
the  whole  Jewish  sanhedrim  could  not  answer.  I,  however, 
remember,  many  years  ago,  when  you  could  state  particulars ; 
and  on  one  occasion  when  you  got  into  doubting  castle,  you 
found  deliverance  in  your  new  chapel,  under  a  sermon. 

*'  There  was  a  time  when  no  one  was  thought  converted,  who 
could  not  answer  the  three  following  questions  —  ^  time  when, 
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manner  how,  and  place  wbere  ? '    But  these  are  now  become 

partially  obaolete.    Let  me  entreat  you  to  '  cast  not  away  your 

confidence  which  hath  great  recompence  of  reward.'  *  Be  thou 

faithful  onto  death,  and  God  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life/ 

'  Give  to  the  winds  thy  fean ; 
Hope^  and  be  nndiunajed.' 

Both  threatenings  and  promises,  in  the  Bible,  are  always  con- 
nected with  a  certain  description  of  character,  either  expressed 
or  implied ;  and  the  character  mast  be  onrs,  before  either  the 
former  or  the  latter  can  be  applicable  to  ns.  For  the  want  of 
attending  to  this,  many  rejoice  when  they  ought  to  moorn,  and 
many  monm  when  they  ought  to  rejoice.  Let  me  entreat  you  to 
attend  to  this,  and  then  I  shall  hardly  again  hear,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  despondency  — '  Do  you  think  there  is  any  hope  for 
*me?* 

**  I  know  the  natnral  bent  of  jour  mind  is  to  dwell  on  the 
gloomy  sides  of  life  and  death,  of  the  dispensations  of  Proyi- 
dence,  and  even  of  time  and  eternity.  A  mind  thos  constituted 
yill  feel  with  agonizing  acuteness  a  portion  of  suffering  that, 
on  another,  accustomed  to  look  on  the  luminous  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, would  operate  with  only  a  diminished  degree  of  influence. 
It  is  this  morbid  sensibility  that  leads  you,  in  spiritual  matters, 
to  doubt  your  safety,  even  when  every  thing  in  scripture, 
reason,  and  the  experience  of  all  genuine  Christians,  dictates 
a  different  result,  and  points  to  a  different  conclusion«  This, 
I  should  apprehend,  arises  from  your  making  the  momentary 
feelings  of  your  mind  the  criterion  of  your  safety.  Amidst  all 
your  fears  and  apprehensions,  I  could  never  see  any  occasion 
for  them ;  and  would  advise  you,  if  possible,  to  give  them  to 
the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  and  calmly  rely  on  the  merits  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  in  whom  you  have  trusted,  and  who  has 
promised  you  shall  never  be  confounded.        «  •  ♦ 

**  Your  affectionate  brother, 

''Samuel  Drew.'' 
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AN  ODE  O^r  CHRISTMAS." 


[This  piece,  whicli  Mr.  Drew  terms  an  '  Ode/  bears  a  date  nearly  twelve 
months  prior  to  that  of  the  poetleal  composition  quoted  ot  page  1 16,  as  the 
earliest  of  his,  extant.  The  MS  was  not  found  until  the  volume  was  nearlj 
through  the  press;  and  though  it  could  not  be  introduced  in  its  proper 
order,  yet,a«  ao  Interesting  relic,  the  reader  may  be  gratified  by  Its  ioMrtioa 
in  the  Appendix.  It  is  given,  with  no  other  correction  than  that  of  the  or- 
thography, there  Is  enough  of  poetry  in  the  piece,  to  establidi  a  claim  to 
genius,  and  enough  of  deviation  from  propriety,  and  the  rules  of  correct 
composition,  to  shew  tlie  difficulties  with  which  genius  has  to  contend,  when 
nnalded  by  edo^ation.] 


Far£wbll,  ye  scenes  where  desolatioii  reigns  — 

Pride  domineers,  and  wraps  the  world  in  chains ! 

Ye  rajless  shades  of  inteUectnal  night. 

Empires  in  blood  that  pall  the  human  sight ; 

Ye  scenes^  in  which  life's  varied  forms  appear. 

Where  heathen  gods  their  magic  standards  rear, 

And  folly,  leagued  with  vice,  dance  round  the  passing  year. 

Ye  lamps,  that  life's  nocturnal  portrait  drew  — 

Heroes  and  arms  —  I  bid  you  all  adieu  ! 

A  nobler  form,  descending  from  the  skies. 

Claims  my  attention,  and  detains  my  eyes. 

Directs  the  mind  in  its  uncertain  flight. 

And  breaks  upon  me  in  a  flood  of  light 

Through  night's  dim  shades  a  heavenly  form  descends; 

light  grace  his  paths,  and  peace  his  steps  attends. 

Where  careful  shepherds  watched  their  fleecy  care, 

In  all  the  rigours  of  December's  air, 

A  herald  voice  proelaimed  an  angel  near. 

And  with  new  glories  raised  the  expiring  year. 

When  thus  the  form  in  heavenly  strains  began  — 
**  Hail  I  favoured  earth !  —  Hail  1  hig^y  favoured  man  ! 
**  I  come,  designed  by  that  Almighty  Lord, 
**  Who  formed  yon  worlds  with  his  prolific  word, 
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**  When  formless  ciiaos  and  thendms  of  oiglit 
'*  Produced  creation  to  my  rarished  aight,  -* 
"  I  come>  designed  bj  that  Almighty  King : 
'*  Rejoice  O  earth !  ye  barren  mountains  sing  I 
"  Through  thy  domains  glad  tidings  shall  abound ; 

Thy  sons  enslaTcd^  shall  hear  the  joyful  sound ; 

Through  frozen  climes,  where  seas  forget  to  roll. 

Truth  shall  prevail,  and  spread  from  pole  to  pole; 
f*  Where  burning  zones  receire  the  solar  rays, 
"  Joy,  breaking  forth,  the  illumined  wqrid  shall  seise : 
**  No  tribes  shall  mourn  a  partial  farour  given ; 
^'  No  soul  exempt  reproach  neglectful  Heaven, 
*'  For  on  thi^  d«iy  — r  on  this  auspicious  morn, 
*'  In  Bethlehem  town  the  inpamate  Godhead's  bom  i 
*'  The  promised  seed  prophetip  aeers  foretold  — • 
'*  Foresaw  -7-  predioted  —  did  by  faith  behohl  — * 
^*  The  mighty  God !  mankind's  eternal  friend  I 
**  Great  Prince  of  Peace  I  whose  kingdom  knows  no  end  I 

On  kay  reclined,  in  swathes  He  now  appears; 

A  simple  manger  now  the  Godhead  bears  I'' 

He  paused — when  Ip !  a  inultitude  wiui  lieurd. 
Whose  heavenly  soqgs  the  astonished  shepherds  scared :  — 
''  Glory  to  God  in  highest  strains  be  raised; 
f  Feel  it,  O  earth  —  and  be  thy  Sfaker  praised ; 
''  O'er  earth's  long  shores  pc^ace  shall  extend  I^r  sway  f 
f*  Her  sons  shall  hetir  hostilities  decay; 
^*  Good  will  to  man  shall  smil<^  on  every  plain, 
f  *  And  peace  and  plenty  greet  the  wqrld  t|gain/' 
Here  ceased  their  spng,  —  then  from  the  dusky  shade^ 
Through  realms  of  light,  their  radiant  wings  displayed. 

Say,  then,  my  muse,  what  theme  will  charm  the  ear, 
Warm  the  cold  soul^  and  draw  the  pious  tear  ? 
Say  how  the  Godhead,  wrapped  in  human  clay, 
Threw  by  the  glories  of  unclouded  day. 
The  gospel  standard  through  the  skies  unfurled, 
^nd  held  out  mercy  to  a  ruined  world. 

Hail  I  blessed  time !  auspicious  era,  hail  1 
flail !  conquering  love  —  and  truth  that  must  prevail  1 
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O'er  earth's  wide  face  unveil  die  sacred  road. 

That  leads  from  darkness  to  the  throne  of  God ! 

The  swarthy  sons  of  Afric's  torrid  soil. 

And  Lybia's  wastes,  shall  feel  thy  genial  smile  ; 

India  shall  rise,  forgetful  of  her  stores. 

To  meet  salvation  on  her  natiye  shores. 

No  more  shall  warriors  spread  their  dire  alarms. 

Form  new  allies,  and  call  the  woridto  arms; 

War^s  fatal  trumpet  sound  her  blast  no  more  ; 

No  reeking  slaughter  bathe  her  steps  in  gore. 

Earth's  fertile  vales  the  quickening  voiee  shall  hear. 

Rise  into  plains,  and  mountains  disappear ; 

Rough  places  smoothed  shall  richest  pasture  yield,      ^ 

And  crooked  paths  produce  a  fertile  field ; 

Thy  savage  tribes  shaU  be  at  length  subdued. 

And  conquered  —  rise — in  righteousness  renewed. 

Those  swarms  that  pressed  where  splendid  greatness  shone^ 

Shall  quit  her  interest  to  promote  their  own,; 

Despotic  power  —  that  human  scourge  —  shall  cease. 

And  captive  slaves  from  servile  chains  release ; 

Types  shall  no  more  to  anti-types  extend ; 

Bites  disappear —  and  priestly  orders  end. 

Refulgent  scenes  shaH  these  dark  days  succeed, 

And  gospel  truths  in  radiant  circles  spread ; 

Man's  present  aims  with  future  interests  blend ; 

To  distant  worlds  the  rising  soul  shall  tend ; 

Messiah's  power  shall  renovate  the  whole. 

And  truth,  combined  with  love,  prevade  the  human  soul.'' 

"  Samuel  Drew.* 

**  X>«cmit6er25,  1791." 
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RoT.W.  B.  Collyer,  D.  D.,  Peckbam 

Bir  Christopher  Cole,  Penrice  castle, 

Swantea 
Rev.  J.  B.  B.  Clarke^  Frome  Vicar- 

»«« 
J^al  Cremll,  esq.  Briiton 

Mr.  Gilbert  Caugbl,  sen.,  Ramsgate 

Mr.  Gilbert  Caoj^ht,  Jan.,  Ramagate 

Rey.  J.  W.  Cloake,  Sherborne 

Mr.  James  Chi  vers,  St.  Anstell 

Mr.  Matthew  CaJf,  St.  Anstell 

William  Carlyon,  esq.  Tregrehan, 

fwofopiet 
Miss  Carl jr on,  Tr^rehan 
Clement  Carlyon,  esq.  M.  D.,  Trnro 
Mr.  John  Caithew,  Truro 
Captain  Collins,  It.  N.,  Fowey 
Mr.  Thomas  Courts,  Fowey 
Mrs.  John  Carkeet,  Fowey 
Mr.  Caseboume,  Engineer  of  Bade 

canal 
Mr.  George  Chinn,  Camborne 
Mr.  Richard  Coom,  Bodmin 
Miss  Crosswell,  Saltash 
Mrs.  8.  Carpenter,  ditto,  two  copUa 
John  Carthevf ,  esq.  Liskeard 
Jonathan  Conch,  esq.  Polperre 
Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  A.  M.,  Helston 
Mr.  James  Clarke,  Helston 
Mr.  Cunningham,  Helston 
Garharrack  Reading  Society 

D 

LONDQIi. 

Daniel  Diion,  esq.  Mark  lane 
Mr.  Duncan,  Old  Jewry 
Mr.  H.  Dawson 
Mr.  Edward  Day,  Hackney 


G.  G.  Dakin,  esq.  Mexico 

Rt.  Hon.   Lord    De  Dunstanville, 

two  eopie$ 
Rev.  Sir  William  Dnnbar,  Bart., 

Stoke  upon  Trent,  Staffordshire 
Rev.  Samuel  Dunn,  Sheffield 
Mr.  Dammi,  Sheffield 
Mr.  Dewsnap,  SheMeld 
Joseph  Dando,  esq.  Bristol 
Mr.  William  Dinglev,  Sherborne 
Thomas  Dove,  esq.  St.  Austell 
Mr.  James  Davey,   Charles-brook, 

St.  Austell 
Mr.  John  Darlington,  Charlestown 
Mr.  Edward  Diogley,  Helston 
Mrs.  S.  Drew,  Helston 
Mr.  Dobb,  Helston 
Mr.  R.  Dingley,  Lannceston 
Lieut.  Dunstnn,  R.  N.,  Bodmin 
Mr.  H.  Dunsford,  Penryn 


£ 

LOWDOir. 

John  Egan,  esq.  Guilford  street 
Thomas  Eagle,  esq.  Red  Cross  street 
Mr.  Thomas  Edge,  Westminster 
Mr.  Robert  Eckett,  Halllow  fltreet. 

Burton  Crescent  * 
Mr.  Thos.  Escfeet,  St.  John's  at.  rd. 
Mr.  Early,  Hoaniditok 
Mr.  J.  D.  Ellis 


Rey.  James  Everett,   Manchester, 

iix  copUo 
Dayid  Evans,  esq.  CardifT 
Mr.  E.  Eyre,  Sheffield 
Mr.  John  Elliott,  Devonport 
Mrs.  Evans,  Saltash 
Mr.  James  EUts,  Helston 
Mr.  Richard  Edmonds,  Helston 
Mr*  T.  H.  Edwards,  HeUton 
Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  St.  Austell 
Rev.  Nicholas  Every,  St.  Veep 
Mr.  James  Evans,  St.  Agnes 

F 

LONOOIf. 

Sir  Francis  Freeling,  Bart.,  General 

Post  Office 
Hiomiu  Fisher,  psq.  Haverstock  Mil 
Mr.  E.  R.  Fletcher,  Crutched  Frian 
Mr.  Frankland,  Oxford  street 
Mr.  Wm.  Fern,  Truman's  Brewery 


Rt«  Hon.  ihci  Carl  of  F^raoath,  im  . 
copiea  '  '  I 

Mr«  William  Fonlkes,  Liverpool 
Rev.  Thomas  Fisher,  Rocha  Rectory 
Mr.  Roger  Faning,  Helston 
Mr.  James  Flamank,  Penzance 
Mr.  John  Ferris,  Pydarit.,  Truro 

G 

LOXDOW. 

Mr.  Alexander  Garden,  Oxford  st. 
Mr.  Geo.  Gow,  Truroan*s  Brewery 
Mr.  William  Gandy,  Spitallields 

Olinthns  G/egory,  LL.D.  Professor 
of  Mathematics,   Royal  Miti- 
ta]Ey  A^fmy^iVoolwich. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Gregory,  Woolwich 
P^vies  Gilbert,  esq.  F.  R.  S.,  East- 
bourn 
J.  W.  drant,  esq.  Elgin,  Scotland 
Rev.  Thos.  Galland,  A.  M.,  Halifax 
Lieut.  Gray,  R.  N.,  Ramspite 
Mr.  Richard  Grihbell,  l^vistock 
Mr.  Joseph  Guy,  Jan.,  Worcester 
MK  Thomas  Garnett,  Leeds 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  Frankfort  street|^ 

Plymouth 
Rev,  R.  Gerveyi  Gryllf^  Helitoa 
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Thouiai  Graham,  ciq*  Peoqulte 
Mark  Guy,  esq.  Roicarricfc 
ReT.  R.  Ger?ey3  Gryllt,  Laxnlyan 
Lieat.  Arthur  Gaved,  St.  Ewe 
Mn.  Robert  Geaeh,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Robert  Glaoville,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Julian  GlauTiHe,  St.  Austell 
Mn.  Gummoe,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  William  Guy,  ditto,  two  copiet 
Mr.  William  Geach,  St.  Colnmb 
Mr.  Hender  Geach,  St.  Columb 
Mr.  John  Gaved,  S(.  Me  wan 
Mr.  Edward  Geach,  Liskeard 

H 

LOWDOir. 

Henry  Hennah,  esq.  Essex  street 

William  Hitchcock,  esq.  Wood  st. 

ReT.  N.  M,  Harry 

Mr.  Haften,  St.  John*8  square 

Mr«  Nathaniel  Harden,  Sun  street 

Mr.T.Handi8yde,Lamb*s  Conduit  st. 

Mr.  John  Holman 

Mr.  Hains 

Mr.  Hartland,    Brookesby    street, 

Islington 
Mr.  Hall,  Putney  terrace 
Mr.  P.  Hawkins,  Stepney 
Mr.  Henry  Hooten,  Walworth 

John  Hunter,  esq.  Brixton 

T.  B.  Holy,  esq.  Sheffield 

ReY.  Josiah  Hill,  Woolwich 

Mr.  William  Hill,  Worcester 

Mr.  George  Harvey,  Plymouth 

Mr.  Edward  Halliley,  Leeds 

Mr.  John  Hoole,  Sheffield 

Mr.  S.  Harwood,  Sheffield 

Mr.  W.  J.  Horn,  Sheffield 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Heads,  Uickarby  House 

near  Carlisle 
Miss  Helms,  Bookseller,  TaTistock, 

three  e9pie» 
John  Hext,  esq.  Restormel 
Frederick  Hill,  esq.  Helston 

Henwood.esq.  Helston 

Mrs.  Hill.  Helston 
Helston  Union  Book  Club 
Mr.  T.  Harvey,  Helston 
Rev.  W.  Hales,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  John  Hoskins,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  James  Hockins,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Jacob  Halls,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Charles  Hodge,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  John  Hancock,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  James  Haley,  St.  Austell 
Mrs.  Heard,  Truro,  two  copies 
Mr.  William  Hieks,  Lostwithiel 
Mr.  Haly,  Saltash 
Mr.  S.  Haly,Jun.,  Saltash 
Mr.  William  Hicks,  Bodmin 
Mr.  Thomas  Harris,  Tregony 


Mr.  John  HotlMi,  Jan.,  Probus 
Mr.  Andrew  Hooper,  Probus 


LOWDOW. 

Sir  Alexander  Johnstone 

William  Jndd,  esq.  Hamilton  place, 

King's  does 
Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  WhiteefaSpel 
Mr.  Thomas  James,  Finsbury  British 

School 
Mr.  William  Ince,  Gamanlt  place 
Mr.  William  Pearce  Ivey 
Mr.  James 

Mr  William  Jones,  Islington 
W.  L.  Jones,  esq.  Putney 

Mr.  Charles  Jefford,  Custom-house, 
Lidney,  Gloucestershire 

Mr.  Jukes,  Hanley  Castle,  Worces- 
tershire 

Miss  James,  Lanarth  house 

Mr.  Matthew  Johnson,  Woodhouse 
lane,  Leeds 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jackson,  Leeds 

Mr.  Jones,  Sheffield 

Rev.  William  Johnson,  LL.D.,  Rec- 
tor of  Perran  Uthnoe 

F.  James,  esq.  Helston 

Mr.  Julian,  Helston 

Mr.  William  Jago,  St.  Austell 

Mr.  B.  D.  Julyan,  St.  Austell 

Mr.  Job,  Truro 

Mr.  John  Ivey,  Cambomo 

Mr.  William  Ivey,  Camelford 

K 

LOKDOV. 

W.  Key,  esq.  General  Post  Office 
Mr.  G.  B.  Kirkman,  Newgate  street 
Mr.  Peter  Kruse,  Old  Swan  wharf, 

Chelsea 
Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  Ballam  hill 

Rev.  James  Kidd,  D.  D.,  LL.OO.P. 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen 
Mr.  Jabez  Kingdon,  Mount  HoUy, 

New  Jersey 
Mr.  Samuel  Kingdon,  ditto 
Mr.  James  Kingdon,  Ty  wardreath 
Miss  Kingdon,  Ty  wardreath 
Mr.  Kitto,  Egloskerry 
Mr.  John  Kendall,  jun.  Helston 

L 

LONDOir. 

Richard  Lewellyn,  esq.  Wood  street 
Edw.  Leslie, esq.  E.  India  Buildings 
Mr.  Perceval  Edward  Leslie,  ditto, 

two  copies 
Mr.  George  Leslie,  ditto 
Mr.  Alexander  Lowe,  Spencer  street 


SflB 


SUBSCRIBERS    NAMES. 


Mr.  John  Lye»  Gwileffbiify  place, 

LambeCb 
Mn.  Lloyd y  Islington 
Mr.  John  Lee 

lAd3'  Mary  Lnlie»  Shrub  hill,  near 

Dorklac 
ReT.  SamaelLee,  MW^*«  Profeaior 

of'Ambic,  Cambridge 
Mr.  Jamet  Lee,  Worcester 
Mr*  Lofthottse,  Sheffield 
Mrk  Longden,  Sheffield 
Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart.  M.  P. 
Robert  Lakes,  esq.  Trevarrick 
Mr.  WiUiam  Luke,  Polgooth 
Mr.  Samuel  Lawry,  St.  Stephens 
B.  Lyne,  esq.  Liskrard 
AeY.  John  Lakes,  Liskeard 
Richard  Lanyoo,  esq.  Lostwithiel 
Mr.  John  Lanyon,  Helston 

—  George  Lanyon,  Helston 

—  John  Lanyon,  jun.  Redruth 

—  Henry  Lowry,  Truro 

M 

LOKDOir. 

John  Morton,  esq.  Lower  Islington 
Joseph  Me  Crea,  esq.  Islington 
Rich.  Matthews,  esq.  Inner  Temple 
Mrs.  Macey,  Tichfidd  street 
Mr.  Morris 

—  Maxwell,  Bell  yd..  Temple  Bar 

—  Martyn 

-.  William  Matthews,  Kingsland 

—  Jost  Middieton,  Camden  Town 

G.  W.  Stuart  Menteath,  esq.  Stoke 

upon  Trent,  Staffordshire 
Rev.  F.  H.  Stuart  Menteath,  ditto 
Rot.  George  Murray,  ditto 
Rev.  J.  Maclean,  Sheffield 
Mr.  Daniel  Mason,  Liverpool 
Mr.  Bella  Moses,  near  Carlisle,  two 

copieg 
Mr.  Joah  Mallisoo,  Leeds 
John  Michell,  esq.  Calenic,  Truro 
Richard  Martyn,  esq.  Philleigh 
Rev.  Richard  R.  Mole,  St.  Colomb 
Mrs.  Philip  Melville,  Lanarth  house 
Mr.  Magor,  Landsallos  barton 
'■^  Thomas  Matthews,  Camborne 

—  Richard  H.  Moreton,  Camborne 

—  Henry  Mndge,  Bodmin 
"^  Matthew,  Breage 

—  Thomas  Mayne,  Truro 

—  Jonathan  Mayne, jun.  Flushing 

—  Ralph  Mitehell  Helston 

—  John  Michell,  St.  Austell 
---  John  Martyn,  St.  Austell 

—  Nicholas  Martyn,  St.  Austell 

—  Joseph  Morcom,  St.  Austell 

—  Richard  May,  St.  Austell 


Mr.  James  Merifleld,  St.  Avstell 

—  William  Merifield,  St.  Austell 
<^  William  Moyle,  St.  Austell 

—  John  May,  Molingey 

—  Henry  Mcdlend,  Tregonissey 

—  Theophilus  Michell,  Polgooth 

—  TheophUus  Michell,  Sticker 

—  W.  Mark,  St.  Blazey 

—  F.  Mannell,  Mevagissey 

N 

Mr.  Jacob  Nicholls,  London 

—  W.  M.  Nicholson,  Islington 
J»  Norman,  esq.  Devonport 
Capt.  Nepean,  R.  N.,  Saltash 

Mr.  Elias  Neele,St.  Saviour's,  Jersey 
Miss  Nattle,  Cadsoo,  St.  Ive 
Mr.  W.  E.  Nicolls,  Launccston 

—  P.  Northy,  St.  Colnmb  Mi^or 

—  Llewellyn,  Newton,  Camborne 

—  Nettle,  St.  Blazey 

—  W«  Nankivell,  St.  Austell 

—  James  Nankivell,  St.  Austell 

—  Philip  NicholU,  St.  Austell 


Mr.  Jos.  Oats,  Drury  lane,  London 

—  Owen,  Sheffield 

—  James  Oliver,  Wadehridge 

—  Thomas  Olver,  St.  Austell 
Rev.  H.  Overend,  St.  Stephens 

P 

LOKOOir 

Mr.  Porter,  Whitechapel 

—  John  Pryor,  Brydges  street 

—  Richard  Parker,  Chelsea 
John  Priest,  esq.  Islington 

Rev.  Geoi^  Pickaael,  Seven  Oaks 

Captain  Pooley,  Cronbane  Mines, 

Ireland 
Mr.  Anthony  Picard,  Leeds 

—  William  Pembroke,  Liverpool 
~  John  Pope,  Turnchapel 

—  John  Pearce,  Tavistock 

E.  W.  Wynne  Peodarves,  esq.  M.  P. 
Rev.  Richard  Polwhele,  near  Truro 
Rev.  Thomas  Pearce,  Tywardreath  . 
William  Pollard,  esq.  ^Clapper 
Edward  Pearce,  esq.  Mertbyn 
William  Pattison,  esq.  Duporth 
John  Phillips,  esq.  Polgooth 

F.  Polkinghome,  esq.  St  Austell 
Mrs.  Price,  8c  Anstell 

MrB.  Carteret  Price,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Thomas  Peter,  St.  Austell 

—  William  Perrow,  St.  Anstell 

—  Richard  Parsons,  St.  Austell 

—  Cornelius  Penrose,  St.  Austell 
>-  Wiiliam  Pamall,  St.  Anstell 

—  Robert  Pamall,  St.  Ewe 


J 
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Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  St.  Blazey 

—  William  Penberthy,  Helatoii 

—  Henry  Peuberthy,  diflo 

—  W.  Poiyblank,  Truro 

—  Willianf  Pengelly,  Menbeniot 
r-  John  Prince,  Camborn^ 

—  John  Parky n,  Bodmin 

—  James  Pbilp,  Falmouth 

—  Robert  Pearse,  Camel  ford 

—  William    Pearse,   Newport, 

Launcestoo 

—  Pethick,Northhill 
Capt.  James  Paynter,  8t.  Itcs 

R 

LONDON. 

Mr.  J.   Remfry,    Cbiswell    street, 
two  ibopies 

—  Joshua  Richards,  Boston  cres. 

—  Richardson,  Fore  street 
' —  John  Russell,  Hackney 
Rev.  Andrew  Reed,  Hackney 

Isaac  Ratter,  esq.  Mitcham,  Surrey 
William  Rendle,  esq.  Plymouth 
Re?»  J.  Rattenbury,  Sheffield 
Rev  J.  Rigg,  Shelueld 
Mr.  Uowe,  Plymouth 

—  J.  O,  N.  Rutter,  Lymin^on 

—  James  Rowley,  Worcester 
Mrs.  Rowley,  Worcester 

Mrs.  Thomas  Roberts,  Norfolk  cres- 
cent, Bath 
William  Rabhleigb,  esq.  Menabilly 
Thomas  Robins,  esq.  Liskeard 
Robert  Rlmell,  esq.  Falmouth 
Charles  Richards,  esq.  Uny  Lelant 
Tho.  Pope  Rmevear,  esq.  Boscastle 
Wm.  Rogers,  esq.  Lcscrow,  Fowey 
Rer.  Canon  Rogers,  Penrose  House, 

Helston,  three  caput . 
Hew.  Hugh  Rogers,  Canibome 
D.  R.  Robinson,  esq.  St.  Austell 
Miss  Rasbleigh,  Cuddra  cottage,  do. 
Mr.  W.  Rolling,  St.  Austell 

—  Wi41iam  Remfry,  Charlestown 

—  James  Roberts,  Tregony 

—  Stephen  Rundell,  Ty  wardreath 

—  George  Roberts,  St.  Blazey 

—  Zacharias  Roberts,  Probus 

—  Thomas  Rooke,  Probus 

—  Charles  Read,  Helston 

—  John  Reed,  Sithney 

—  Charles  Rule,  Camborne 

—  James  Rosevear,  Camelford 

—  E.  Row,  Penzance 

Miss  S.  Rosovear,  Penzance         ^ 

S 

LONDON. 

Wm.  Sandys,  e*q.  F.  S.  A.,  Crane  ct. 
Alexander  Skair,  esq.  Leicester  sq, 

3  Y 


Thomas  Sanger,  o^q.  Oram's  Inn  sq. 
Mr.  George  Stephen,  Camden  Town 

—  Edward  Stephens,Fitzroy  street 

—  John  Simpson,  Aldersgate street, 

tu»  copies 

—  William  Stephens,  Thavie*s  Inn 

—  F^enej^er  Soper,  Cheapside 

—  SherwMl,  Commercial  road 

—  E.  R.  Shepherd,  Soutbwark 

—  James  Spicer,  Southwark 

—  Shaw,  Stonefield  st.  Islington 
Rich.  Smith,  esq.  Stoke  Newington 

Professor  Smyth,  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge 

Rev.  A.  Stead,  Sheffield 

Mr.  G.  Soott,  Observatory,  Colches^ 
ter 

—  Zebulon  Stirk,  Leeds 

—  William  Sberwell,  Ivy  Bridge, 
ttDo  copies 

—  William  Shepheard,  Plymouth 

—  George  I.  Soper,  Devon  port 
Rev.  Robert  Sherwell,  Devonport 
Rer.  T.  S.  Smith,  Tavistock 
William  Slsggatt,  esq.  Boscastle 
George  Simmons,  jun.,  esq.  Iruro 
Rev.  0<irell  Stephens,  St.  Minver 
Rev.  Ralph  Scurrah,  Redruth 
Rev.  William  Sleep,  St.  Mawes 
Joseph   Sawle  Graves  Sawle,  esq, 

Penrice  House,  St.  Austell 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott  Smyth,  A.  M., 

St.  Austell  Vicarage 
Mr.  Edmund  Shaw,  St.  Austell 
Mrs.  Shaw,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Francis  Stocker^  St.  Austell 

—  Walter  Staple,St.    Austell 

—  Stephen  Silvester,  Helston 

—  William  Symoas,  Helston 

—  Scorse,  Helston 

—  Anthony  Stephens,  Falmouth 

—  John  Smith,  Falmouth 

—  George  Smith,  Camborne 

—  Francis  Searle,  Probus 

—  William  Searle,  Probus 

—  John  Stanaway,  Probus 

—  John  Sloggett,  St.  Blazey 
Mrs.  Sandys,  Lanarth  house 

—  Iliomas  Shaw,  St.  Ives 
St.  Ives  Reading  Society 

T 

LONDON. 

Miss  E.  T.  Tooth,  Stamford  hill 
Mr.  William  Millett  Thomas 

—  Thomas  Thorman 

—  Teape 

—  John  Thurston,  Catharine  street 

—  Thomas  Tagg,  Snn  street 

-.  Philip  Theobald,  Stoke  New- 
ington       • 
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Thomas  Thomas,  esq.  Devonport 
Mr.  John  Trc^oning,  Manchester 
John  Hearle  Tremayne,  esq.  Heli- 

gan,  two  copies 
W.  ^alusbury  Trelawny,  esq.  M.  P. 
Richard  Taunton,  esq.  M.  D.,  Truro 
William  Tweedy,  esa.  Toiro 
yfm.  Mauiell  Tweedy,  el^.  Truro 
Edmund  Turner,  esq.  Polgwynne, 

Truro 
Rev.  Horatio  Todd,  Sithney  Vicar- 
age, two  copies 
Rev.  George  Taylor,  Falmouth 
Mr.  Thomas  Thriscutt,  St.  A.ustell 

—  Charles  Truscott,  ditto 

—  James  Thomas,  ditto 

—  John  Trestaio,  Trevisick 

—  William  Tonkin,St.  Blazey 

—  Charles  Thomas,  Camborne 

—  John  Thomas,  Camborne 

—  William  Thomas,  Camborne 

—  Stephen  Thomas,  St.  Agnes 

—  T.  Treloar,  Truro 

—  Treloar,  Helston 

—  Samson  Tresawna,  Probus 


Mr.  Vickers,  Sheffield 

Mr.  George  Vo^per,  Devonport 

Sir    Richard    Rawlinson    Vyvyan, 

Bart.,  M.  P. 
Jobeph  Vivian,  esq.  Roseworthy 
Miss  Veale,  St.  Austell 
Mr.  Andrew  Veale,  ditto 
Mr.  John  Frankland  Vercoe,  ditto 
Miss  Grace  Vercoe^  ditto 
Mr.  William  Vercoe,  ditto 

—  J.  R.  Vivian,  ditto 

—  Wm.  Vercoe,  (Diaper,)  ditto 

—  Matthew  Vounder,  Charlestown 

—  Philip  Vincent,  Camborne 

—  Nicholas  Vivian,  Camborne 

—  Joseph  Vivian,  Camborne 

—  William  Vivian,  Camborne 

W 

LOITDON. 

Matthew   Wood,  esq.  M.   P.,  and 
Alderman 


John  Wilks,  esq.  M.  P. 

Bed|^in  Wood,  esq.  Peckham 

J.  rT  Williams,  esq.  Charter-ho.  M|. 

Captain  Weller 

Rev.  Jos.  Womersley,  Westminster 

Mrs.  Woolmer,  Greenwich 

Mr.  Thomas  Wood,  near  Cambridge 

heath.  Hackney 
Mr.  Rich.  Williams,  Hammersmith 
Miss  Ward,  BUicklands house,  Chel- 
sea 


Joseph  Wood,  esq.  Bnrslem 
Rev.  C.  Westlake,  Sherborne 
William  Williams,  esq.  Castle  hill, 

Dorsetshire 
Michael  Williams,  esq.  nr.  Tavistock 
Rev.   John    Worden,     Ashburton, 

two  copiss 
Mr.  W.  J.  P.  Wilkinson,  Exeter 

—  James  Willing,  Devonport 
^  Wild,  Sheffield 

—  Thomas  White,  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight 

—  Thomas  Wills,  Bristol 
George  Graham  White,  esq.  Torfrey 
Richard  Wilton,  esq.  Wadebridge 
Miss  Ann  West,  Wadebridge 
Richard  Wise,  esq.  M.  D.,  Helston 
Rev.  Thomas  Webb,  Liskeard 

Mr.  Waldron,  Helston 

—  S.  T.  Williams,  Tmro 

—  John  Wills,  Trelinnoc,  South 

Petherwin 

—  W.  Wevill,  North-hill 

—  John  Wheeler,  St.  Austell 

—  Philip  Wheeler,  ditto 

—  John  Wheeler,  jun.,  ditto 

—  RichaM  Williams,  ditto 

—  John  Williams,  (Grocer,)  ditto 
Miss  Warn,  St.  Austell 


Mr.  James  Young,  Truman's  brew- 
ery,  London 

—  York,  Helston 

—  Jno.  Yelland,  jun.  St.  Stephens, 

by  St.  Austell 

—  John  Yeoman,  St.  Blaxey 


J.  U.  Drtw,  Printer, St.  Austell. 
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